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THE REBIRTH OF HAMPTON ROADS 


By Josepu A. LESLIE, JR. 


Mm SMALL exploring party 
#7 sent out from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ill-fated Roanoke 
Island settlement in 1586 
) wa) Came upon what seemed to 
them a great turquoise lake, rimmed with 
virgin forests and fed by large streams 
from the south and east. Twenty-one 
years later Captain John Smith and his 
gallant little crew sailed in from the 
high seas on the same scene, and left the 
first authentic record of Hampton Roads. 
A historic lighthouse stands on the spot 
where they landed to claim their discov- 
ery for God and king, and to draw the 
eyes of all the world to this great un- 
known land of the West. 

Yet with this ancient background of 
more than three hundred years it has re- 
quired a World War, and all its exigen- 
cies, to draw the world’s eyes back to 
Hampton Roads. It has required this 
much, in fact, actually to focus and crys- 
tallize the attention of those who claim 
the port more intimately for their very 





own to the significance of its latent pow- 
ers, which are beginning to translate 
themselves forcibly into the commerce of 
the world. For it is only in quite re- 
cent years that Hampton Roads has be- 
gun to come into its own. 

Situated in the heart of historic terri- 
tory on the edge of eastern Virginia, so 
often termed “The Cradle of the Re- 
public,’ Hampton Roads was the focal 
point about which most of America’s 
early maritime history revolved. Back 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Yankee clippers sailed the 
Seven Seas and won for America the 
maritime supremacy of the world, Hamp- 
ton Roads was one of the best-known 
ports on the globe. Hordes of white- 
winged ships carried cotton and tobacco 
from this port, and brought back the 
products of every clime. A _ historian 
of that time, in writing of these activi- 


ties, noted that “the river could not be 
seen, so thick was the shipping between 
Norfolk and Portsmouth shores.” 

But the Stars and Stripes gradually 
disappeared from the seas. Times 
changed. Invention and progress swept 
on, and the full-sailed clipper saw its 
glory wane. The steamboat began to 
have its inning, and the ways of com- 
merce were faced with readjustment. 
And in the reconstruction of world 
trade a sharp decline in port activities 
was noted at Hampton Roads. 

For years and for decades the little 
cities which lay on the rim of this har- 
bor were content to pursue their respec- 
tive quiet ways. They grew, as cities 
must, in their natural course, or pass 
away. Shipping facilities sprang up 
slowly, as the needs of ordinary trade 
required. But no material development 
commensurate with the natural advan- 


tages at hand took place, and time went 
on, while other ports, both to the north 
and south, began to take big strides in 
their development. 

But the conditions that brought the 
clipper ships to Hampton Roads re- 
mained unchanged in their fundamentals, 
and when the World War came, with its 
demands upon America for food, clothing, 
munitions, and the other supplies of 
war, this port*became the greatest gate- 
way for the movement, and the eyes of 
the world again turned here. Through 
this activity it was demonstrated to the 
people living on the shores of Hampton 
Roads that they had at their very doors 
what is perhaps one of the greatest nat- 
ural harbors of the world, and that they 
had but to reach out their hands, in a 
concerted effort, to take the largess it 
had to offer. ; 

And so it came about that in 1920, for 
the first time in history, the Virginia 
General Assembly took notice of Vir- 
ginia’s port. It authorized the appoint- 
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ment of the Hampton Roads Port Com- 
mission, its membership composing repre- 
sentatives from all sections of Virginia 
and its task to be to crystallize senti- 
ment throughout the state favorable to 
general co-operation in building up the 
facilities of the port as a public asset. 
The result of this movement has been 
far-reaching, and has brought. to light a 
situation which, doubtless, has no par- 
allel in the history of America’s develop- 
ment. 

It has resulted in the four Hampton 
Roads cities “burying the hatchet” of 
rivalry which has existed between them 
since their first settlers came upon the 
scene, and it has further pledged them 
to co-ordinated effort for port develop- 
ment, It has brought about the creation 
of a permanent state port commission of 
five, whose duty it shall be to advance 
the interests of Hampton Roads at 
every turn, and it has been the witness to 
the authorization of a five million dollar 
bond issue by the city of Norfolk for 
port development, a thing hitherto un- 
heard of in the Hampton Roads com- 
munity. 

The significance of the expenditure of 
this amount of public funds for water- 
front facilities lies not in the expendi- 
ture itself, for that amount is small 
where wharves and docks are involved. 
But it is significant in that it shows the 
birth of a community spirit, the begin- 
ning of a resolve to think in terms of 
maritime affairs, and to make Hampton 
Roads as powerful in world trade as her 
natural advantages entitle her to be. It 
is taken by those who have studied the 
subject to mean that Hampton Roads 
has arrived at last. 

Hampton Roads is formed by the 
waters of the Elizabeth and James riv- 
ers emptying into Chesapeake Bay di- 
rectly opposite the latter’s portal to the 
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Loading Case Goods at the Army Supply Base, Hampton Roads 


sea. It is land-locked, with no need for 
artificial breakwaters, and lies horseshoe 
shaped from Old Point Comfort, fa- 
mous since the advent of the first white 
immigrants, all- the way around Hamp- 
ton, Newport News, Portsmouth and 
Norfolk to Willoughby Spit, where the 
land gives way to the ocean. It is more 
than fifty miles of waterfront, rich in 
historic significance and richer in the 
commercial potentialities of today. 

The terminal development of Hamp- 
ton Roads begins fifteen miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is approached 
through a forty-foot channel in the main 
harbor and a thirty-five foot channel for 
the remainder of the way, a channel of 
such proportions that the giant liner 
Leviathan, coming to Hampton Roads to 
be reconditioned for transatlantic serv- 
ice, made her way to her anchorage under 
her own steam. It is affected by even 
and moderate tides, its currents being 
such as to prevent unruly swells and un- 
usual inflows from the sea. 

Waterways radiating from Hampton 
Roads reach as far east as Richmond on 
the James, through canals into North 
Carolina, and far down the Atlantic 
Coast, penetrating an area of rare pro- 
ductiveness. By the assistance of the 
government, inland waterways have been 
provided through the hinterland to such 
extent that a myriad of small craft, 
loaded with agricultural products and 
with other commodities produced or 
manufactured back from tidewater, 
make their way to port. 

Eight trunk line railroads, with a total 
of over twenty-one thousand miles of 
track on the main line, exclusive of con- 
nections, reach north, south and west 
into the heart of the freight producing 
areas of the United States, and through 
their connections afford ready access to 
this port from every section of the coun- 


try. The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line Railroad, owned equally by the 
eight trunk lines, gives these railroads 
equal access to every rail terminal and 
pier. It reaches every industrial estab- 
lishment in the district, connecting each 
with any of the trunk lines. The Belt 
Line has eight miles of its own track, 
with long time leases over other tracks, 
operates seventeen locomotives of its own 
and moves all its own traffic. The trunk 
line obtaining the line haul absorbs the 
switching charges for the Belt Line, so 
that the freight rates of all the railroads 
apply to and from industries and ter- 
minals on or reached by the Belt Line. 

The railroads functioning in this uni- 
fication of facilities, with their terminal 
equipment, are as follows: 

The Norfolk & Western Railway, to 
the west, northwest and southwest, op- 
erates five covered piers and two open 
piers, with a total storage space of eight 
hundred thousand square feet. This road 
has two hundred miles of track at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and three modern coal piers 
with a total dumping capacity of one 
hundred thousand tons per day. The 
average depth of water at these piers 
is thirty-five feet, and they handle ex- 
port, import and coastwise traffic. 

. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, to 
the west and northwest, operates one 
covered pier at Norfolk and nine at 
Newport News, with a grain elevator 
and three open piers at the latter ter- 
minal, It has a total storage space of 
five hundred square feet and fifty miles 
of track. Its main terminals are at New- 
port News, with steamer and barge serv- 
ice to Norfolk. Its facilities at Newport 
News include coal piers capable of han- 
dling seventy-five thousand tons of coal 
per day. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, to 
the south and southeast, operates six cov- 


ered piers and one open pier, with two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand square 
feet of storage space, and twenty-five 
miles of track at port. The average 
depth of water at its piers is thirty 
feet, and it handles export, import and 
coastwise traffic. 

The Pennsylvania System, .represented 
by the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk Railroad, operates two covered piers 
with one hundred thousand square feet 
of storage space, and eight miles of 
track. It handles export, import and 
coastwise traffic, and is connected with 
barge and steamer lines between Nor- 
folk and its terminal at Cape Charles. 

The Southern Railway, to the south and 
west, operates four covered piers with 
eight hundred thousand square feet of 
storage space, and twenty-two miles of 
track, to handle export, import and coast- 
wise traffic. Its average depth of water 
is thirty-five feet: 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, the 
oldest, operates three covered piers with 
two hundred thousand square feet of 
storage space, and eleven miles of track 
at port. Its main terminals are at 
Portsmouth, with water connections to 
all points in the port. It handles export, 


- import and coastwise business. 


The Virginian Railway, to the west, 
operates one modern coal pier with 
dumping capacity of fifty thousand tons 
per day, and one open pier for coast- 
wise traffic, with eighteen miles of track- 
age at port. It handles, in addition, its 
export and import traffic through the 
municipal terminals. 

The Norfolk Southern Railroad, to the 
south, operates two covered piers, with 
eighty-five thousand square feet of stor- 
age space, and seven miles of tracks at 
port. It handles all classes of traffic, 
but serves peculiarly the agricultural 

(Continued on page 955.) 
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“Well,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “I didn’t somehow 
get much set on goin’ to the meetin’ 
at Kansas City until they let out it 
-~ goin’ to be a kind of friendly 
=>p visitin’ round-up, an’ danged ef 
. that didn’t land me. I don’t never 
“Get much het up over them orators, 
[imbut jes’ give me a chanct to swap talk 
' with millers an’ I’m there every time. 
\ I recolleck that back yonder a ways there was a 
eetin’ an.’/I got a idea off’n Red Sawyer that I done 
right well with, an’ more’n a dozen times I avoided 
Peg Leg Green blowed about doin’, seein’ I knowed 
/'7ef Peg done ’em they didn’t hold nothin’ but trouble.” 








DURUM AND THE DEPARTMENT 


The Northwestern Miller has always 
been outspoken in its opposition to the 
activity of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, during a previous administration, in 
stimulating the growth of durum wheat 
in the Northwest. It has held that this 
was pernicious and wholly unjustified, 
and still remains of this opinion. 

Knowing the views of The Northwest- 
ern Miller on this subject, Mr. C. R. Ball, 
cerealist in charge of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has written its edi- 
tor a letter in which he very reasonably 
and courteously sets forth the aspects 
of the situation as from time to time 
they have appeared to the department. 

Omitting the first paragraph of this 
communication, which is not pertinent to 
the subject, Mr. Ball’s statement is as 
follows: 

WasHinoton, May 12, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I am greatly interested in your 
discussion of the durum wheat situation, 
as I have been in your editorial discus- 
sions of it from time to time during the 
past several years. I shall be very sorry 
if anything I may say serves in any way 
to diminish the modicum of humor you 
have been able to extract from this situa- 
tion in past years. Knowing your sterling 
integrity, however, and your open-mind- 
edness, I shall venture to set down some 
of the aspects of this situation as they 
have appeared to the department here 
from time to time. You will perceive 
that I am in the difficult situation of the 
Irishman who announced in a meeting: 
“I cannot sit still and remain silent with- 
out rising and saying a few words.” 

The original idea of Secretary Wilson 
and his associates was that the wider in- 
troduction of durum wheat would make 
farming possible in sections of the great 
plains area too dry for successful grow- 
ing of the standard bread wheats. To a 
certain extent this has proved true, as 
the growing of durum wheat has pro- 
gressed steadily westward over the high- 
er and drier plains, and in that far, at 
least, I think we will all agree that it 
has benefited the country by developing 
profitable farm settlement. 

It is markedly true, however, that the 
greater proportion of durum wheat is 


produced in western Minnesota and the 
eastern portions of the Dakotas, where 
the standard bread wheats can be grown 
abundantly in most years so far as the 
question of moisture is concerned. In 
this connection it must be remembered 
that durum wheat was widely introduced 
into this section by Russian settlers be- 
fore the department took up the subject 
at all. As a matter of fact, the depart- 
ment purchased its first supply of the 
arnautka variety from a Russian farmer 
in North Dakota. There is every reason 
to believe that the durum growing in- 
dustry would have developed and spread 
over the area it now occupies if the de- 
partment had given no attention to it, 
though unquestionably its spread would 
have been very much slower and probably 
would not have reached its present pro- 
portions. Russian settlers throughout 
that area were growing it then, and the 
conditions which have made profitable the 
growing of durum wheat as compared 
with common wheat would have operated 
to increase the proportion of durum 
steadily. 

The principal influences working to- 
ward this result have been two in num- 
ber. The first has been recurring drouth, 
to which the standard bread varieties 
were not as resistant as the durums. 
The blue-stem varieties, once so widely 
grown in the spring wheat belt, are espe- 
cially susceptible to drouth injury, which 
probably is the chief reason why they 
have been supplanted recently by the fife 
varieties which are more drouth resistant, 
or drouth escaping, by reason of greater 
earliness. The second influence has been 
the prevalence of black stem rust, to 
which the durum varieties have been more 
resistant than have the standard bread 
wheats. 

There have been enough years of 
drouth and enough years of rust attack 
since the Russian settlers and the depart- 
ment introduced durum wheats to con- 
vince many of the farmers in the spring 
wheat belt that the growing of durum 
wheat was profitable in comparison with 
the growing of the common wheats, even 
though the price of durum was marked- 
ly below the price of equal grades of 
common wheat. We all know that no 
amount of influence or persuasion by this 
department or by any other agency 






would have induced the farmers in the 
spring wheat belt to grow durum wheat 
if they had not made more money by 
doing so than they did by growing the 
common wheats. 

Personally, I am very deeply concerned 
with the future of wheat growing in the 
spring wheat belt and with the future of 
the milling industry in that section. I 
have watched with great pride the enor- 
mous development of the milling indus- 
try in that section of the country, and 
have greatly regretted the handicaps un- 
der which it has labored in the past few 
years. Furthermore, I am _ optimistic 
that we have reached the turning point 
in the trend of past conditions, 

This office is devoting a very large 
amount of funds and energy to remedy- 
ing the adverse conditions, particularly 
with regard to stem rust. As you know, 
we have been conducting since June, 1918, 
a very intensive campaign in thirteen 
north-central states, from Michigan and 
Ohio on the east to the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, to eradicate the common 
barberry and thus prevent such disastrous 
rust epidemics as occurred in 1904 and 
1916, and to a lesser extent in many other 
years. Our appropriation for this pur- 
pose during these four years has been 
about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually. With this amount we 
have cleaned the bushes out of the cities 
and towns of the entire area, and from 
nearly one third of the country proper- 
ties. Beginning last July, the state of 
Minnesota has added a state appropria- 
tion for this purpose, and beginning with 
July, 1922, the Congress has increased 
our appropriation to three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, in order that the 
completion of the work may be hastened 
and the danger of loss eliminated as 
rapidly as possible. 

Our work is not done, of course, when 
we have surveyed the entire area and 
completely eradicated the bushes found. 
Many of the bushes have been producing 
seeds abundantly, and where the soil is 
stirred by taking these bushes out, an 
ideal seed bed is formed and an abundant 
crop of seedlings comes up the next 
season. These also must be destroyed. 
Likewise, root fragments left in the soil 
frequently produce sprouts, which in 
turn must be located and destroyed. A 
continuous resurvey, therefore, is neces- 
sary for at least three years, and perhaps 
more. 

In addition to the eradication of the 
barberry, we have been engaged in breed- 
ing varieties of wheat of high milling 
value which are resistant to rust. This 
is a slow process at best, as you easily 
can appreciate. It is greatly complicated 
and lengthefied by the fact that instead 
of one form of this stem rust, more than 
twenty are known to date, and a new 
wheat resistant to one is not necessarily 
resistant to any or all of the others. 
However, good progress has been made 
and one resistant variety already is grown 
commercially: namely, kota. 

When, by. reason of eradication of the 
barberry, or the breeding of resistant 
varieties, or both, the growing of stand- 
ard milling varieties like marquis and 
the other fifes again is made possible, I 
feel certain that the spring wheat belt 
will greatly increase its production of 
these wheats, with a consequent decrease 
in the production of durum wheat. I be- 
lieve that it is not far distant, and that 
there will be a resumption of the milling 
of hard red spring wheats on an increas- 
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ing scale. Over this I shall rejoice as 
heartily as The Northwestern Miller or 
the millers themselves, partly because it 
will revive and maintain a great industry 
of which we all are proud, and partly be- 
cause it will be a reward and result of 
many weary years of effort on the part 
of myself and my associates. 

I might have mentioned at an earlier 
point in this already too long letter that 
one reason why Kansas and the remainder 
of the hard red winter wheat area have 
been able to exclude durum wheats so 
successfully has been the fact that the 
durum varieties were found to be un- 
profitable in the central and southern 
sections of the great plains area, con- 
trary to the original opinion of the de- 
partment. They were unprofitable partly 
because they did not yield well in them- 
selves, and partly because rust is not 
particularly destructive to the early ma- 
turing winter wheats, and because, also, 
they are more drouth resistant than the 
hard red spring wheats. 

Trusting that I have not overburdened 
you too greatly with this discussion, that 
you will find some source vf humor even 
in it, and that if I must needs be a villain 
in your sight, I may at least be credited 
with being an honest one, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. R. Batt, 
Cerealist in Charge. 

Mr. Ball’s statement is the first coher- 
ent and reasonable presentation of the 
subject from the point of view of the 
department that The Northwestern Mill- 
er has ever received. 

The contention that the Russian set- 
tlers and not the department were re- 
sponsible for the introduction of durum 
wheat in the Northwest is undoubtedly 
correct. It indicates the early existence 
of unsuspected Bolshevik tendencies; 
moreover, it coincides with the statement 
of The Northwestern Miller, made many 
years ago, that even the idea of the de- 
partment was not original. It traced 
durum still further back than the Rus- 
sian farmer, claiming that goose wheat 
was raised, and discarded as worthless 
for bread making purposes, years before 
Secretary Wilson ever heard of it. 

Be that as it may, durum received an 
enormous impetus from the department, 
and like the genii let out of the bottle 
became master of the situation. It is 
quite true that farmers must have found 
it temporarily profitable to raise, other- 
wise they would not have persevered, but 
profit made from raising a wheat that 
has but a limited domestic demand, and 
depends mainly on export for its chief 
market, is not permanent, and the result 
of this year’s crop will probably tell an- 
other and a different story. 

The optimistic views of Mr. Ball in 
regard to the future of wheat raising in 
the Northwest are most gratifying and 
encouraging. He believes that the turn- 
ing point has been reached, which will be 
good news to the millers of this section. 
The splendid work being done by the de- 
partment in eradicating and preventing 
rust, and its successful efforts in breed- 
ing high grade milling wheat are worthy 
of the greatest praise. 

Altogether, the present attitude of the 
department, with its real helpfulness in 
the cause of better wheat, is in marked 
distinction to that of the past, when the 
pseudo-scientist found in it his haven 
of refuge, whence he was able to speak 
with authority to the detriment of real 
and sound progress. 
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EXPORT GRAIN PROFITS 


The report just made by the Federal 
Trade Commission on the export grain 
trade, pursuant to the Senate resolution 
introduced by Senator Ladd last Decem- 
ber, has the advantage of being open to 
interpretation either as convincing proof 
of outrageous profiteering or as a clear 
demonstration that the export grain trade 
is doing business on the narrowest of 
profit margins. In other words, the ex- 
haustive document gets nowhere beyond 
showing what every one knew before, that 
the exportation of grain is a highly specu- 
lative undertaking, demanding, for its 
successful operation, an intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions abroad, ample con- 
nections, and plenty of credit. 

Those who are prejudiced in advance 
against the grain trade as a whole will 
seize with avidity on the paragraphs 
which show that in 1920 the average prof- 
its of eighteen of the leading grain ex- 
porting companies amounted to fifty- 
eight per cent on their capital stock, sur- 
plus and reserves, and to thirty per cent 
in 1921. They will, of course, disregard 
the statement that most of the companies 
employed a large proportion of borrowed 
funds, and that there is very little fixed 
investment in plant, a fact which makes 
the relation of the profits to the invested 
capital necessarily abnormal. 

The defenders of the grain trade, on 
the other hand, will point to the state- 
ment that the average profit of exporters 
on wheat per bushel in 1921 was only 
three tenths of a cent, excluding trans- 
actions in futures. For other grains, 
likewise excluding transactions in futures, 
the average per bushel was a net profit 
of six tenths of a cent for rye, a net 
loss of one and three tenths cents for 
corn, a net profit of one tenth of a cent 
for barley, and of two and one tenth 
cents for oats. Trading in futures, which 
is distinct from the business of exporting 
grain, considerably modified the profits 
and losses on export sales. 

The chief significance of the report is 
its demonstration of the uncertain nature 
of the grain export business, as proved 
by the wide variations in the financial 
results shown by different companies. In 
1921 the profit or loss on capital, surplus 
and reserves, including transactions in 
grain futures, ranged all the way from a 
loss of over twenty per cent to a profit of 
six hundred and forty-one per cent. The 
enormous profits shown by certain com- 
panies were due largely to the smallness 
of the invested capital in proportion to 
the number of times it was turned over in 
the course of the year’s business. 

It was to be expected that the report, 
in view of its origin and purpose, and 
the frankly partisan character of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, would not pre- 
sent a very favorable picture of the ex- 
port grain trade, and as a whole it has 
amply fulfilled the hopes of those who 
were behind Senator Ladd in calling for 
it. Making all necessary allowances for 
bias, the report indicates that the busi- 
ness of exporting grain as at present car- 
ried on is a highly speculative one, hold- 
ing prospects of enormous profits or of 
almost correspondingly heavy losses. The 
total volume of actual sales for export 
varies immensely from year to year, and 
often extensive trading in futures is nec- 
essary. to offset heavy losses made on the 
export end of the business. 

Thus the report is an additional demon- 
stration of the economic weakness of ex- 
porting raw materials in place of the 
manufactured products thereof. It is 
most unlikely that the exporting concern 
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which showed a profit of six hundred and 
forty-one per cent in 1921 benefited the 
grain growers in any way. It did not 
actually increase the total volume of 
grain shipped abroad; its profits were 
made by buying at low prices and selling 
at high ones. Presumably it did not open 
up any new foreign markets for Ameri- 
can grain, and its success was achieved 
solely at the expense of its less fortunate 
competitors. 

The export trade in flour shows no 
such possibilities of huge profits, but 
neither does it have such preposterous 
fluctuations. It means a permanent, de- 
pendable outlet for American farm 
products, distributing most of its profits 
between the grain producer, in an in- 
creased market for his produce, and the 
domestic flour consumer, in a lower price 
for his bread. It is practically nonspec- 
ulative, except in so far as seaboard ex- 
porters may be able to offset the heavy 
charges for storage and handling by sell- 
ing flour at an advance due to strength 
in wheat prices. 

Certainly the Federal Trade Commis- 
‘sion’s report ought to serve as an ample 
warning against ill-advised attempts of 
such organizations as the United States 
Grain Growers, Incorporated, to enter 
the export grain trade. Lacking the 
three qualifications which the report 
enumerates as essential to success, “val- 
uable trade connections, knowledge of 
conditions and, especially, credit,” such 
organizations would undertake to export 
grain with a virtual certainty of heavy 
losses. Furthermore, with the abandon- 
ment of government control by the prin- 
cipal grain buying nations, any form 
of government regulation of exports 
from the United States would tend sim- 
ply to divert the trade to other export- 
ing countries in which the exporters were 
not similarly handicapped. 

Thus it is as a demonstration of the 
economic desirability of exporting grain 
products instead of grain that the report 
has its greatest value; and if the gov- 
ernment, acting through the agency of 
the United States Shipping Board, sees 
fit to effect a further modification of 
ocean freight rates so as to favor the 
exportation of such products as flour, the 
Federal Trade Commission’s labors will 
not have been entirely in vain. 





BARE JUSTICE ASKED 


In pre-war days publishers enjoyed a 
rate of one cent a pound on mail matter 
of the second class. Thiggwas an ex- 
ceedingly small charge for carrying peri- 
odicals through the mails, and it was 
alleged by almost every successive post- 
master general for years that it entailed 
a loss to the government and was largely 
responsible for the annual deficit in the 
department. 

The theory on which this rate was 
established in the first place was that the 
cause of public knowledge and enlighten- 
ment was served by the wide circulation 
of periodicals throughout the nation, and 
therefore they should be carried in the 
mails at a nominal charge, regardless of 
cost. This theory was probably sound 
and admirable in the days before adver- 
tising was so general, when publications 
depended largely on subscriptions for 
their existence, and therefore were rarely 
profitable undertakings; but with the 
enormous increase in advertising they be- 
came independent of the subscriber, ex- 
cept in an indirect sense, and there was 
no good reason why the government 
should subsidize their owners by carrying 
them to destination at less than cost, 


thereby taxing the public for the benefit 
of the publishers. 

The thing became an abuse; successive 
postmasters general called attention to 
it and vainly endeavored to induce Con- 
gress to increase the rate, but the pub- 
lishers stubbornly clung to what they 
considered their vested rights, and their 
influence was too strong to be overcome. 
It is true that the Post Office Depart- 
ment was exceedingly vague about the 
exact cost of handling this class of mail, 
and apparently its accounts were kept 
in such an inexact, slipshod manner that 
it was unable clearly to establish what 
the cost was. 

The publishers, for their part, were 
quite willing to take advantage of the 
government’s loose methods of cost ac- 
counting in order to continue a status 
quo which was so greatly to their advan- 
tage. During this period The North- 
western Miller was one of the very few 
publications which frankly opposed the 
one cent rate, advocating a reasonable 
advance and holding that periodicals had 
no right to accept from the government 
a concession that entailed a public loss. 

The vast majority of the publishers 
ignored the ethics of the case, and in- 
stead of co-operating. with the depart- 
ment to ascertain the cost of carrying 
second class mail and showing a willing- 
ness to pay this cost, they simply fought 
every move to reform the abuse. 

In so doing they made a great mis- 
take, and very dearly have they paid for 
their selfish shortsightedness. As invari- 
ably happens, greed and unreasonable- 
ness brought their due punishment, 
which, in this case, might have been 
avoided had the publishers pursued a lib- 
eral policy toward the government. 

Postmasters general who had attempt- 
ed to establish the rate on a just basis, 
or who had the temerity openly to oppose 
the publishers’ selfish stand, were either 
intimidated or ignored, until Postmaster 
General Burleson came into office. The 
enlightenment theoretically diffused by 
periodicals meant nothing to him; he 
was, first, last and all the time, an old 
line Democratic office holder who, except 
for the perusal of his home town news- 
paper, probably read very little in the 
way of periodical literature. He inher- 
ited the usual deficit, and as usual he 
blamed it on the low rate charged for 
second class mail. 

The coming of the war gave this philis- 
tine his opportunity, and he availed him- 
self of it with a vengeance. Sentimental 
considerations crediting periodicals with 
an enlightening influence which should be 
encouraged by nominal postal rates were 
swept aside. The war revenue bill of 
1917 carried a provision imposing in- 
creases on second class mail matter as 
an emergency measure. It was written 
into the law without hearings or investi- 
gation, under pressure for war revenue. 
Its operation was deferred for a year 
to permit revision, but the promise to 
revise was never kept, and the enormous 
advance went into effect. In 1918 the 
former nominal charge for carrying this 
class of mail was so increased that nearly 
twelve million dollars were collected from 
the publishers for this service; during 
the past fiscal year this amount has more 
than doubled, reaching a total of over 
twenty-five million dollars. 

This preposterous tax, out of all pro- 
portion to the cost of the service ren- 
dered, and a source of large profit to 
the government, has become so burden- 
some to the publishers that many thou- 
sands of the smaller periodicals, because 
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of its exactions combined with the post- 
war recession in business, have suspend- 
ed. Moreover, in order to be sure that 
it would be drastic enough, the law not 
only provided for an advance of one 
hundred and seventy-five per cent over 
pre-war rates, but for two additional in- 
creases to go into effect in 1920 and 1921, 
three years after the war ended and the 
need for war revenue ceased. 

Unlike other industries, publishing can- 
not shift this tax. To pass it on to the 
subscriber, accustomed to nominal sub- 
scription rates scarcely covering the bare 
cost of paper, would be impossible. If 
subscribers were charged what it costs 
to produce and mail a periodical they 
would simply cease to be. The adver- 
tising rates are determined by considera- 
tions other than cost of delivery, the 
number of subscribers and their potential 
buying power being factors in their estab- 
lishment; hence this tax cannot be passed 
on to the advertiser. It must come out 
of the profits. The publishing industry, 
in common with other enterprises, has 
been obliged to withstand deflation, and 
profits in a large number of cases have 
wholly evaporated, hence this war tax, 
still continued unabated and unmodified, 
is breaking the backs of those publishers 
who depend on the mail for the distribu- 
tion of their periodicals. 

From a paternal policy encouraging 
the dissemination of the printed word 
on the assumption that publications are 
an inseparable part of the national life, 
that the majority of American citizens 
are dependent upon the press for intel- 
lectual inspiration, and that, even at con- 
siderable cost to the public, it was wise 
to carry periodicals through the mails at a 
nominal charge, the government has gone 
to the other and furthest extreme, ex- 
ploiting their absolute necessity for a 
high and unreasonable profit, and literal- 
ly taxing them out of existence. Thou- 
sands of compositors and printers are 
already out of work as a result of this 
policy; editors, writers and artists are 
acutely feeling the pinch of restricted 
avenues through which to dispose of their 
services or market their contributions. 

Since the war ended, all other taxes 
imposed for war revenue purposes, ex- 
cepting the estates tax, have been re- 
moved or modified by Congress. Pub- 
lishers alone have been refused consi«- 
eration, and their appeals for redress 
have been unheeded by legislators. . In 
1922 it is estimated that they will pay 
the government more than thirty-three 
million dollars for this service, which, by 
the way, is not performed as effectively 
and promptly as it was before the war. 
There is little wonder, therefore, that the 
publishing business is in a depressed con- 
dition compared to other industries which 
have been relieved of war tax burdens. 

For some years it has been useless for 
the publishers to appeal to Washington 
for justice and fair treatment. As long 
as Mr. Burleson held office any mitiga- 
tion of his tyrannical and oppressive 
policy was hopeless. Now, however, they 
are making an effort to obtain relief; 
they are not asking for a return to the 
old rates, but for the repeal of the last 
two advances which went into effect in 
1920 and 1921. This relief, if granted 
by Congress, would retain the rates in 
effect prior to these advances, and still 
give the government one hundred and 
seventy-five per cent more than pre-war 
rates. Publishers are not asking for 
preferential treatment of any kind, but 
for mere justice in order that they may 
continue to exist. 
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The break in wheat on Monday, May 
99, resulted in lower prices for flour, 
but did not appear to stimulate trade. 
Intervention of Memorial Day interrupt- 
ed the normal course of business, and 
this, combined with the general demorali- 
zation attendant upon the situation in 
the wheat market, conspired to keep flour 
in its previous condition of dullness. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 











Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

May S21 .....+0: 35 $7.45 $6.85 
May 23 ....-+:. 8.60 7.65 7.15 
ae? i ccdantes 8.70 7.65 7.26 
April. U: vecsiees 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 .....-- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 ..ccecces 7.76 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 10° ....++. 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jam, 8 ccscaeess 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 .-.eeuees 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 ccccscece 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 ccocvcese 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 8.70 7.65 7.05 
Aug. 1 sccscecte 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Taly 2 sacccscer 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June. 1 ...ccese 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 wvvcccses 45 7.90 7.30 
May 14, 1920f.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 
*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord 


high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
May 21-27 ....ee- 42 61 40 

May 14-20 ....++. 42 59 34% 
May 7-18 ......0.6 44 59 38 
April 30-May 6... 41 59 41 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 68 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as-reported on May 31 
was $24.75 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


May 3 ecccccey $29.00 Oct. 1 ........ $19.35 
Be Ba bed008 S7,76 Gept. 2 ..ccccce 19.70 
March 1 ...... 32.16 Aug. 1 ......+.+ 21.00 
Wem, 2 .cccsece 37.60 July 1 ........- 20.60 
TOM. B ccccsces 28.76 June l .......- 22.66 
BOO. B cocicccee 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
WOW. FT cecocsece 18.65 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

May 31 $6.20 $5.95 $5.15 
May 23 6.30 6.00 5.35 
May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb, 1 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan, 3 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 1 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nov. 1 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct. 1 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 6.55 
Aug. 1 6.70 6.00 6.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 1 7.05 7.00 6.35 
Mayl1.. -00 5.90 5.70 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 31.) 


Toronto.—Export flour trade poor. 
Domestic markets buying sparingly at 
old prices. 


NasHvitte.—Flour trade has quiet 
tone, with scattering sales to meet cur- 
rent demands. Millfeed lower, with light 
demand. 


PuiLapetpHia.—F lour quiet, with buy- 
ers and sellers apart on prices. Bak- 
eries carrying small stocks and showing 
little disposition to increase them. Mill- 
feed sold slowly and ruled weak. 


Boston.—Slow demand for all grades 
of flour, with market weak and pressure 
to sell on all brands. Trade holding off 
on the expectation that the market will 
rule much lower. Millfeed quiet, with 
market weak on wheat feeds, especially 
bran. Other feeds a shade lower. 


Mitwavxker.—Flour prices weak and 
10@20c lower on Monday’s break in 
wheat. Soft grades especially weak. 
Considerable business expected to de- 
velop over holiday. Rye flour also easy, 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— May June July Aug. . Sept. 
Belgium ...... 5 8 8 14 3 
Bremuda ,.... 2 1 2 1 3 
British Guiana 13 14 15 10 14 
Br, S. Africa.. 2 és 1 2 1 
Br. W. Indies.. 55 41 43 49 38 
Cube sccsveves on 2 1 3 7 
Denmark ..... 3 3 21 7 5 
Finland ....... 1 12 1 1 2 
Germany ..... 2 4 6 2 
OOO: cscavces 4 oe es 
Greenland ,.... ee oe 9°. 

Hongkong . ee ee oe 
Tappan .cescoce oe os a, o> =a es 
Netherlands .. 6 22 14 2 1 
Newfoundland. 21 26 $5 06°15 35 
ei eS 1 5 es 
RUS cesacies 1 ee 
Sweden ....cee 1 1 os 1 oe 
Turkey .cccees mae 3 3 2° 10 
U. Kingdom... .35 378 291 338 231 
United States.. 43 6 4 1 5 
Venezuela ..... 2 4 2 3 2 
Othera ..rccece 6 5 8 5 4 
Totals ....518 535 465 454 361 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. March April Total 
ee ee - 2 ee nA oe 40 





2 2 1 1 3 2 1 21 
7 8 7 11 15 21 7 142 
2 4 3 1 4 6 7 33 
31 33 35 39 42 91 36 533 
9 14 11 12 14 20 6 99 
15 23 25 15 22 22 6 167 
4 5 8 5 14 27 35 115 
9 3 1 3 7 8 2 47 
es ee 1 5 2 1 oe 13 
a ee 1 os 1 ee 11 
oe 1 10 16 9 14 4 54 
ee 2 5 11 20 8 Ps 48 
2 os 1 4 9 2 63 
62 59 30 18 15 21 8 345 
9 19 7 1 3 45 

1 ee 1 11 1 1 16 

2 2 1 1 6 5 2 22 
19 25 8 6 16 16 70 176 
434 545 478 402 377 470 2356 4,629 
42 101 83 56 61 71 63 536 
4 10 9 7 7 16 5 71 
15 9 il 13 15 56 18 165 
659 856 748 = 632 665 986 612 7,391 


but nominally unchanged. Millfeed dull. 
Bran off $1 ton. _Middlings 50c lower. 


Kansas Crry.—Decline in wheat fu- 
tures and approach of harvest taken by 
flour buyers as indication of lower flour 
market, especially as cash wheat pre- 
miums are still large and will probably 
be forced down. Not much trading was 
done in flour, although a few mills re- 
ported a gain in small sales, both of 
patents and straights, the latter to bak- 
ers. Clears*not in demand at market, 
but considerable business could be done 
at bargain prices. Shipping directions 
good in most instances. 

Cuicaco.—The bottom dropping out of 
the wheat market on May 29 has lowered 
flour prices 25@50c. On account of the 
intervention of the holiday it is difficult 
to say what will be the attitude of buy- 
ers. Many of the local flour men look 
for an increased volume of business, at 
least for immediate delivery, if the mar- 
ket holds comparatively steady. At pres- 
ent the situation is quiet. Clears are 
still in good demand, and local mills have 
none to offer. Feed market dead, and 
quotations 50c@$1 lower on bran. 





March Feed Exports 

Exports of bran and middlings and of 

cottonseed and linseed oil cake and meal 

from the United States in March, 1922, by 

countries of destination, as officially reported, 
in tons of 2,000 Ibs: 

Oil cake 
-—and meal—, 
Bran and Cotton- 














To— middlings seed Linseed 
PMc vccvcccee ave 112 4,765 
Denmark ......... 13,616 eee 
GOPRORT ccccverse 7,710 er 
Netherlands ... s'n6 20,526 
Norway ....... 793 eee 
BWOGER 2 cccsccccee 4,852 es 
United Kingdom .. ee 1,356 962 
CORRE cccovcevess 23 21 eee 
POROMR ccccccccce 1 7 1 
ere 136 41 ° 
WOOPURRRR cccccccce 19 eee 
Trinidad and To- 

 eAaerraeree 47 
Other British West 

BMGIAE ccceccenss 3 ose 2 
GL. 6 6is:00080¢00% 466 10 oe 
Philippine Islands. 15 6% eee 
Virgin Islands .... me wee 2 
French Oceania ... 2 eee ° 
Miquelon and St. 

oo ee 2 
PEE ccestsecccss 1,767 

TOCRID cccvcceses 2,434 28,518 26,305 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended May 
27, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic 959 2,009 1,146 139 1,219 
eee 442 134 2 Ary 92 
Pacifile ...0.- 114 one ‘ 262 

Totals ....1,515 2,143 1,148 401 1,311 
Prev. week. .1,554 902 727 160 57 


Totals July 1- 


May 27..175,993 92,605 7,903 21,952 15,852 





Estimated Oats Consumption 

United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the consumption of oats in se- 
lected countries for the five-year averages 
1909-13 and 1914-18, including oatmeal and 
rolled oats in terms of grain, in bushels 

(000’s omitted in totals): 
7—1909-183—, -——1914-18—, 


er Per 

Total capita Total capita 
Aus.-Hungary.. 241,584 4.67 ...... oes 
Belgium ...... S000 GC.BS aceses evece 
France ....... 339,865 8.59 279,832 7.41 
Germany ..... 695,227 9.06 ...... Rees 
BOGE cccéacvcee 45,095 1.30 56,431 1.55 
‘Netherlands 26,607 4.41 22,765 3.53 
U. Kingdom... 249,129 5.51 246,879 5.66 
United States.1,106,063 11.81 1,309,844 13.00 





at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
May 28 May 29 


May 27 May 20 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...230,630 237,185 254,895 296,295 
Ge FM sc csaces 10,300 8,210 9,880 3,765 
Duluth-Superior 16,505 21,460 17,640 49,110 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 7,000 4,815 12,800 





Totals 


inenis se 61,435 273,855 287,230 361,970 
Outside 5 


cee eee 130,850 





Ag’gate sprg..399,470 ...... 418,080 


Bt, AOS ccccss 30,600 30,100 26,600 23,000 
Re ae 32,400 30,650 28,700 43,650 
eae 138,160 135,950 72,750 78,160 
Rochester ..... 7,800 7,300 6,800 8,300 
Chicago ....... 25,500 28,500 18,250 20,500 
Kansas City.... 78,700 83,600 73,700 - 70,500 





Kansas Cityt... 20 266,790 220,315 269,300 


GO. éccscsce 17,560 14,600 10,000 15,740 
a errr. SECTS .ccecs 33,346 .rcoss 
Oe 16,500 15,300 18,800 7,100 
Toledof ....... 56,565 51,645 45,570 23,890 
Indianapolis .. 8,240 7,870 3,285 7,330 
Nashville** .... 96,880 106,460 81,010 66,530 
Portland, Oreg. 14,375 14,785 17,525 32,650 
Seattle ........ 26,420 29,860 13,785 26,625 
Tacoma ....... 22,640 13,740 24,725 37,100 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 28 May 29 


May 27 May 20 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 42 44 46 54 
GR. PGE secccccece 44 35 42 16 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 58 49 ae 
Outside mills* .... 42 38 40 42 
Average spring... 42 42 44 52 
Milwaukee ........ 25 44 21 53 
OO ar 61 59 53 46 
eee 42 40 37 56 
DEE 96:55.060.008 83 82 43 47 
Rochester ........ 42 40 37 45 
0 ae 64 71 61 70 
Kansas City ...... 68 73 65 73 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 55 49 61 
OMBRS 2c. ccccccce 92 77 41 65 
GRIERS cccccccvsccs 77 50 
DENOGO sccscccccss 34 32 39 14 
TONE cescocccen 40 35 $2 29 
Indianapolis ...... 36 35 14 32 
POS IIOF? .wccese 48 51 40 39 
Portland, Oregon... 25 25 36 68 
errr 50 56 26 50 
TOCOMR oc cveccees 40 24 43 65 
TOON: co cvceccoss 50 48 41 54 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


TRADE AT A STANDSTILL 


English Market Adversely Affected by Ameri- 
can Conditions and Further Drop in 
Home Milled Prices 


Lonpon, Enc., May 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade is at a complete standstill, 
being adversely affected by the lower 
American markets, hot weather, and a 
further drop in the price of home milled 
flour. Manitoba exports are offered at 
41s, c.i.f., ($6.30 per bbl), but buyers 
show no interest. Stocks of imported 
flour on spot are heavy. Home millers 
are offering straight run at 47s 6d, deliv- 
ered. They also carry large stocks, and 
are working on short time. 

C. F. G. Rares. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, May 31. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....ccccceeesecccscvevene $7.50@ 8.00 eo Be? See ee $7.85@ 8.10 $9.25@10.00 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $8.85@ 9.10 $8.00@ 8.30 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ............++eeeee 7.00@ 7.50 7.55@ 8.05 --@.. 7.60@ 7.85 7.85@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.50 7.40@ 8.75 7.70@ 8.00 Tee Pre 
Spring HHS GOOMe occ cicc eve csccecceesesoues 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50- ORS oss 5.35@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.75 re ere 6.75@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 2 060 6@P sense 5 eer 
Hard winter short patent..............-+0. 6.80@ 7.15 se@.. 7.00@ 7.65 6.85@ 7.10 ret, Pere 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.80 6.80@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ..... 6.30@ 6.80 oo @ os 6.45@ 6.85 6.35@ 6.65 7.15@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 eevee Ms ccce 7.00@ 7.40 TT) Peer 
Hard winter first clear.... 5.50@ 6.00 oo Duce 5.00@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.10 6.00@ 6.75 00g 0M eecee oo @ecoce Perre) lever coos se Mes © @ ..0e- 
Soft winter short patent.............+eeee+- 6.00@ 6.20 os QD accce ae fee 6.75@ 7.00 0000 o De cone 6.75@ 7.00 00 eG « cc0:0 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 
Soft winter straight ...........ssecee aes 5.70@ 5.80 e erre 76s oe 6.10@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.35 *%5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 
Soft winter first clear...........e.e00- 4.75@ 5.00 ove O esses oo @ cvs 4.50@ 4.90 eres eerie cece e@ecece coe @Ps coe 5.25@ 5.75 err. Pere 5.00@ 5.50 
el eee eee err ir Peet eer 5.65@ 5.80 5.90@ 6.10 o@.. ° @ .coee 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 Ae ey a ee 
Rye flomr, stam@ard .......ccccccccccscccces 5.20@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.25 --@... occ Do cece © ccc oo ccee 5.50@ 5.90 ree eee c0cc os cece oo@.. ©@....- 

FEED— 

Spring Wes ck Fed Sebi 8s Ve eed oe 6 BS 20.00 @ 25.00 19.00 @ 20.00 try) Pre occce Bocce ee 27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 26.50@27.50 27.00@28.00 o@. 00. 
Bard WIIG OG oar 65:050:0:0:0.0: 8:60.69 000 5 0 400-40 21.50 @ 22.25 «060 0s ose 18.00@19.00 22.50@23.00 Pee er rr 6onas Os wes coe 37.25 ee ee ae are 
Bott White DERM occceccccccceccvceccvcecess 22.00@23.00 2090 Os esse —e. eee 23.00 @ 23.50 et Bie 30.00@31.00 29.00@30.00 eee + @27.50 23.00 @25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 21.25 @21.50 «+++» @20.00 22.00 @ 23.00 odbc oD. wees «v@... 28.00 @ 29.00 28.00 @ 29.00 27.50 @28.00 27.00 @ 28.00 26.00@ 29.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts),.......... «+e 27.00@28.00 24.00 @27.00 24.00 @ 25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 -@.. 33.00@34.00 33.00 @ 34.00 29.00 @30.00 31.00 @32.00 oreo e Mc ccce 
Red Qa are ee oso 5s sb stag cokes gers ses eee se 33.50@35.00 32.00 @35.00 0 cores seen eres Perens osess Whe caes 37.00@38.00  37.00@38.00 +++++@38.50  38.00@39.00 Sree 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ..... ++ ++$8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.90@6.40 (49's) $5.30@6.00 (49's) coco Doves $8.10 @8.90 $6.90@7.40 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 @.... 6.00 @7.00 7.60@8.30 8.30 @9.30 7.75 @8.65 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


a. 
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DEBATE ON WATERWAYS 


Governor of Kansas Upholds St. Lawrence 
Plan—Governor of New York 
Assails It 


Cuicaco, Inz., May 27.—In a debate not 
lacking in wit and humor, and containing 
much of national interest and importance, 
Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
tried, on the evening of May 23 at the La 
Salle Hotel, to convince an audience of 
over 500 people that the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterways project is not only 
feasible but is the means of increasing 
the production and prosperity of the 
United States, and Governor Nathan L. 
Miller, of New York, attempted to ex- 
plain that sufficient evidence has not been 
presented so far to prove that such a 
— is practicable. 

joint discussion between the two 
governors was arranged for by the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, and at- 
tracted the attention of many of the 
prominent men of the country. Prelimi- 
nary to the debate, which followed a din- 
ner given in the ballroom of the hotel, 
Herman H. Hettler, president of the 
association, read a letter from President 
Harding, in which the chief executive 
commended the idea of the discussion for 
its informative value. William Hale 
Thompson, mayor of Chicago, welcomed 
the honorable guests and debaters to the 
city. 


GOVERNOR ALLEN’S DEFENSE 


Governor Allen began his defense by 
stating that 43,000,000 people live in the 
country tributary to the Great Lakes, 
that half of that number are farmers, 
that agricultural prosperity, the funda- 
mental basis of all prosperity, is meas- 
ured by the difference between cost of 
production and the price at which prod- 
ucts are sold, and that at the present 
time wheat grown in Kansas and Ne- 
braska is farther from the New York 
market, in cost of transportation, than 
wheat grown in Argentina. In explain- 
ing this he said, “You can move Argen- 
tine wheat by its short rail haul to the 

ort, ship it to New York, carry it in- 
and to a mill, and ship it back to New 
York as flour before the transportation 
charge equals the freight on wheat from 
the West to the Atlantic seaboard.” 

Governor Allen contended that farm- 
ers of the Middle West had been struck 
a paralyzing blow by the increased cost 
of transportation, and he claimed that the 
13,000,000 tons of food products shipped 
for export from that district in 1921 at 
railroad freight cost of $73,000,000 could 
have been carried by water at a saving 
of $60,000,000. “As an indication of the 
relative cost of water and rail haul,” he 
said, “the provisions rate from Chicago to 
New York by rail is 68c per 100 Ibs, a 
distance less than 1,000 miles. The rate 
on —e by steamer from New York 
to Hamburg, a distance of more than 
3,000 miles, is 35¢c per 100 Ibs.” 

The several loadings and unloadings 
now necessary in moving freight eastward 
were pointed out as the direct causes of 
high charges, and the latter could be sat- 
isfactorily reduced, according to the gov- 
ernor of Kansas, if the waterway which 
already extends halfway to the sea were 
completed. “The ——— of the other 
half of the journey depends only upon 
the canalization of 33 miles of the St. 
Lawrence River,” he said. “Surely we 
should not be called a visionary and 
fanatical people for desiring to remove 
this obstacle of 33 miles in order to = 
2,000 miles of ready access to the markets 
of the world in ships loaded at inland 
ports.” 

Attention was called to Julius Barnes’s 
estimate that 5c per bu, and in some cases 
llc, could be added to the value of grain 
loaded on ocean vessels at lake ports. 
Governor Allen claimed that the railroads 
can no longer take care of transportation 
demands, that they are not so well 
equipped today as they were four years 
ago, and that it would require $2,000,000,- 
000 per year to make them competent, 
whereas the expense of $290,000,000 which 
would be necessary to deepen the canal to 
30 feet would be more than offset by the 
financial and commercial benefits which 
would accrue from the realization of the 
waterways project. In proof of this Gov- 
ernor Allen quoted the international joint 
commission on the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence as estimating that the Unit- 
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ed States would have, as its share of the 


energy created by the canalization of the 
river, 1,400,000 hydroelectric horse power, 
and that the saving of coal by use of this 
power would amount to 600,000 tons. Be- 
sides this there would be t industrial 
benefit to the East, and more money 
would be turned over each year to the 
farmers of the West than would pay the 
entire cost of the canal. 


GOVERNOR MILLER’S ARGUMENT 


In presenting the negative side of the 
discussion, Governor Miller opened by 
saying: “It seems paradoxical that the 
state which led the crusade to make the 
country dry is now clamoring for water. 
And all the water in the Atlantic will 
not quench its thirst.” He then made it 
clear that he and New York are in favor 
of any practicable improvements to the 
country’s system of transportation, but 
he said no real business man would invest 
$1 on the plan as thus far outlined. He 
called the evidence presented by the joint 
commission on the project inconclusive 
and entirely too indefinite, and said that 
he believes in study first, and action aft- 
erwards. 

“If there is any reasonable hope that 
your desires can be granted, that Chicago 
can be made a seaport, and that the At- 
lantic Ocean can be brought 1,200 to 2,000 
miles inland, then New York is not so 
sectional or so selfish as to interpose any 
objections whatever to the consummation 
of that hope,” Governor Miller stated; 
but he declared further that, in his opin- 
ion, undue impetus had been given the 
proposal on account of abnormal condi- 
tions caused by the war. 

He declared that the estimated cost is 
wholly inadequate, but that if the project 
is feasible it does not matter how much it 
will cost. He asserted, however, that cer- 
tain great factors had not been consid- 
ered. He pointed out that the commis- 
sion committed itself no further than by 
saying that “it is inclined to the view 
that the St. Lawrence route would afford 
a material saving.” 

“A modest claim as compared to what 
the advocates of this project assert,” the 

vernor commented. In reply to Julius 

arnes’s quoted statement that 5@IlIc 
could be saved on each bushel of grain 
loaded on ocean bottoms at lake ports, he 
said, “The fact is that at this moment 
the combined rate from the lake ports to 
New York, including all cost of transfer, 
elevator charges, and the like, is less than 
lle per bu; and I do not suppose you 
would save all of that.” 

Governor Miller argued that the whole 
case for the waterways plan had been 
built up on the assumption that lake ports 
could be made seaports, and that ocean- 
going vessels would travel the inland wa- 
terway. In referring to this, the governor 
remarked, “I admit that, as an engineer- 
ing proposition, you can make a canal 25 
or 30 ft deep, and I admit that if you 
construct such a waterway it will be 
physically possible for ocean-going ves- 
sels of appropriate draft to navigate it. 
The question is not whether they can do 
it, but whether they will do it.” He then 
said that it has been suggested that some 
kind of vessel could be devised suited to 
navigate both the ocean and the lakes, or 
that most tramp steamers would be suit- 
able. Concerning: the latter point he jok- 
ingly said, “But we would not want Gov- 
ernor Allen to go to Liverpool on a tramp 
steamer.” 

Governor Miller also stressed the point 
that the waterway would be closed five 
months in the year, and said that hope 
of improved transportation must rest 
upon rail, supplemented by water, car- 
—e “You will not help your situation 
by diverting for seven months of the year 
the traffic from the means of transporta- 
tion which must serve you the entire 12 
months of the year,” he said. He sug- 
gested that the waterways of the central 
states be improved so that wheat could 
more easily be shipped via the Gulf. The 
consumption of wheat is steadily P sag 
larger than the production, in gov- 
ernor’s opinion, and he said that within a 
not distant future it is possible that the 
United States will have no wheat to ex- 
port. 

GOVERNOR ALLEN’S REBUTTAL 


In answering Governor Miller’s argu- 
ments, Governor Allen stated that his 
opponent is not truly representative of 

ew York, since the state itself is entirely 





selfish in its interests, while the governor 
is open-minded. He held that Governor 
Miller belittles the tramp steamer, that 


80 per cent of the steamers registered for 
insurance are of the type of vessel from 
3,000 to 10,000 tons, and that they would 
be sent into the Great Lakes and through 
the canal. If the United States is losing 
out in wheat production, as claimed by 
Governor Miller, then we will export corn, 
Governor Allen argued. 

In closing, he said: “Governor Miller 
is for this proposal if we can prove it 
feasible. The other parts of New York 
are opposed to it because they fear it is 
feasible.” 

Among those seated at the speakers’ 
table were Governor J. A. O. Preus, of 
Minnesota, W. L. Harding, ex-governor 
of Iowa, Governor Thomas E. Campbell, 
of Arizona, and B. A. Eckhart, president 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and former 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 


Association. 
V. P. WirrrraMs. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR AWARDS 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 27.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, made awards May 25 on bids to 
furnish it with 845,152 lbs hard wheat 
flour and 24,990 Ibs soft wheat flour. 

The mills which received the contracts, 
amounts in pounds, points of delivery 
and prices are as follows: Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., a total of 595,154 Ibs 
hard wheat flour distributed as follows: 
39,984, at 2.874c per lb, Fort Niagara, 
Lewiston, N. Y., 24,990 at 3.354c, Fort 
Jay, N. Y., 40,082 at 3.374c, Fort H. G. 
Wright, New London, Conn., 299,978 at 
3.4384c, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Texas, 100,058 at 3.434c, Camp Travis, 
San Antonio, Texas, 90,062, packed in 
doubles, at 3.421c, Brooklyn, N. Y; Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, 249,998 lbs hard wheat 
flour at 3.58lc, Fort Bliss, Texas; May- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 24,990 
lbs on wheat flour at 3.371c, Fort Jay, 


; V. P. Wii11aMs. 





BAKERS’ MEETING POSTPONED 

The meeting of the Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association, scheduled to be held at 
Hagerstown, Md., June 6, has been post- 
posed to June 13, in order to give 
Pennsylvania members of the association 
an opportunity to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation in session that week at Bedford 
Springs. 

A large delegation of Baltimore bak- 
ers, headed by George E. Muhly, past 
president of the Potomac States Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, will motor 
to Bedford Springs, while Frank E. 
Smith, of Cumberland, vice president of 
the same association, will head a pa 
of motorists from West Virginia and 
western Maryland. Messrs. Muhly and 
Smith will extend an invitation to the 
Pennsylvania bakers to meet with the 
Potomac States bakers at Baltimore, 
June 19-22. 





PIONEER MISSOURI MILLER DEAD 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—William 
Pollock, 92 years old, died at his home 
in Mexico, Mo., on Sunday, May 28. He 
was one of the pioneer millers of Mis- 
souri, having started a mill in Mexico in 
1869. At the time of his death, he was 
president and owner of the William Pol- 
lock Milling & Elevator Co. He was the 
oldest Mason in Missouri, having joined 
the order in 1856, and was a director in 
Hardin College, a girls’ school, located 
in Mexico, for more than 30 years. Mr. 
Pollock is survived by one son and one 


daughter. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





RADIO AIDS IN BAKING 

InpranaPouis, Inp., May 27.—Bread 
was baked with radio assistance at Mun- 
cie on the evening of May 23, as a fea- 
ture of that city’s annual pure food 
show, and for the benefit of members of 
the Indiana Retail Grocers’ Association, 
who were holding their annual conven- 
tion in Muncie. An electrical baking ap- 
paratus was started at intervals by 
sparks from radio stations in various 
cities of the country. The finished loaf 
was declared to be excellent bread. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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BETTER WHEAT CAMPAIGN 


Improvement Plans Made at Meeting in To- 
peka, Kansas—Publicity and Adver- 
tising to Be Employed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 27.—Definite 
plans for a campaign to improve the 
quality of wheat in the Southwest were 
made at a meeting at Topeka, Kansas, 
this week. The meeting was attended by 
30 members of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, recently in- 
augurated by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and which has since been in- 
dorsed by virtually every agency related 
to the agricultural industry. The plans 
adopted include: 

1, A publicity and advertising cam- 
paign regarding the principal essentials 
of the movement for the education of 
the whole public. 

2. The obtaining and distribution of 
type samples of wheat grades and the 
average price spread between the differ- 
ent grades. 

3. Present activities of field inspec- 
tion of seed wheat to be expanded. 

4. Special wheat trains in July and 
August of this year to push use of pur: 
seed and proper seed bed preparation. 

5. Special wheat grading schools and 
short courses to furnish country buyers 
and grain growers more knowledge o: 
grades. 

H. M, Bainer, former agricultura! 
commissioner of the Santa Fe, who has 
been engaged as director, was present 
at the meeting. Millers, grain dealers, 
pe ag college specialists, officials 
of farm organizations and representa- 
tives of the agricultural press, were also 
at the meeting. 

Mr. Bainer was directed by the con 
ference to begin his campaign in th 
states affected,—Nebraska, Kansas, Mis 
souri, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas ani 
New Mexico,—at once. He will work 
with agricultural colleges, boards of ag 
riculture, and other farm organization 
in urging upon the farmer the bigge: 
profit in the production of high qualit; 
wheat. 

Increasing concern over the growing 
competition in the wheat markets of th: 
world from regions outside of the South 
west was voiced at the conference. F. 
D. Farrell, dean of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, pointed out that 
this competition was particularly serious 
in the matter of milling quality of wheat. 
Canada, Mr. Farrell said, with its virgin 
soil of high nitrogen content, is the big- 
gest threat to wheat grown in this -terri- 
tory, now considered the best milling 
wheat in the world. 

To compete with Canada in the future, 
Dean Farrell added, it would be neces- 
sary for the Southwest to build up its 
soil, depleted through continuous crop- 
ping, by improved farm practices. That 
would mean larger acreages of other 
crops must be grown, which would re- 
duce the wheat acreage, but by increas- 
ing the yield per acre as a result of di- 
versified farming, the total yield would 
not decrease. 

It was pointed out clearly that, in or- 
der to obtain a better quality wheat from 
the farmer, he must be paid for produc- 
ing that quality. Dr. W. M. Jardine, 
president of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, who presided, said that 
the country grain buyer and the farmer 
were the keystones of the improved 
wheat movement. Wheat sold at country 
elevators is not strictly graded, but is 
bought on an average price. Dr. Jardin« 
emphasized that if the country buyer re- 
warded the farmer for better quality 
wheat, the farmer would grow it. 

Pure seed, crop rotation, and improved 
methods of storing wheat after harvest 
were some of the factors given as being 
in the control of the farmer in bettering 
the quality of his product. 

: R. E. Srerine. 








DEATH OF SIDNEY ROSE 

New York, N. Y., May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sidney Rose, the Modern 
Miller’s correspondent here, died sudden- 
ly at his home on May 27, of heart fail- 
ure. He had been connected with the 
Modern Miller for several years, and 
had rendered it excellent service. He 
was a cousin of Leo Gross, of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. His wife and 
two children survive him. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 





Hearings on Bill in Joint Committee End— 
Business of Drafting to Be 
Commenced 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 27.—The 
joint committee of the Senate and House, 
which has been holding hearings on the 
administration ship subsidy legislation, 
closed hearings on the measure May 19, 
and now is at work drafting the bill. It 
is expected that the measure as revised 
to meet the new points developed in the 
hearings will be ready for submission 
to the House on June 5. 

The present programme is to have the 
revised bill introduced in the House 
first, because the lower legislative 
branch is far ahead of the Senate in 
consideration of the legislative pro- 
gramme of the session. The lower house 
will consider the ship subsidy while the 
Senate is wrestling with the tariff. The 
merchant marine measure will remain 
on the House calendar for one week; it 
is expected to be disposed of in an- 
other week, and ready for consideration 
by the Senate by the end of June. Presi- 
dent Harding hopes the Senate will take 
up the ship subsidy while the tariff bill 
is in conference. There is no certainty, 
however, as to when the Senate’s battle 
over the customs schedules will end. 
Some Republican senators well acquaint- 
ed with the mechanics of tariff consid- 
eration predict, on the basis of progress 
thus far, that the Senate will not get the 
tariff to conference before the middle 
of July. 

The ship subsidy bill proposes direct 
aid to American vessels in the form of a 
cash subsidy, which, it is estimated, if 
we should ultimately develop 7,500,000 
gross tons, sufficient to carry half of the 
over-sea trade of America, will cost the 
treasury approximately $30,000,000 per 
annum, 

One of the indirect aids proposed by 
the bill would permit a deduction from 
federal taxes equal to 5 per cent of the 
money paid-in freights, as an allowance 
to shippers who route by American ships. 
The bill before Congress proposes a loan 
fund of $125,000,000 at 2 per cent mini- 
mum interest, to aid those who under- 
take to build passenger and combina- 
tion passenger and cargo ships to bal- 
ance the fleet. The measure also pro- 
poses that the desirable tonnage owned 
by the Shipping Board be sold at world 
market prices to American buyers, so 
that, in so far as the board can supply 
ships, there will be no capital charge 
differential operating against American 
owners, 

It is also contemplated that the Presi- 
dent will declare the Philippines coast- 
wise, so as to give American flag ton- 
nage the exclusive benefits of the com- 
merce between the United States and the 
Philippines. 

Joun Marrinan. 





ONE CHARGE FOR GRAIN INSPECTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 27,.—Effective 
July 1, shipments of grain into Kansas 
City, Mo., afterwards shipped to one of 
the large elevators on the Kansas side, 
or vice versa, will not be subject to 
double inspection and weighing. This 
decision was a result of a meeting to- 
day of governors Arthur M. Hyde, of 
Missouri, and Henry J. Allen, of Kan- 
sas, with T. J. Hedrick, warehouse com- 
missioner of Missouri, and J. S. Hart, 
chief inspector of the Kansas grain in- 
spection and weighing department. An 
old law made it necessary to inspect and 
weigh the grain both in and out of eleva- 
tors. The new ruling will save $1. per 
cur in fees. The decision is final, and no 
legislative action will be necessary to put 
il into effect. 

The two governors have been trying for 
several weeks to work out an agreement 
whereby inspection costs could be saved 
the shipper. Profits from grain inspec- 
tion have been large in each state, and 
several markets protested them. It was 
decided by the governors that the reve- 
nue should be reduced to an amount 
which would pay for operation, but re- 
turn no profits. A plan for a flat reduc- 
tion in fees was rejected, however, on 
the claim that the fees are as low as or 
lower than in any other grain center. 

The following will be the first steps 
taken to reduce the department incomes: 

1, Only one inspection will be re- 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Finds Unjustified the Joint Proportional 
Rates on Grain and Grain Products in Carloads From Minneapolis 
to the East, as Proposed by Northwestern Carriers 


quired hereafter unless reinspection is 
called for. 

2. Smaller inspection stations, in Kan- 
sas, which have been required heretofore 
to guarantee that receipts will equal the 


cost of operation, will not be asked to- 


make this guaranty hereafter, if the sta- 
tion has been functioning two years or 
longer. In cases where the station has 
been operating less than two years it 
will be required to guarantee that re- 
ceipts will equal 75 per cent of the cost 
of operation. 

3. All samples of grain submitted by 
farmers will be inspected free of charge 
and a certificate of grade issued on same. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





STANDARD MILLING CO. WAREHOUSE 

Burrayto, N. Y., May 27.—Plans and 
specifications for a re-enforced concrete 
warehouse for the Standard Milling Co., 
to be erected at Jersey City, N. J., have 
been placed in the hands of contractors. 
The building will be 90 feet wide, 400 
feet long and six stories high. The plant 
will have deep water facilities for load- 
ing ocean-going ships along one side, and 
tracks on the other side for loading and 
unloading nine cars at one time. There 
will be room at the two ends of the 
building for loading 10 trucks at one 
time. 

On the seventh floor, which occupies 
the central part of the building, will be 
a lunchroom for employees, a laboratory 
and bleaching machinery, and a house 
for high pressure sprinkler and gravity 
tanks. Adjoining one end will be a dock 
120 feet long, with a fireproof garage 
to house the trucks. 

The plant will be equipped with eight 
automatic elevators, two four-ton plat- 
form elevators and one electric em- 
ployees’ passenger elevator. The han- 
dling of products will be as near auto- 
matic as possible. The plans were pre- 
pared by the A. E. Baxter Engineering 
Co., which has charge of the work. 

E. Bancasser. 





MEETING OF INDIANA BAKERS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 27.—Bakers 
of the sixth and seventh zones of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association met May 25 
at Marion for a discussion of trade 
problems. The two zones comprise the 
north central part of the state. 

One of the principal subjects considered 
was the advisability of a joint advertis- 
ing campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of bakery goods. Sentiment ap- 
peared to be in favor of some move 
along that line, and a committee was 
named to work out various proposals to 
submit to the membership. 

Speakers at the meeting included W. 
H. Mohler, of Kokomo, Harry D. Singer, 
of Muncie, E. K. Quigg, of the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Baking Co., who is presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, 
E. L. Cline, of the Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, and C. P. Ehlers, of In- 
dianapolis, secretary-manager of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association. 

Many representatives of millers and 
allied businesses were present. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





SHIELDS HEADS MANUFACTURERS 


At the closing business session of the 
annual convention of the Indiana Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Indian- 
apolis last week, J. A. Shields, of Sey- 
mour, was elected president. Mr. Shields, 
who succeeds J. L. Kimbrough, of the 
Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, is the first 
vice president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, and secretary of 
the Blish Milling Co., of Seymour. 

The Indiana Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is the oldest and largest of the In- 
diana business organizations of this char- 
acter, and enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the best financed state manufac- 
turers’ associations in the United States, 
its membership including practically 
every important manufacturing concern 
in the state. Election to the presidency 
of this organization is therefore looked 
upon as a high honor. 





FIRM CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

A. F. Sparks, president and general 
manager of James Leffel & Co., manu- 
facturers of turbine water wheels, steam 
engines and boilers, writes to The North- 
western Miller that the firm is celebrat- 
ing this year its sixtieth anniversary. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C., May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found unjustified and has 
ordered canceled the proposed joint pro- 
portional rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts in carloads from Minneapolis and 
other points in the Northwest to points 
in trunk line territory and New England. 

By schedules filed to become effective 
on Nov. 1, 1921, the northwestern car- 
riers proposed reduced proportional rates 
on grain and grain products applicable 
all-rail, rail-lake, and rail, lake and canal, 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., and all-rail from 
Duluth, Minn., Itasca and Superior, Wis., 
to points in trunk line territory and New 
England. Upon protests filed in behalf 
of the grain and milling interests of Chi- 
cago, Duluth, the Missouri River cities, 
and numerous other points, the operation 
of the schedules was suspended until 
March 31, 1922, and subsequently volun- 
tarily postponed by the respondents until 
July 1, 1922. 

The suspended rates would apply only 
on shipments of grain or its products 
where the grain originates in territory 
from which the inbound rates to Duluth 
are the same as or lower than the inbound 
rates to Minneapolis, except that rates 
from intermediate points were included 
to observe the requirements of the fourth 
section, and that a few other points were 
added through errors in tariff compila- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion states in its decision: ' 

“The territory referred to includes 
points in Montana and North Dakota, a 
few points in the northwestern and north- 
eastern corners of South Dakota, and 
points in the northern part of Minnesota. 
Approximately one half of the domestic 
spring wheat crop is grown in this terri- 
tory. The proposed rates are published 
as domestic rates, and would apply on 
export traffic only in the absence of spe- 
cific export rates. 

“Since March 25, 1918, the domestic 
all-rail rates on coarse grains, and since 
Feb. 28, 1920, the similar rates on grain 
products from Minneapolis and Duluth 
to trunk line territory and New England 


have been combinations of proportional .- 


rates to and from Chicago. Theretofore 
joint rates were in effect on these com- 
modities, but the rates on wheat have for 
many years been made on the Chicago 
combination. In the suspended schedules, 


it is proposed to substitute for the com-, 


bination rates on wheat, coarse grains 
and grain products, where the grain origi- 
nates in the described territory, propor- 
tional joint or ‘overhead’ rates which will 
not break at Chicago. The relative ad- 
justment from Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Missouri River cities, to New York City, 
taken as a typical point in the destination 
territory, is set forth in the following 
table, which shows, in cents per 100 lbs 
to New York, the rates designated as 
‘former rates’ in effect just prior to the 
present rates, the present rates which be- 
came effective in some cases on Jan. 1, 
1922, pursuant to our order in rates on 
grain, grain products and hay, 64 I.C.C. 
85, and in other instances on March 18 
or March 22, 1922, and the proposed rates 
from Minneapolis; on wheat, coarse grain, 
and grain products: 

From Minneapolis— 
Minneapolis to Chicago ...........-+-5e008 
Chicago to New York ......... r 
TREOMBR TOLE ciccescccccscsccce 
Via M., St. P. & S. Ste. M........ 

Via Duluth, rail, lake and rail 
Via Duluth, rail, lake and canal ........... 

From Kansas City— 
pe Re ee 
eS Do ae, SP eee 
SR DOR: yk 4 Cet bias Ken ev s 6 he cbow das 





“Over the all-rail routes the former 
rates were, and the present and proposed 
rates are, the same from Duluth as from 
Minneapolis. Had the proposed rates be- 
come effective on Nov. 1, 1922, the 
through rates on grain from Minneapolis 
to New York would have been lower by 
2c on wheat, by 20.5c on grain products, 
and by 5c on coarse grains, than the Chi- 
cago combinations. The difference of 5.5c 
on all grains and grain products between 


Former rates 


the rates from Minneapolis and from 
Kansas City to New York would have 
been increased to 7.5¢ on wheat, 8c on 
rain products, and 10.5c on coarse grains. 
he present differences between the rates 
from Minneapolis and Chicago to New 
York are 13c on wheat and grain products 
and 11.5c on coarse grains; between those 
from Kansas City and Minneapolis to 
New York, 4.5c on all grains and grain 
products. Were the proposed rates to be- 
come effective, the differences between 
Minneapolis and Chicago would be re- 
duced by 1.5c on coarse grains and by 
.5c on grain products, and the differences 
between Minneapolis and Kansas City 
would be increased to the same extent. 
No change would occur in the case of 
wheat. Existing tariffs, however, would 
give Chicago and Milwaukee certain 
transit privileges under the proposed 
rates. 

“Broadly speaking, the justification of- 
fered for the suspended rates is the low 
cost of moving grain from Duluth by 
way of the Great Lakes to Buffalo and 
other Lake Erie ports. This movement 
is in cargo lots by boats which contract 
for their tonnage. Their rates are fixed 
only by the law of supply and demand, 
fluctuate from time to time with varying 
conditions, and are not under the super- 
vision or control of state or federal au- 
thorities. 

“The cost of moving wheat from Du- 
luth to Buffalo and flour beyond to New 
York, according to respondents, is 25.93c 
per 100 lbs. It appears, however, that in 
some instances, at least, there are small 
additional charges applicable to water 
movement of wheat which do not accrue 
in the case of the rail movement, and that 
the rate on flour from Buffalo to New 
York does not include elevation charges 
at Buffalo of Ic per bu, or 1.67¢ per 100 
Ibs. Contrasted with the above figures, 
the all-rail rates on wheat and flour from 
Minneapolis to New York are 43c and 
43.5c per 100 Ibs, respectively, making the 
difference in favor of Duluth on wheat 
17.9c, and on flour 17.57c, not taking into 
consideration the additional water or ele- 
vation charges. 

“The Duluth protestants state that the 
cost of moving wheat lake-and-rail from 
Duluth to New York is 30.42c per 100 
Ibs, but even at this figure the difference 
in favor of Duluth is 12.58¢ per 100 lbs. 

“The coarse grains differ from wheat 
in weight per bushel, and the charges of 
the cargo boats on such grains likewise 
differ, but the situation as between Du- 
luth and Minneapolis is not materially 
different from that shown above in the 
case of wheat. Flour and other grain 
products are not carried by the cargo 
boats, but by the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, which joins with the rail 
carriers in joint lake-and-rail and rail, 
lake and rail rates. From Minneapolis 
the present rail, lake and rail rate on flour 
to New York is 39.5c, or 4c under the all- 
rail rate. The present lake-and-rail rate 
from Duluth is 33c. It is proposed to 
change the rail, lake and rail rate from 
Minneapolis to 39c, thus maintaining the 
4c differential, but no tariffs have been 
filed changing the lake-and-rail rate from 
Duluth. 

“Respondents’ exhibits show that Min- 

Present rates Proposed rates 

15 15 ek =. SR ei Sat 
s Bs eS ee. ae, 
45 45.5 43 41.5 43.5 43 40 48 
45 45.5 43 41.5 43.5 43 40 43 


41.5 .. 39.5 -. %89 
38.5 .. oe 36.5 .. -. %36 


20.5 20.5 20.5 17.5 16 17.5 


0 30.5 30 30 30.5 


3 
50.5 50.5 51 47.5 46 48 
*Applies also on grain shipped in packages. 


neapolis is the largest milling center in 
the country, with a capacity of 99,860 
bbls per day. It has an elevator capacity 
of 55,555,000 bus, larger than that of any 
other grain market except Chicago, which 
has about the same capacity. 

“At the hearing the Minneapolis millers 
and grain dealers appeared in support of 
the suspended rates, and also the south- 
ern Minnesota mills, as a voluntary or- 

(Continued on page 968.) 
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OPENING OF THE MASS CONVENTION 





Three Hundred Registered on First Day of Millers’ National Federation Meet- 
ing at Kansas City—Resolution Adopted Calling for Duty on Flour 
Equivalent to Duty on 5 1-2 Bus of Wheat, and a Duty on 
Bran and Middlings of About $2 Per Ton 


Kansas Crty, Mo., May 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The mass convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation began this 
morning with about 300 registered and 
more coming in hourly. 

The meeting was opened by President 
Charles L. Roos, and an address of wel- 
come was made by Edward O. Faeth, 
president of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

After a response on behalf of the mill- 
ers by W. L. Sparks, it was announced 
that the programme for the morning 
would be changed and that Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor would speak tomorrow morning 
in place of E. G. Montgomery, who was 
unable to be present. 

L. E. Moses then presented a resolu- 
tion to the effect that, since protection 
was definitely a basic policy of the 
American people, the agriculturist was 
entitled to a share in that protection, and 
that there should be a duty on all grain 
and grain products imported into the 
United States. As the domestic demand 


for wheat flour is primarily for high 


grade patents which normally require 
54% bus of wheat to the barrel, the reso- 
lution called for a duty per barrel of 
flour equivalent to the duty on 54% bus 
of wheat and a duty on bran and mid- 
dlings of approximately $2 per ton. The 
resolution denounced ad valorem duties 
as misleading and confusing, and called 
for specific duties. 

This resolution was debated the rest 
of the morning, Mr. Breaux and Mr. 
Thompson leading the opposition to what 
they termed a definite stand in favor of 
protection, and Mr. Rothwell, Mr. Shef- 
field and Mr. Moses supporting. A mo- 
tion by Mr. Breaux to refer the resolu- 
tion to the resolutions committee was de- 
feated, and the resolution itself was 
passed by a large majority. 

After the close of the session at 12 
o'clock the resolutions committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Rothwell, Louis Men- 
nel, Gooding, Humphrey and Kerns, had 
a brief meeting. 

The afternoon at the Hillcrest Coun- 
try Club was a notable success, about 
350 attending the luncheon and a large 
number joining in the golf tournament. 
The Millers’ National Federation golf 
trophy, presented by the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, was won by T. L. Hoff- 
man, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with 
a net score of 71 and a handicap of 20. 
Magnificent weather and an excellent 
lunch contributed greatly to the success 
of the afternoon. 

This evening the banquet of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs was held at the 
Muehlebach, with 211 present. The toast- 
master was Frank M. Cole, who presided 
with great tact. The principal speaker 
was Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, who pointed 
out the impossibility of increasing the 
total food consumption of the country, 
with the result that the next few years 
were sure to see a series of advertising 
and publicity drives conducted by the 
manufacturers of different foodstuffs in 
favor of their own products. He sug- 
gested that the millers and flour dealers 
could play that game as well as the other 
food distributors. 

President Roos and Mr. Moses, on be- 
half of the millers, urged unity of ac- 
tion between the millers and the flour 
dealers. 

William C. Edgar spoke on food fads, 
pointing out that history gave every rea- 
son for optimism. 

Other speakers were Charles M. Yea- 
ger A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore Flour 

lub, W. Quackenbush, B. H. Wunder, 
of New York, F. W. Colquhoun and A. 
P. Husband. 

H. A. Bettows. 





FLOUR MIXING PLANT AT MOBILE 

Moniz, Ata., May 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A | yoo for the mixing and dis- 
tributing of flour brought here by steam- 
ers from Portland, Oregon, has been 
established in this city by the Dixie-Port- 
land Fleur Co., of Memphis. The com- 
pany has rented a four-story building, 





and workmen are busy turning the place 
into a warehouse for the distribution of 
flour and installing machines for the mix- 
ing of the flour with other materials to 
make it selfrising. C. B. Stout, of Mem- 
phis, vice president of the company, is in 
the city to superintend the installation 
of the machinery. The Mobile plant will 
be the distributing point of the company 
for a number of southern states. 
Epmunp A. Cuester. 


FOREIGN CROP NEWS 


Cold and Wet Weather Delays Growth of 
Wheat in Europe—Russian Pros- 
pects Improve 


According to the current bulletin of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the condition of the winter 
wheat crop in Great Britain and Ireland 
is about average, but is commencing to 
show the effects of the wet weather. 
Spring sowings were several weeks later 
than usual and, due to the cold, unfa- 
vorable spring, are below average. 

The winter wheat condition is reported 
as average in Denmark and Belgium, 
and spring seedings have made good 
progress. The cold weather has been un- 
favorable to growth in France, and the 
condition of winter wheat is below av- 
erage. Excessive rains have rendered 
spring seeding difficult, but the work is 
progressing actively where possible. It 
is probable that the harvest will be later 
than usual. 

The weather is still cold and unfavor- 
able in Germany, and the wheat crop is 
only making slow growth. Spring seed- 
ing is very late. Recent rains have bene- 
fited the crop in Austria, and the condi- 
tion is reported as average. Unfavor- 
able growing conditions are being report- 
ed from Czecho-Slovakia. The area 
sown to winter wheat is 1,407,000 acres, 
which is 99.8 per cent of 1920-21. Rains 
have been plentiful in Jugo-Slavia, and 
the situation is generally satisfactory. 
The spring cereals are receiving a fa- 
vorable start. 

Spring seeding is progressing under 
favorable conditions in Bulgaria and a 
large acreage was sown, especially on 
land prepared for autumn sowings but 
which was not planted, due to unfavor- 
able weather. Fall sown wheat is mak- 
ing good growth in Roumania, due to 
abundant moisture and absence of frosts. 
Reports of the growing crop in Poland 
continue favorable. The area for 1921- 
22 is 2,434,000 acres, compared with 1,- 
569,000 in 1920-21. The condition of 
the wheat crop is average in Italy. 

Prospects are reported as more favor- 
able for a spring crop in Russia than 
for recent years; considerable winter 
wheat was sown in the famine area. The 
commissioner of agriculture estimates 
that grain production of 1922 may be 
about half that of the pre-war average. 

Moisture conditions are reported as 
very good in Canada, and a large acre- 
age of spring wheat is being sown. The 
autumn sown wheat cro he wintered 
well, and is making g growth. 

Drouth is damaging the wheat crop in 
Algeria and Tunis, and unless rain comes 
soon the yield will be below normal. 

Reports of the wheat crop in British 
India generally continue favorable, al- 
though some damage from rust and hot 
winds is reported in the United Prov- 
inces. The moisture supply for the coun- 
try, as a whole, has been good. The yield 
greatly exceeds that of last year, and 
also shows considerable increase com- 
pared with the five-year average. The 
first estimate of the production for 1921- 
22 is 365,235,000 bus, compared with 253,- 
045,000 as the corresponding estimate 
for 1920-21. The final estimate of the 
production for 1920-21 was 250,469,000 
bus, and that of the five-year average, 
1915-16 to 1919-20,"was 346,737,000. The 
latest estimate of the area is 28,403,000 
acres, compared with 23,653,000 for the 
same date for 1920-21. The final re- 
vised acreage for 1920-21 was 25,722,000 











acres, and that of the five-year average 
30,499,000. 

Weather conditions are favorable in 
— for the preparation of the soil 
and commencement of sowing for the 


-1922-23 crop. The production for 1921- 


22 early in the season was estimated at 
154,873,000 bus, compared with 169,756,- 
000 in 1920-21 and 170,871,000 for the 
five-year average, 1915-16 to 1919-20. 
The production was generally larger than 
expected, however, and this early esti- 
mate for 1921-22 will probably be revised 
upward. 

Beneficial rains have occurred in most 
of Australia and greatly facilitated the 
tillage for the new crop. It is expected 
that an average area will be sown. The 
early official estimate of the 1921-22 crop 
was 134,184,000 bus, compared with 148,- 
965,000 in 1920-21 and 117,129,000 for 
the five-year average, 1915-16 to 1919-20. 
It is generally reported, however, that 
the production has not come up to ex- 
pectations and will not equal this early 
estimate. 

Fine weather is favoring the harvest- 
ing of the corn crop in Argentina. The 
quality is good, but the yield is not up to 
early expectations. The crop in Uruguay 
is reported as fair. The corn crop has 
suffered from drouth in the Union of 
South Africa, and the yield will probably 
be considerably less than that of last 
year. Corn planting is progressing rap- 
idly in central Europe, although exces- 
sive rain is complained of in some sec- 
tions. 

The area sown to rye for the season 
1921-22 for the countries of Europe for 
which figures are available (Belgium, 
ae Spain, Finland, France, Po- 
land, Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia) 
shows considerable increase compared 
with last year, being reported as 18,808,- 
000 acres, or an increase of 3,741,000. 
Most of the countries show small de- 
creases, however, with the exception of 
Poland, where the area sown is 10,940,000 
acres, compared with 6,872,000 for last 
year, or an increase of 4,068,000. The 
condition of the crop is average except 
in France, where the condition falls be- 
low average, due to the unfavorable sea- 
son. 





REPLICA OF OLD SPERRY MILL 


San Francisco, Cat., May 27.—An ex- 
act replica of the old Sperry flour mill, 
as it looked when the pioneers brought 
their grain in on burros and exchanged it 
for gold dust, has been one of the chief 
attractions of the “Days of ’49” celebra- 
tion being held in Sacramento, May 23- 
28. The crude milling methods in vogue 
during the pioneer days appear in opera- 
tion. The miniature Sperry mill is 
operated entirely by waterpower. An ar- 
tificial hill.has been built on the grounds, 
and a small creek has its origin at 
the top of this hill. The water is 
drained off into a flume. The flume is 
arranged so that the water will strike the 
10-foot water wheel at the top, the weight 
of the water causing the wheel to revolve. 
This pioneer grist mill is an actual 
two-story building. Sperry flour is 
made in the mill daily during the celebra- 
tion. 





JAMAICA’S TARIFF LAW 


The 1922 customs tariff bill recently 
enacted in Jamaica provides preferential 
rates for imports from Canada, under 
the Canada-West Indies trade agreement 
of 1920. There is no advance in the gen- 
eral duty on imported wheat flour, which 
remains at 8s per bbl, but the preferen- 
tial rate enjoyed by Canada is 7s. On 
corn flour the general rate is 2s per bbl, 
and the preferential rate Is 6d. There is 
likewise no change in the general duty 
on bread and biscuits, the new rate being 
4s 2d per 100 lbs, and the preferential 
rate 3s 1d, as against the former rate 
of 14d per lb. 





CANADIAN TARIFF PLANS 

Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The budget 
speech contained no new _ proposals 
of interest to American milling or grain 
trade. Duties remain the same. Brit- 
ish preference is increased, and the gov- 
ernment intends promoting trade with 
other British countries as much as pos- 
sible to make good the loss of Ameri- 


can markets. 
A. H. Bamey. 


May 31, 1922 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


Interstate C: Commission Orders Cut 
Effective July 1—Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Not Affected 


Reductions in freight rates averaging 
about 10 per cent have been ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a decision resulting from its inquiry into 
the general rate structure of the nation. 

The cut was fixed by the Commission 
at 14 per cent in eastern territory, 131, 
per cent in western territory and 121, 
per cent in southern and mountain Pa- 
cific territories. 

All reductions ordered are effective 
July 1, and constitute a greater cut than 
was generally expected. 

Agricultural products will not be af- 
fected by the reduction granted under 
the Commission’s order. The reduction 
of 161% per cent made in the western hay 
and grain rates last fall and the volun- 
tary 10 per cent cut in all agricultural 
products by railroads Jan. 1 will be sub- 
stituted for the decision on these com- 
modities. 

The Commission in ordering the de- 
creases—which are on a horizontal basis 
—held that the nation’s railroads are en- 
titled to earn 5% per cent on the value 
of their property rather than the ap- 
proximate 6 per cent fixed as a reason- 
able return under the transportation act 
of 1920. 

Transportation charges on passenger 
travel and Pullman charges were left un- 
affected by the decision. 











Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
a  Perrrry 1,995 33 253 S060 
Consolidated .... 761 62 32 19 
Ogtivies ...cccece 549 55 50 bee 
Grain Growers.... 862 264 204 hee 
Fort William .... 818 38 73 43 
GG, By By evccscves 2,457 602 114 86 
North Western .. 499 61 75 bas 
Port Arthur ..... 3,760 384 264 29 
Can. Gov't ...00- 1,217 285 80 102 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,963 356 67 64 
Private elevators. 7,533 1,174 236 106 

Totale .ccccseoe. 22,412 3,514 1,446 449 
VeRF GOs ccsacee 10,443 12,317 1,802 1,756 
Receipts ........ 3,202 947 151 32 
Lake shipments... 2,997 1,507 357 38 
Rail shipments... 547 32 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 7. Me. 1G Waeeses 9 
No. 1 northern..2,820 No, 2 C. W...... 884 
No. 2 northern..1,439 No. 3 C. W...... 285 
No. 3 northern..4,051 Ex. 1 feed ..... 134 

4 eer 115 
-, Serre ren 91 

Special bin ..... 104 

OUROTS 2c cccsvce 1,220 

PEIVOCO cccccnes 1,174 

WO sseveces 3,514 








Argentina—Export Duties 


Export duties fixed by the Argentine gov 
ernment on flour, grain and flaxseed as of 


May 1, compared with the April 1 and 
March 1 schedules, in gold pesos per metric 
ton: 

May 1 April 1 March 1 
Wheat flour ...... 1.59 ’ 0.61 
Wheat, sacked .... 1.59 1.80 1.05 
Wheat, bulk ...... 1.33 1.54 0.78 
Oats, sacked ...... 0.96 1.06 0.84 
Oats, bulk ........ 0.90 1.01 0.78 
Corn, sacked ...... 1.39 1.39 0.84 
Corn, bulk ........ 1.29 1.29 0.74 
Flaxseed, sacked .. 3.23 3.50 3.22 
Flaxseed, bulk .... 2.98 3.25 2.98 
Barley .cceccscccce 0.77 0.95 0.74 


As the Argentine gold peso is valued at 
96.5c, the current export duty on wheat flour 
amounts to 13.7c per bbl, and the duty on 
sacked wheat to 4.2c per bu. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movemeni 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the eight 
months from Sept. 1 to April 30, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
WERE cescressosrs 164,496,789 126,369,621 
GOOe cccseccceccene 29,227,839 33,395,462 
) | ea 8,712,691 9,136,449 
a ae 1,685,001 3,520,137 
an EO ERE ee S4 3,262,639 2,326,704 
COPM civdccvcccedve 422,079 119,073 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
Pa 126,677,956 94,207,494 
ESA ee 18,263,517 11,574,377 
| ot MERE EET EEE 6,603,716 4,988,693 
Flaxseed .......... 2,228,166 1,833,609 
Sa ree 3,117,213 1,548,148 
By rail— 
WE i Seeds cieces 11,854,594 17,176,237 
GOES ceed ccuegescs 7,948,721 5,635,661 
BNET . o.0n.0ccaseres 1,126,565 1,546,702 
Flaxseed .......... 313,402 252,041 
RIG ccosccecccccecs 31,516 419,369 
COFR cccccccceccece 360,599 117,942 
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The only effect the breaks in the 
wheat market had on flour was a slight 
revival in buying the last few days of 
the week. Sales showed some improve- 
ment on a few days, but buyers did not 
change their policy, as purchases were 
in small lots, only enough to replenish 
the light stocks and to cover the current 
needs of the purchasers. After these 
holes had been filled, demand fell off 
again. The trade as a whole has been 
afraid of the market, and has had no 
confidence in values. Mills in general do 
not look for any buying movement to set 
in until there has been a further lower- 
ing of prices, followed by a steady mar- 
ket. 

Export business is very quiet, and only 
scattered sales are reported. Inquiries 
for clears continue, but demand for 
either first or second is not as urgent as 
it has been. Most mills, however, are 
holding their prices on these grades firm, 
as they are still pretty well sold up. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.80 
@8.65 bbl, standard patent $7.55@8.05, 
second patent $7.25@7.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.80, first clear $6@ 
6.50, second clear $3.75@4.15, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b.,” Minneapolis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 


Business with durum mills was very 
quiet last week. A slight improvement 
was reported the first few days of this 
week, but buyers are still limiting their 
purchases to immediate needs and are 
not buying ahead nor stocking up. In- 
quiries would indicate that buyers in 
general are low on stocks, but they will 
not get away from the policy of purchas- 
ing only as needed. Their views continue 
below a working basis, but a number 
were in need of flour this week, so they 
had to raise their offers. 

There is some export inquiry for 
clears, but mills are pretty well sold up. 
Inquiry for semolinas for export is quiet, 
and sales are few. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.70@ 
7.30 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.60@ 
6.80; durum flour, $5.60; clear, $4.20@ 
4.50,—f, o.b., Minneapolis. 


. 


MILLFEED 


There were further reductions in feed 
the past week. Although the larger local 
mills lowered their prices about $2 ton, 
and are asking $19@20 for bran and $20 
for shorts, jobbers claim to have been 
offered bran on a basis of $17, and stan- 
dard middlings at $18. While the out- 
put is much reduced at Minneapolis, and 
local mills have little to offer, jobbers re- 
port fairly numerous offerings from in- 
terior mills. Demand is negligent, and 
mills and jobbers alike report little in- 
terest on the part of the trade in feed 
at present. Some business with the near- 
by trade is reported dail ly, —. there is 
no snap whatever to the demand 

Heavy feeds also are quiet, and inter- 
est is at a low ebb. Prices are easier, 
but the trade is not taking hold as in 
previous years at this time. 

Mills quote bran at $19@20 ton, stan- 
dard middlings $20, flour middlings $24 
(27, red dog $32@35, rye middlings $19 
20, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the wheat market was 
the weakness in the May option, and 
prices dropped 10c for the week. May 
deliveries today (Ma 31) were the 
heaviest of any time during the month, 
being over 350,000 bus. For the month 
they were 1,108,000 bus. 


The local cash market was without 
feature. Demand for the best milling 
grades was good at firm premiums. 
Local mills were in the market, and some 
fair sales to interior mills were report- 
ed. Offerings of choice wheat continue 
light. Medium and lower grades as a 
rule were in indifferent demand. Outside 
mills were fair buyers of the better me- 
dium grades, but lower grades were slow 
and easier. Today No. 1 dark sold at 
12@30c over July. 

Durum wheat of choice quality was in 
brisk demand at firm premiums. Offer- 
ings continue moderate, and lower grades 
are slow. Fancy No. 2 amber was quot- 
ed at 16c over July; No. 1 mixed, July 
price to 12c over. 

Winter wheat was rather quiet all the 
week. Only interest being shown is in 
choice dark stuff. Montana was quoted 
at 14@l5c over July; Kansas, July price 
to 15c over; Nebraska, 5@10c under 
July. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in operation May 31: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, ‘Cc (one half), D, 
E and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BRIS WOON. once ccrcaveccccs 230,630 42 
EMBt WOOK occ ccesccsccses 237,185 44 
OR ee 254,895 46 
Two years ago ..........--+ 296,295 54 
TRree VOATS BHO ... 2.0000 289,480 38 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

SORSF 6c acce 53 323,400 138,035 42 

1921°...... 3 323,400 130,850 40 

ZOBST eo ccves 61 411,990 158,095 38 

1921f...... 61 411,990 149,615 36 

*Week ending May 27. tWeek ending 
May 20. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
27, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,261 1,976 1,532 962 
Duluth ..'ccccce 528 319 654 548 
Totals ....... 1,789 2,295 2,186 1,510 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to May 27, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 83,168 91,855 94,458 95,914 
Duluth ....... 41,496 37,576 15,591 88,735 





ee 124,674 129,431 110,049 184,649 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,492 1,204 5,708 4,125 
WEIMER. oc cvcece 1,817 635 1,780 2,312 
Totals ....... 6,309 1,839 7,488 6,437 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 
London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44%, ; 
three-day, $4.441,,; 60-day, $4.42. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market continues unchanged. De- 
mand is very quiet, and the production 


of oil meal is extremely light. Prices 
are barely steady, mills holding oil meal 
at $49 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mills are 
still feeling the competition of foreign 
oil in coast territories, but it is reported 
that in this territory demand has picked 
up some, mainly for prompt shipment. 


DEATH OF O. F. WARNES 


Oliver Frank Warnes, for many years 
superintendent miller for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly at his home in the Leamington 
Hotel here, May 25. Mr. Warnes had 
been down town a couple of times earlier 
in the week and, while complaining of 
being troubled with asthma, was not 
thought to be in serious condition. Heart 
failure was evidently the cause of death. 

Mr. Warnes was born in Michigan, 
June 19, 1856, and had been connected 
with the milling business since 1870, when 
he started working in his father’s mill 
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at Neenah, Wis. Afterwards he worked 
in mills at Oshkosh, Wis., Minnesota City, 
Minn., Decorah, Iowa, and Stillwater, 
Minn. In 1883 he began working in the 
Crown roller mill, Minneapolis. He 
joined the Pillsbury company in 1885, 
and in 1899 was made head miller of the 
Lincoln mill at Anoka. In 1909 he re- 
turned to Minneapolis, taking charge of 
the B and Anchor mills, as well as the 
Lincoln mill. On April 1, 1916, he was 
also given charge of the Pillsbury A 
mill. He retired on Jan. 1, 1921. 

Mr. Warnes is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. R. L. Fairbairn, 
wife of the assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, at Toronto, Ont. Funeral services 
were held Saturday afternoon, inter- 
ment at Lakewood cemetery. 


A NEW FEED PEST 


Royal N. Chapman, assistant profes- 
sor of entomology at the University of 
Minnesota, has had a number of sam- 
ples of feed sent to him this year for 


examination which seemed to be infest- / 


ed with some kind of an insect. 

Speaking on the subject, Mr. Chap- 
man says: “The feed seems to be infest- 
ed with the white marked spider beetle, 
ptinus fur. This insect is one which ap- 
parently has appeared in the Northwest 
rather recently, at least while I have 
been receiving samples of material for 
the last four years it was not until last 
fall that I began receiving these, and 
this spring I have had 25 or 30 cases. 
It is rather serious for the reason that 
it can feed in almost anything derived 
from organic material, such as cereal 
products, drugs, dried fruits, clothing, 
furs and other materials. When it once 
becomes introduced into a general store 
it causes very much damage. 

“I have been attempting to determine 
if possible what the origin of these in- 
sects has been, but as yet I have not 
found the source. Thus far it has ap- 
peared as if some mill or warehouse has 
become infested, and from this point the 
insects were being spread. If this is 
true, it is important that we get full 


951 


information on every case and trace it 
down so that these insects may be com- 
pletely eradicated. I am advising the 
fumigation or heat treatment in every 
case of infestation.” 


OFF TO KANSAS CITY 

A large and representative body left 
Minneapolis Tuesday at 1:55 p.m. for 
the Federation Mass Convention at Kan- 
sas City. On board the two special cars 
were: W. G. Gooding, president W. J. 
Jennison Co; R. C. Woodworth, of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co;. William C. Edgar, 
editor The Northwestern Miller; A. L. 
Goetzmann, the A. L. Goetzmann Grain 
Co; B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co; R. J. S. Carter, of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co; V. C. Douglas, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills; C. H. Briggs, 
Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory; J. P. Brazill, Lehigh Valley 
Railway Co; A. L. Evans, New York 
Central Lines; R. T. Beatty, northwest- 
ern editor The Northwestern Miller; H. 
A. Bellows, managing editor The North- 
western Miller; R. J. Whitmire, north- 
western agent United States Shipping 
Board; T. QO. Martin, northwestern 
freight agent International Mercantile 
Marine Co; A. E. Mallon, export man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. E. Coles, Capital City Milling 
& Grain Co. E. C. Kibler and P. C. 
Konopatzki, Simmons Grain Co., St. 
Paul; R. C. Tennant, of Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; J. A. Reick, Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Edgar O. Challen- 
ger, New York City; E. O. Wright, 
president Wisconsin Milling Co. Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

The following party left Wednesday 
for Kansas City: A. C. Loring, president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; W. C. Helm, 
treasurer, Harold R. Ward, assistant 
sales manager, and Professor Harry 
Snyder, chief chemist, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and M. R. Devaney, 
general manager Occident Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were easier and less ac- 
tive the past week. Cash corn was not 
very active, and prices were a little 
easier. Corn of good, dry quality was 
wanted, but offerings were limited. ‘“Me- 
dium and high moisture test corn were 
much more plentiful, but demand was 
slow. Closing prices, May 29: No. $ yel- 
low, 5314,@543,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 5134 
@521,¢. 

No special feature to oats. Steady de- 
mand from elevators and shippers for 
the moderate offerings. No. 3 white 
closed at 335,@345,c bu; No. 4 white, 
3254 @335,ce. 

Rye was much easier, and bids from 
shippers and mills dropped daily. De- 
mand was fair early in the week, but 
fell off later. No. 2 closed at 95@96c bu. 

Barley was slow and easier most of 
the week. Choice grades were wanted, 
but in limited supply. Closing range, 
51@63c bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A number of the Minneapolis mills 
were shut down from Saturday after- 
noon until Wednesday morning. 

James Ford Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned this week from a two months’ Eu- 
ropean trip. 

G. F. Ewe, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by 
his family, will sail on June 28 for 
Europe. 

The new 2,400-bbl Paramount mill of 
the United States Cereal Co., Minneap- 
olis, is completed. W. D. McLean, presi- 
dent of the company, expects to begin 
grinding within the next three weeks. 

Edgar O. Challenger, the New York 
flour jobber, was in Minneapolis Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, and left 
with the millers’ party for the Federa- 
tion Mass Convention at Kansas City. 

Hubert J. Penn, Jr., a nephew of P. 
Penn, the flour importer, of Rotterdam, 
Holland, was in Minneapolis on Monday 
of this week. Mr. Penn has been in this 
country for six or seven months, and at 
present is employed in the Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co.’s plant at Duluth, 
Minn. 


(Continued on page 967.) 
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A further drop of 15@25c in flour 
-prices had little effect on demand, ex- 
cept to bring about a short-lived and 
slight improvement the fore part of the 
week, The erratic movements of the 
May wheat option soon caused buyers 
to confine their purchases to small lots 
for near-by delivery. Early in the week, 
some fair-sized sales were made to job- 
bers and bakers. 

After the sharp break and rebound 
in grain, buyers again assumed a posi- 
tion of expectant waiting, and the mar- 
ket was largely a repetition of former 
weeks. Precedent exerted considerable 
influence, for most purchasers who 
bought in quantity on recent markets 
faced falling prices. There is no in- 
clination at present to lay in large sup- 
plies, even at-a substantial decline. Con- 
sensus of buyers is that the market will 
go lower, especially in Kansas City, as 
the range between this market and Chi- 
cago is now less than the shipping differ- 
ence. 

Export trade was _ inconsequential. 
Some sales of clears were made to Con- 
stantinople, and some to Cuba, but the 
demand from Holland, the United King- 
dom, and other points was at a minimum. 
Mills shaved prices to show but little 
profit, in an effort to induce trade in 
export grades, and purchase in any 
quantity was possible at prices substan- 
tially lower than nominal quotations. 

Domestic demand for clears was worse 
than the export, mills said, in spite of 
the reported scarcity. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7@7.65; 95 per cent, $6.60 
@7.15; straight, $6.45@6.85; first clear, 
$5@5.50; second clear, $4.25@5.10; low 
grade, $3.25@3.75. 


MILLFEED 


Bran was neglected this week, and 
prices dropped $1. Most of the eastern 
demand, under the influence of which 
this market had rallied, was attracted 
by the lower prices in the Northwest. 
Demand for shorts again improved, and 
sales were made to the South and South- 
east at prices unchanged to 50c higher. 
All offerings of millfeed are light, due to 
the reduced production, and mills were 
omg able to dispose of stocks to 
ocal jobbers. Current quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $18@19; 
brown shorts, $22@23; gray shorts, $24 


@2%5. . 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Wis. WOO oc cccccccccveces 78,700 68 
RCE ao 04ntn'00n'tn.0.0.99 83,600 72.7 
MS rere 73,700 65 
Two years ago ...........+ 70,500 73 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 480,210 258,222 54 
Last week ....... 480,210 266,788 55 
Year ago ........ 443,130 220,313 49 
Two years ago... 436,770 269,306 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,433 bbls this week, 8,287 last 
week, 10,000 a year ago and 3,818 two 


y 


ears ago. 
Of the mills reporting, six report do- 
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mestic business good, 39 fair, and 24 
slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 544,c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, 
via New York 60c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 53¥,c, via New York 61c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 601,c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
604,c, via New York 56c. 


RENAME WHEAT GROWERS’ HEAD 

L. L. Wilson, of Augusta, Kansas, was 
re-elected president of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association at its convention in 
Wichita this week. J. M. Riegel, of 
Great Bend, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent, and Ernest R. Downie, of Burrton, 
secretary-treasurer. J. E. Hamby, of 
Hugoton, C. M. Huckutep, of Lewis, 
and Asa Muir, of Salina, were named 
members of the executive board. 

Resolutions were adopted “reaffirming 
our faith in the 100 per cent pooling of 
wheat and rededicating ourselves to the 
co-operative marketing plan as outlined 
by Aaron Shapiro.” 

The Kansas Farmers’ Union was in- 
dorsed, and members of the wheat grow- 
ers’ association were urged to become 
members of the union. 

Efforts of the congressional farm bloc 
in “continuing the war finance corpora- 
tion until such time as a farm finance 
corporation may be established for long 
term credit to the producers” were ap- 
proved. The plan of government 
financed warehouses, proposed by Thom- 
as A. Edison, also was indorsed. 


EXPECT 800 OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Eight hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers are expected 
by M. F. Dillon, secretary, to attend the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
association. The convention will be at 
the Coates House, here, June 5-10. The 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
will hold its eighth annual convention in 
connection with the meeting of millers. 

Mr. Dillon has been making extensive 
preparations since January for the han- 
dling and entertainment of those attend- 
ing the convention. 


LITTLE UNEMPLOYMENT IN SOUTHWEST 


The following statement covering un- 
employment in the Southwest is from the 
May Federal Reserve Bank Bulletin: 

“The unemployment situation in Kan- 
sas, according to the reports on May 1, 
shows considerable improvement over the 
report one month previous. The total 
number of unemployed in the entire state 
as reported was 8,455, of which 3,000 
were in the Kansas City district, 1,375 
in the Parsons district, 1,000 in the Sa- 
lina district, 955 in the Hutchinson dis- 
trict, 725 in the Topeka district and 1,400 
in the Wichita district. It was estimated 
that of the men unemployed 80 per cent 
were classed as unskilled and 20 per 
cent as skilled. It was further estimated 
that 63 per cent of the men employed 
were engaged in part-time work in va- 
rious industries. 

“The Nebraska reports indicated a 
small surplus of labor in cities. At 
Omaha the surplus was largely composed 
of railroad workers, common laborers 
and packing house workers, and these do 
not care for other lines of employment. 
Operation of manufactories was rapidly 
approaching normal, though some plants, 
particularly rubber tire factories, were 
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running night and day shifts.. In Lin- 
coln, reports indicate that the employ- 
ment situation was somewhat improved 
and that all men willing to work could 
have employment. All plants were gain- 
ing in payroll strength. The erection of 
the new state capitol and general build- 
ing activity in road and street work are 
taking the entire surplus of labor.” 


WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN TO RESUME 


As a result of several months of nego- 
tiations, definite announcement of the 
reorganization of the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., Schuyler, Neb., was made this 
week, The new company, to be incor- 
porated as Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Inc., has taken over the entire milling 
properties and business of the old con- 
cern, together with brands, good-will and 
trade connections. Local people, togeth- 
er with financial interests represented 
in the old company, are back of the new 
enterprise. 

Officers: D. W. Killeen, president; W. 
F. Nieman, vice president; R. O. 
Brownell, secretary; M. J. Higgins, 
treasurer. O. F. Frisbie, for 10 years 
assistant manager of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., has been engaged as 
general manager. For 10 years prior to 
his Yukon connection Mr. Frisbie was as- 
sociated with the Maney milling inter- 
ests in Oklahoma. He expects to get the 
mills in operation by July 15. 


NOTES 


H. C. Monks and H. A. Merrill have 
been elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

E. D. Lysle, president J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, is on 
a month’s vacation in California. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., is in Atchison, Kan- 
sas, with his mother, who has been seri- 
ously ill for two months. 

The Murray and Great Western eleva- 
tors closed this week for an official 
weigh-up and repairs. The houses will 
be idle for about two weeks. 

William Kelly, president William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
leave this week to attend the Rotary 
Clubs’ convention on the Pacific Coast. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, will 
leave this week to attend the Internation- 
al Rotary Clubs’ convention at Los An- 
geles. 

E. Z. Gregory, Keystone Milling Co., 
Larned, Kansas, is visiting the flour 
trade in the southern states, but will re- 
turn in time to attend the Millers’ Mass 
Convention. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern represen- 
tative Nordyke & Marmon Co., reported 
the sale this week of some roller ma- 
chines to the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas. 

J. O. Phillips, Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was in Kansas City this 
week. He left here for New York, 
where he will spend two weeks in the in- 
terests of his company. 

The Reserve, Inc., operating a flour 
warehouse and mill products storage and 
forwarding service in North Kansas 
City, has moved its office to room 733, 
New York Life Building. 

George A. Murphy, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been chosen representative of the 
Kansas City Milling Co. in central states 
territory. He will continue to make his 
headquarters in Cleveland. 

R. Van Evera, flour broker of Kansas 
City, will move his offices from the fifth 
to the sixth floor of the Victor Build- 
ing. A larger suite of rooms has been 
engaged than that occupied formerly. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, returned Friday from 
a three weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 
Joseph L. Walker, sales manager of the 
company, who was with Mr. Kaths in 
the East, will return Monday. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., spent most of the week 
in various eastern markets. He said that 
business in places he visited was extreme- 
ly dull, with all dealers awaiting the 
outcome of the May wheat option. 

Forest W. Davidson, of the Norris 
Grain Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from W. A. Moses. This 
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membership was purchased some time 
ago by the Norris Grain Co. for $12,000. 


W. A. Hinchman, receiver for the 
Kemper Grain Co., has been authorized 
by the federal court to sell two Kansas 
City Board of Trade memberships held 
by the company. It is expected that 
they will bring $12,000 each, including 
transfer fees. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will give a hearing in Kansas City next 
Monday to a petition of the Federa! 
Grain Co. for a reduction of freight 
rates on wheat from New Mexico and 
the Texas panhandle to Kansas City. It 
is desired to eliminate discrimination in 
favor of Galveston. 


F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., says that in 
a 120-mile motor trip through southern 
and central Kansas he found all of the 
wheat greatly improved and makin; 
splendid progress. Some fields between 
Arkansas City and Wichita were almosi 
completely headed out. 


The Kansas public utilities commission 
issued a permit this week to the Elinor 
& Eldorado Railway to build a new linc 
from the Santa Fe main line at Elinor 
to Eldorado. The new line will make « 
material reduction in the mileage o1 
freight hauls from the Southwest. It is 
being built by the Santa Fe. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Dr. H. J. Waters, managing editor 
of the weekly Kansas City Star, and C. 
W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association at Topeka this week. 


Allen .* and other local grain men 
returned the first of this week from 
Wichita, where they attended the con 
vention of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Logan estimated the at 
tendance at 400. He heard various opin 
ions on the crop outlook in both Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Dealers said the crop 
south of Hutchinson had sufficient mois 
ture to go through the harvest. 


A. L. Jacobson, who discontinued his 
connection with the Atchison (Kansas) 
Mills Corporation following the pur 
chase of the Atchison mill by the Pills- 
bury company, to become connected with 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
as sales manager, is on an eastern trip. 
He will visit all principal market centers, 
calling on the company’s old and estab- 
lishing new selling connections. 


Kansas City Board of Trade trans- 
portation officials believe that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will not now 
render a decision in the “old tonnage” 
case, whereby local interests sought per- 
mission to move grain and grain prod- 
ucts carrying old billing at prevailing 
freight rates. A hearing was held here 
in March and much evidence submitted. 
but since then movement of most of 
the local stocks of wheat to Chicago fo: 
delivery on May contracts has removed 
the necessity for a decision in the matter. 


Three special trainloads of corn, abou! 
75 cars, left Kansas City this week for 
the Mexican border, to arrive there be 
fore June 1, when a large import tax, 
amounting to about 28c per bu for cor! 
and a little more for wheat, will b: 
placed in effect by the Mexican govern 
ment. The announcement concerning th: 
tax was made this week, and expectation 
of this action accounts chiefly for the in 
creased demand for corn recently from 
dealers who trade with that country. 
The shipment is one of the largest ever 
made from Kansas City to Mexico. 


SALINA 


Flour business was not as good as las 
week, although prices were better. Sales 
were for immediate shipment. There arc 
a few inquiries for July shipment, and 
some small bookings for that month. 
Mills are not in good position to quot« 
prices on the new crop, and inquiries are 
more to satisfy curiosity than from de- 
sire to buy. No export inquiries were 
reported. There is a very liberal demand 
for niillfeed, but prices are down. Mills 
are still working the usual part time. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7@7.50; 95 per cent, $6.50 
@7.20; 100 per cent, $6.35@7. Bran is 
quoted at $1.05 per 100 lbs, brown shorts 
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1.15. ay shorts $1.25, white shorts 
om & mill-run $1.10, in mixed car 


lots. 

* Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....-.-+e+eeeeee 35,637 77 
rast WEEK ...eceeeeceecees 34,279 75 
_ 22,243 50 


Year AGO «--secrecreeeccers 

The weather has helped a great deal in 
the movement of wheat the past week. 
There has been a little rain, but the roads 
have been in better condition for haul- 
ing. Receipts in Salina were 175 cars 
this week, and the price dropped in three 
day from $1.40 to $1.15, in wagon lots. 


NOTES 

The Robinson Milling Co. reports that 
this week completes 312 days working 
full time. 

John J. Green, of Chicago, general 
representative of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting the mill. 

A. B. Henson, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation in In- 
diana territory, was a visitor at the mill 
this week. 

T. B. Carlile, of the Worden Whole- 
sale Grocery, Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
here visiting the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. this week. 

C. M. Todd and L. G. Gottschick, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., will leave 
next week for a trip over the western 
part of the state, inspecting the wheat 
conditions and visiting their country sta- 
tions. 

C. E. Shepard, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, will return Monday 
from a month spent in Manhattan, where 
he attended the short course in wheat 
and flour testing at the State Agricul- 
tural College. 

H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, and Mrs. Nye, will 
leave Sunday for Kansas City, to attend 
the mass convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. Later they will visit 
several of the larger cities in the East, 
and Mr. Nye will attend the fifteenth re- 
union of his alumni at the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. 





OKLAHOMA 


Continued bad weather and rain dur- 
ing the last two weeks gave a backset to 
the local flour trade, and domestic de- 
mand decreased to the extent of causing 
a 10 per cent slowing up of mill opera- 
tions. Flour prices are unchanged. 

An advance in millfeed quotations, 
due to a continuation of steady demand, 
the approach of the end of the season, 
and an increase in the price of milling 
corn, featured the Oklahoma market this 
week, Chops advanced to $1.45 per 100 
Ibs and meal, in 25-lb bags, to 50c. White 
corn sold, f.o.b., country stations, at 58c, 
and mixed corn at 56c. , 

Millers say that millfeeds never have 
been so important to them as during the 
season now closing. Their export bast- 
ness has been light and sporadic, and 
their domestic business, while for the 
most part steady and dependable, has 
been largely on the less than car lot 
basis. Millfeeds have been used to fill 
cars. One consequence of this has been 
that some flour jobbers have complained 
of having to take more feed than they re- 
quired, but most of them have bought in 
spite of the objection. 

The year has witnessed in the South- 
west a larger consumption of feed on 
the farm than in previous years, al- 
though. the feed crop was unusually 
large. Lately, choice corn for milling 
purposes has been difficult for some 
millers to obtain. Prospects for a new 
crop, on the whole, are encouraging, but 
much of it will be late, due to replant- 
ing after long periods of rain and hail 
damnage, 

NOTES , 

The Muskogee (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co, has been dissolved. 

The Noncorrosive Metal Co., Oklahoma 
City, of which George G. Sohlberg, 
president of the Acme Milling Co., re- 
cently was elected president, expects to 


be operating a factory soon in this city. 
At a recent annual meeting in El 
Reno of the United Commercial Travel- 


lers of Oklahoma, H. C. Hicks, sales 
manager El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., 
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was elected a member of the executive 
committee. 

The Amarillo (Texas) Jobbers’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association recently was 
incorporated without capital stock. E. 
R. Humphrey, manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., is one of the 
incorporators. 

Officials of the Steel Products Corpora- 
tion of El Paso, which recently was in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
announce that the concern will engage 
in the construction of flour mills, grain 
elevators, etc. The incorporators are J. 
H. Sanford, Jr., Viola G. Sanford and 
M. M. Goodell. 

Business is good in the West, and rap- 
idly getting better. This is the report 
brought back from states as far out as 
the Pacific Coast by Adolph Mayer, rep- 
resentative of the Fulton Bag Co. in 
Oklahoma City. A like report is brought 
from the East by Frank Kell, president 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders 
of the San Saba (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., directors were elected as fol- 
lows: John F. Campbell, J. W. Carroll, 
W. H. Gregg, W. H. Smelder and Dr. 
G. A. Wilson. Dr. Wilson was made 
president, Mr. Gregg vice president, Mr. 
Smelder secretary-treasurer, and John 
Sieders assistant secretary. 


A survey of the wheat district of 
Texas, made by Benjamin R. Neal, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, 
has convinced Mr. Neal that, because of 
so much rain, damage by rust to wheat 
will be considerable. “It may develop, 
however,” he says, “that the rust is mere- 
ly of the leaf and that the heads will 
come out all right. In that event there 
will be a pretty fair crop in Texas.” 

W. J. Green, agronomist in the exten- 
sion service of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, has re- 
quested the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion to furnish a speaker from the asso- 
ciation to deliver a speech at Stillwater 
before the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Seed Growers’ Association, Aug. 
25. President T. C. Thatcher, of the 
millers’ association, probably will supply 
a speaker. 

Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, and J. 
Perry Burrus, McKinney, Texas, who 
represented flour mills of northern Texas 
in a recent meeting of the Texas division 
of the Southern Tariff Association, were 
made members of the executive commit- 
tee of the organization and are to assist 
in inducing the trade to take part in a 
proper observance* of Tariff Day on 
June 10. It is expected that on this day 
petitions will be sent to Congress advis- 
ing it of the demands of the association. 

W. D. Graves, of the Durrett Flour & 
Grain Co., Fort Smith, recently was 
elected vice president of the Fort Smith 
Grain Exchange, a new organization in 
that city. W. J. Pendergrass, of the 
Western Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent, and Howard C. Osborne, of the 
Osborne-Hyatt Co., secretary-treasurer. 
The Red Star Products Co. and the 
Best-Clymer Feed Mfg. Co. are among 
the charter members. . Flour millers, 
flour dealers and flour brokers are among 
those eligible to membership. One of 
the objects is to make Fort Smith a 
more important flour jobbing center. 





COLORADO 

The flour business is at a standstill, 
due to an unsettled market. Some mills 
report a little new business, but the or- 
ders are for car lots and rush shipment, 
which indicates that buyers are buying 
only for their immediate needs. Some 
of the mills are down for repairs, and 
few are running over half time. 

Flour prices have been reduced 20c 
bbl. Quotations: best patent soft wheat 
flour, $6.80@7; standard patent, $5.80@ 
6; best grade selfrising, $7.05@7.25,— 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt 
to 30-day shipment. , 


NOTES 

D. F. Piazzek, of Kansas City, was in 
Denver the latter part of the week. 

O. L. Malo, vice president Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., and L. H. Con- 
nell, assistant manager Rocky Mountain 
Grain Co., Denver, are in Omaha and 
Kansas City for a few days. 
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Though values in the flour market have 
worked 10@25c lower during the week 
on most grades, the violent fluctuations 
of the May option have prohibited buy- 
ers from purchasing further than for 
their absolute requirements. The two 
local mills are doing very little booking 
for future delivery, and the flour output 
was about 3,000 bbls less than last week. 
The only noticeable improvement is the 
slightly larger volume of business done 
with the bakers. 

The lack of demand for flour has not 
warranted millers in buying wheat, and 
they have been out of the market most 
of the week. Some of the prices quoted, 
especially on the better grades of flour, 
are absurdly high, compared with what 
buyers are actually willing to pay. It 
has been difficult to judge what is a fair 
asking price and, with an erratic wheat 
market, ideas have changed rapidly. The 
range in quotations is very wide, a good 
example being shown in prices submit- 
ted on hard winter short patent flour. 
One broker is quoting this grade at $7.40 
@7.60, while another gives $6.60@7.25 as 
a proper range. 

Reports on clears are varied, though 
it is generally true that the best grades 
continue scarce. The mills here have 
nothing to offer, and their quotations are 
merely nominal. In fact, they are sold 
up well into June. However, some of 
the brokers say that the edge has been 
taken off and that the situation is a lit- 
tle easier. Clears'of poorer quality are 
comparatively easy to pick up, though 
no one seems to want them. Second 
clears are offered at $4@4.35, jute, Chi- 
cago. 

This market has done nothing in the 
export trade this week. Even inquiries 
have fallen off, and no business resulted 
on the few that were received. Prices 
here were out of line, and foreign buy- 
ers are shopping around more than for- 
merly, since they know that the first 
quotation made to them need not be the 
basis for their transactions. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.75 
@8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.90, first 
clear $6@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.40, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $5.90@6.15, first 
clear $4.75@5. The rye flour output was 
again.low, amounting to only 2,700 bbls. 
White is quoted at $5.65@5.80, and stan- 
dard at $5.20@5.50. Prices on rye have 
undergone no radical changes. 


MILLFEED 


The market is quieter than for some 
time. Interest is almost entirely lack- 
ing, and inquiries from the East are few. 
Many of the long lines are beginning to 
come out, and it is understood that bran 
was offered today at Buffalo at a price 
which would be equivalent to $20.50 ton, 
Chicago, or $1 lower than the local quo- 
tation. A good demand for poultry and 
scratch feed has developed. 

Prices average about $1@2 lower on 
bran for the week, and are approximate- 
ly unchanged on the heavier feeds. Bran 
is quoted at $21@23 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 
standard middlings at $22@22.50, flour 
middlings at $27@28, and red dog at 
$33.50@35. 

THE FUTURES MARKET 

The pyrotechnical display afforded 

by the May future was of great bril- 


liance this week. The high point of the 
week, $1.38, was reached on Tuesday, 


May 23, and from then on the descent 
of 13%%4c to the close, today, was pre- 
cipitous and unswerving. Deliveries on 
contracts were enormous, 5,233,000 bus 
being the total. Of this amount 1,605,- 
000 bus were delivered today (Satur- 
day). Total deliveries for the month 
so far are 11,384,000 bus. With no estab- 
lished market as an outlet for this wheat, 
supplies on hand are heavy, and liquida- 
tion has been general. 

The Aneel deliveries, July and Sep- 
tember, have ruled steady and relatively 
strong, due apparently to a lessening of 
the spread between those months and 
May, and a better demand for cash 
wheat. A temporary oversold condition 
has also probably been responsible for 
some of the strength. July declined only 
14%4c on*the week, and September is 4c 
higher. 

News has been featureless. Crop pros- 
pects are favorable, and foreign cables 
have been quite consistently weak. A 
large movement of corn from Illinois 
territory has started, and planting is said 
to be about completed. 

May shows a loss of 10%,c for the 
week, and closed today at $1.2414. June 
closed at the same figure, July at $1.221,, 
and September at $1.19. 


CASH WHEAT 


Spot wheat followed the action of the 
May future this week, and declined con- 
siderably. Winter grades lost 18@13%,¢, 
and spring wheat was selling 10%,@1114¢ 
lower. These losses brought the prices 
for No. 2 red and No. 2 hard down as 
low as $1.26, while No. 1 hard sold at 
$1.28. No. 1 northern spring was not 
sold here, but No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.331,. 

Outside millers were attracted by the 
reductions, and bought more than for 
some time. Local millers were also in 
the market, and one of the mills bought 
quite heavily here for shipment to its 
company’s eastern plant. Receipts were 
nearly 1,000 cars more than last week. 
The total was 2,196, compared with 1,454 
last week, and 252 a year ago. Most of 
the stuff coming in went direct to the 
elevators for delivery on contracts. 
Shipping sales totaled about 250,000 bus. 

Premiums were irregular, but slightly 
stronger on hard winter. At the close, 
No. 1 red ruled May price to 14c under, 
compared with May to ‘%c over last 
week; No. 1 hard winter May to %4¢ un- 
der, against May to 4c over a week ago; 
No. 2 hard winter May to Ic under, com- 
pared with May to 14¢ over; No. 1 north- 
ern spring 8@12c over, compared with 
5@10c over a week ago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 





This week 40,000 25,500 64 
Last week .. - 40,000 28,500 71 
Year ago 26,700 18,250 68 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 17 


DECREASED FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Reports from 48 representative mill- 
ers of the seventh federal reserve dis- 
trict to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chic show that the total production 
of all flour for the month of April 
amounted to 335,900 bbls, compared with 
472,385 for March. This makes a de- 
crease of 27 per cent for April, in com- 
parison with March, but is an increase of 
35 per cent over the production in the 


. district during April, 1921. Of the total 


produced during April, 1922, wheat flour 
aggregated 290,712 bbls, and all other 
flours 45,188. 


WORLD'S SPEED RECORD FOR FREIGHT 


The world’s record for speed in freight 
shipments has been broken by Morris & 
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Co., packers, Chicago. Backed by the 
Association of Commerce, the packing 
company set out to establish record time 
in shipping products to Europe. On 
May 18 a shipment of provisions left 
Chicago via a New York Central special 
train, arrived in New York after a 47- 
hour run, and was immediately loaded 
onto the White Star liner Majestic, 
bound for Southampton, Eng. 

The Majestic cleared New York May 
20 at 2:30 p.m., and arrived at South- 
ampton at noon on May 26, The trip 
from Ch to Europe was made in 
7 days, 11 hours, and 56 minutes, and 
the running time between this city and 
Europe was thus cut to one third of 
what it has been normally. 


OPINIONS ON FREIGHT RATE CUT 


The attitudes with which railroad 
executives and business men in Chicago 
received the announcement on May 24 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order for a 10 per cent reduction in 
freight rates, effective July 1, were un- 
usually varied. Many of the rail officials 
said that they could hardly believe that 
such an order had been issued, and some 
declared that the reduction would un- 
doubtedly hurt business, while others 
saw the cut as a direct aid to business 


revival. 
W. B. Storey, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 


was quoted as saying, “You cannot take 
$25,000,000 out of the railroads’ earnings 
without doing some irreparable harm.” 
Another rail official said: “Undoubtedly 
the reduction: will assist in stabilizing 
business, but I do not think that freight 
rates have been holding back business. 
It has been the readjustment through 
which business has been going.” 

John M. Glenn, secretary Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, said: “The order 
ought to move business in the Chicago 
area at a lively clip, particularly among 
the lower grade stuffs. I don’t know 


what will follow, possibly a scrap with | 


labor; but, at any rate, the reduction 
means much to Chicago.” Other promi- 
nent business men stated that they looked 
upon the reduction as very beneficial to 
business. 

NOTES 

Harry Smith, Milwaukee manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s local office on 
May 26. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago on May 
25, returning to his mill after a trip to 
the East. 

C. W. Hunter, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, passed through Chicago this week 
on his return from a three weeks’ trip 
to the East. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $6.80@6.90, 
bulk, Chicago, with No. $ selling at about 
25c less. “Dement is quiet and condi- 
tions unchanged. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. Waseca, Minn., 
pee through Chicago on May 26 on 

is way back from the East. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Univer- 
sity Club, Chicago, on the evening of 
May 25. C. C. Anthon, the newly elect- 
ed president, presided. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
was in Chicago on May 25-26, on the 
way to his mill after a trip of three or 
four weeks in the East. 

The Chicago office of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association has 
been moved from the Hearst Building 
to Room 1004, Sharples Building, 565 
West Washington Street. 

F. O. Jones, general manager Western 
Star Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, called 
at this office on May 22. He was en 
route to eastern markets, and expected 
to be away from his mill for about two 
weeks. 

The National Association of Oats Mill- 
ers met at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 23. The meeting was merely one 
of a number held during each year, and 
nothing of special importance was ac- 
complished. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at the Congress Hotel, Chic on June 
7-9. All wholesale grocers of the coun- 
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try will be welcome, whether or not they 
are members of the association. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, dealer in 
millfeed, called at this office on May 24. 
Mr. Fontaine was on his way back to 
Kansas City after a trip to the East, 
where, he said, the millfeed trade is gen- 
erally dull. 


Chinch bugs are reported in greater 
numbers and in larger sections in Illinois 
crops than last year. Farm agents pre- 
dict considerable damage to the crops 
unless farmers are immediately active. 
Professor Flint, of the University of 
Illinois, is in Decatur, investigating the 
matter. 


The Updike Grain Co., Chicago, has 
issued a tabular statement on the visible 
supply of corn and oats for this season 
of the year, which covers a period of 
14 years. It shows that the present 
stocks at terminals are the largest known 
during the period. Stocks of wheat, 
which are also given, are about an aver- 
age. 

One hundred and ninety banks in the 
seventh federal reserve district, which 
includes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, reported a total of $735,- 
152,852 in savings deposits on May 1, 
1922. This amount is 3 per cent lower 
than a month ago, 2.1 per cent lower 
than a year ago, and 1.8 higher than the 
average of 1920. 


John S. Campbell, with offices in the 
Marquette Building, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has been appointed Chi- 
cago agent for the Algerian American 
Steamship Line, Inc. This line makes 
regular sailings from New York and 
Philadelphia to the north African ports 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli, 
and to Marseilles and Genoa, touching at 
Portuguese and Spanish ports. 


Francis M. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed temporary successor to Geor 
W. Smith, former Chicago steamship 
agent, who died here on May 15. Mr. 
McCarthy had been with Mr. Smith for 
several months prior to his death, and 
will continue to have the agency for the 
Baltimore Steamship Co., the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation, and other 
lines, with office in the Webster Building, 
327 South La Salle Street. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 32,000 bbls flour, of which 
28,000 went to Buffalo, 1,000 to Erie, and 
3,000 to Fairport; 971,000 bus wheat to 
Buffalo; 1,018,000 bus corn, of which 
163,000 went to Buffalo, 123,000 to Mont- 
real, 115,000 to Collingwood, 263,000 to 
Tiffin, and 354,000 to other Canadian 
ports; 690,000 bus oats to Buffalo; and 
238,000 bus rye, of which 53,000 went to 
Buffalo, and 185,000 to Tiffin. 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., visited 
this office on May 22, on his way to 
eastern markets. The Arkansas City 
Milling Co. is launching an advertising 
campaign for the benefit of the retail 
grocer, through distribution by the 
wholesale organizations. While here Mr. 
Jacobson placed the account of his com- 
pany for this territory in the hands of 
the M. Tipp Co., 327 South La Salle 
Street. 


The first meeting of the entertainment 
committee for the bakers’ convention 
and exhibition, to be held next Septem- 
ber on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, was 
held May 25 at the Sherman Hotel. J. I. 
Marshall, president Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., and chairman of the commit- 
tee, presided. Mr. Marshall has had 
much experience in convention work, and 
his appointment as head of the enter- 
tainment committee assures the success 
of the social end of the coming affair. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukege, Wis., May 27.—Early in 
the week, whenever wheat prices broke, 
inquiry improved and better sales were 
made, but when the last few days found 
recoveries from breaks absent, customers 
were inclined to be less interested.. The 
result was that the business of the week 
assumed only an inconsequential increase 
over last week, so far as spring wheat 
flour was concerned. The relatively 
marked decline in winter wheat, especial- 
ly the soft grades, placed flour prices 











more in line with buyers’ views, and Kan- 
sas flour profited to some extent. 

present restricted volume of busi- 
ness remains about evenly divided be- 
tween patents and bakers patent. Orders 
are for small lots, accompanied by ship- 
ping directions. In the past week one or 
two large bakeries placed somewhat 
larger orders than before, but all of it 
is wanted at once. It has been some time 
since business was booked for as far 
ahead as 30-day shipment. There is no 
confidence in prices, and no one armen 
willing to take any chances beyond the 
immediate market. 

Compared with a week ago, spring pat- 
ent is 25@40c bbl lower, while straight is 
5e higher on the outside of the range and 
15e lower on the inside. Cash prices for 
northern spring wheat stand today at the 
same level as a week ago, but flour prices 
are down more or less to compensate for 
the sharp reductions in winter wheat 
flour, due to a 10@12c bu drop in soft 
wheat. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $8.30@8.65, 
and straight at $7.75@8.05, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Local mills have virtually no clear flour 
to offer. Whenever a car becomes avail- 
able, it is snapped up quickly. Inquiry 
is active, both from domestic and foreign 
sources. Prices are largely nominal, in 
the absence of transactions. First clear 
was quoted at $5.60@6.85, and second at 
$4.75@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

A decline of 50@65c bbl in Kansas pat- 
ent and bakers patent has stimulated 
trade in southwestern flour to some extent 
this week. Millers of Kansas flour and 
the local jobbing trade have experienced 
a better call, although this has been to 
the disadvantage of business in hard 
spring products. The smaller bakeries 
especially have increased their orders for 
Kansas, to get the benefit of price. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $7.30@7.60, 
and standard at $6.90@7.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Rye flour trade increased slightly this 
week, but milling operations were not en- 
larged, due partly to the scarcity of 
choice Wisconsin rye. The call remains 
inclined toward the whiter grades, dark 
moving slowly. Export needs are small, 
probably owing to the purchasing of the 
grain rather than flour by foreign buyers. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,000 bbls. In the 
same week last year the output was 1,373 
bbls. Prices are steady to 10@15c bbl 
lower for pure white, straight ruling 
about unchanged and dark being slightly 
higher. Pure white was quoted at $5.90 
@6.45, straight at $5.50@5.90, and dark 
at $4.10@5.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

Operations of corn mills increased 
slightly this week, but the situation re- 
mains unsatisfactory. Grits are in best 
request. Foreign trade is restricted, the 
grain being preferred to the milled prod- 
uct. Domestic trade is putting out lim- 
ited inquiry, and sales of flour and meal 
are small. Prices remain largely nominal, 
but are about unchanged. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.50@1.55, corn meal at $1.50 
@1,55, and corn grits at $1.55@1.60, in 
100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per 4 

2 


This week ........ 16,000 4,000 

Last week ........ 16,000 7,000 a4 
Last year ......... 24,000 4,817 21 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,800 53 
Three years ago.... 18,000 9,500 53 
Four years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week again showed a decline in ship- 
ments from last year, while receipts in- 
creased sharply. Shipments this week 
were 14,620 bbls, against 16,230 last year; 
receipts, 40,460 bbls, compared with 20,- 
990 in the same week in 1921. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that since Jan. 
1 Milwaukee flour receipts were 545,225 
bbls, against 647,570 last year. Shipments 
aggregate 338,525 bbls, against 596,506 
last year. 

MILLFEED 


Inquiry for millfeeds decreased this 
week and business fell off, with the result 
that prices are easy at a decline of $1@ 
1.50 ton. Outdoor feeding conditions 
throughout the country are as nearly ideal 
as they have ever been, and the call for 
feed is slack. What little buying is bein 
done is to fill consumptive needs, an 
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these are limited. Prices are getting back 
to a level more in line with customers’ 
views, although this comes at a time when 
requirements are rapidly dwindling. 

Middlings have declined $1 ton, and 
bran $1@1.50. Winter bran is down 7c 
@$1 ton, ruling at a premium of 5c 
over spring. lour middlings and red 
dog are unchanged, but easy. Rye feed 
is about 50c ton lower, and hominy fecd 
is nominally unchanged to $1 lower. Meal 
and gluten feed are in poor request, and 
are easy but about unchanged. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
this week was larger than a year ago. 
Shipments were 5,364 tons, against 4,22 
in the same week in 1921; receipts were 
3,870 tons, against 330 last year. 


NOTES 


The feed store of the Bayfield County 
Co-operative Co., Washburn, was dam- 
aged by fire last week. Business is being 
handled from the warehouse, pending tlie 
reconstruction of the building. 


Amos Roll, of Marshfield, Wis., his 
exchanged his interest in the Sparr Cere.l 
Co. of the same city for the grocery stock 
of H. C. Koenig, who will become active 
in the conduct of the Sparr business with 
Louis Salter, who continues as gener! 
manager. 


Commencing June 1, Milwaukee opticn 
and cash grain quotations will be broa«- 
casted four times daily by radio for tle 
benefit of Wisconsin dealers and growers. 
The time of the reports will be 10 a.n.., 
11 a.m., 12:10 p.m., and 1:25 p.m., daylight 
saving time. 

Oscar P. Osthoff, consulting enginecr 
the Fraser Co., Milwaukee, has been a))- 
pointed chairman of the life saving cani- 
paign to be conducted June 5-10 under 
the auspices of the Boys’ Work confer- 
ence of Milwaukee. r. Osthoff is a 
champion swimmer, and during his stu- 
dent days at the University of Wisconsin 
was one of the most prominent athletes 
in American intercollegiate circles. 

Lake shipments of grain from Milwau- 
kee terminal elevators this week include« 
these cargoes: steamer Richard Reiss, 75.- 
000 bus rye, 100,000 bus corn and 100,000 
bus oats, from Chicago & North Western 
elevators for Georgian Bay; T. K. Maher, 
50,000 bus corn and 180,000 bus oats, from 


‘Kinnickinnic and E elevators for Port 


Colborne; Griffin, 110,000 bus corn and 
oats from Kinnickinnic elevator for Co!- 
lingwood, Ont; Adam E. Cornelius, 70,000 
bus barley, 105,000 bus corn and 80,000 
bus oats, from Milwaukee road elevator 
E; Theodore H. Wickwire, 300,000 bus 
corn from Kinnickinnic elevator for Port 
McNichol. 


A number of wholesale bakeries in Mil- 
waukee have been cited to appear before 
a court commissioner for examination by 
the district attorney and deputies of the 
attorney general of Wisconsin, to deter- 
mine if a combination of bakers to fix 
prices exists. The district attorney 
charges that local bakery managers have 
been attending secret meetings to make 
price agreements, and points to the fact 
that on May 6 prices were advance 
simultaneously. The attorney general his 
brought actions against about a dozen 
groups of tradesmen char with coni- 
binations to fix prices in violation of the 
Wisconsin antitrust law. 

L, E. Meyer. 





NEW GROCERY MERGER 


Cuicaco, Inu., May 27.—The new name 
of the grocery organization formed on 
May 19 by the merger of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, the Wesi- 
ern Grocery Co. of lowa, and the N:- 
tional Grocery Co. of Michigan, is the 
Durand-MeNeil-Horner Co. This busi- 
ness title preserves the reputation an: 
prestige gained by the three companics 
which constituted the Wholesale Grocer:’ 
Corporation prior to its recent incorpc- 
ration with the other two organizations. 

The board of directors is comprised 
of men long experienced in the grocery 
business. It is as follows: Frank (. 
Letts, who is president of both the Na- 
tional and Western companies, is chair- 
man; Fred C. Letts, his son, president 
and geen manager; C. C. Virgil, vice 
president; Oscar McGlasson, vice 
president; M. L. Horner, Sr., treasurer; 
Robert J. Roulston, secretary. 


V. P. WituiaMs. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE REBIRTH OF HAMPTON ROADS 


(Continued from page 944.) 


sections immediately to the south, being 
one of the big factors in the transporta- 
tion of cotton and tobacco to port for 
export. 

Aside from the railroad facilities, to 
which every resident in the Hampton 
Roads district will immediately point 
with the greatest pride as the port’s out- 
standing asset, the chief item of impor- 
tance in the terminal facilities is the mu- 
nicipal union terminal at the Army Sup- 
ply Base, leased by the city of Norfolk 
from the War department at the close 
of the war. The city took over the lease 
on one of the two piers there in 1919, 
but gradually the greater portion of 
the other pier has come over to the city’s 
charge, until it is thought likely the en- 
tire development will one day be turned 
to commercial purposes, 

These facilities now in use consist of 
two modern piers of concrete and steel, 
one of which is partly double-decked, 
and each one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-eight feet long, three hun- 
dred feet wide, with shed length of one 
thousand two hundred and eighty feet 
and shed width of two hundred and fifty- 
seven feet. Three depressed tracks run 
the length of each shed, with eight hun- 
dred thousand square feet of storage 
space in each pier and seven hundred and 
fifty thousand square feet in each shed. 

Adjacent to the piers are eight ware- 
houses, each one a third of a mile long, 
and each subdivided into bays at one 
hundred and forty-foot intervals. The 
eight warehouses have ninety-four bays, 
with twenty-two thousand four hundred 
square feet of space in each bay. The 
total space of the warehouses is 2,105,000 
square feet, and each warehouse has a 
covered platform twenty feet wide. 

In addition, the Army Supply Base de- 
velopment, which cost the government 
thirty million dollars, provides open stor- 
age space of. fifty acres, with all space 
macadamized and subdrained, the area 
traversed by six parallel tracks and sev- 
en concrete roadways interspersing and 
paralleling these tracks. This develop- 


ment is the largest terminal of its kind 
in the South. 





The city has installed at the municipal 
terminal a complete equipment of mod- 
ern flour handling machinery, movable 
and electrically propelled, capable of 
loading bagged rootaste aboard ship 
from any elevation in one fourth the time 
required to load by manpower. It has 
installed, also, a system of small electric 
trucks for use on the piers, which facili- 
tates handling freight. 

The city proposed in the beginning— 
and has carried out its plans—to operate 
these terminals for the public convenience 
and to expedite shipping through this 
port. Any ship is welcome to load or 
discharge cargo there, provided the space 
and accommodations can be provided. 
There have been times since 1919 when 
all the berth space was filled by vessels 
taking cargo. 

Recently, practically all of the cotton 
business of the port has been transferred 
there, cotton compresses being installed 
near the city piers, making them the 
clearing house for the bulk of the port’s 
cotton handling activities. Under this 
arrangement Norfolk has moved up to 
fourth place among cotton ports, and 
her shipments in 1922 will double those 
of 1921, according to indications. 

Near the Army Supply Base, and sep- 
arated only by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s fueling station, which provides a 
store of two million barrels of oil for 
ships’ use, the city of Norfolk owns a 
waterfront site of three hundred and 
twenty-five acres, fronting twenty-four 
hundred feet on the water, on which is 
now being erected a grain elevator of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand bushels’ 
capacity, to cost six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. As soon as the eleva- 
tor is well on the way to completion, the 
city will proceed with the erection of a 
pier and warehouse providing five hun- 
dred thousand square feet of storage 
space, bringing the cost of the whole 
development, according to the best esti- 
mates obtainable at this time, to $3,800,- 
000. It was for this purpose that a 
bond issue of five million dollars was 
authorized by the voters on February 7, 
the remaining $1,200,000 to be held in 





reserve to add to this development when 
the expansion of business warrants it. 
It is proposed to add three units to the 
grain elevator, each of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand bushels’ capacity. The 
city proposes to operate this terminal in 
connection with the Army Supply Base 
facilities, and to make it the nucleus for 
the municipal terminals which will one 
day be the greatest in the world. 

When the city of Norfolk took over 
the Army Supply Base terminals in 1919 
a city port commission, made up of 
prominent business men, was appointed 
to administer the city terminals and pro- 
vide for their proper operation. So suc- 
cessful has this operation been that even 
during a period of greater business de- 
pression than has ever before been wit- 
nessed by world trade, these piers paid 
all operating expenses, salaries, upkeep, 
and lease fee to the government, and re- 
turned approximately one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to the city treas- 
ury, without the expenditure of a dollar 
on the part of the city. 

The successful operation of the piers 
was largely the basis for the action of 
the commission in asking the citizens to 
vote five million dollars for further ter- 
minal development. This was regarded 
as one of the most important steps in the 
history of Hampton Roads, and the re- 
quest was set at the low figure because 
it was to be an educational movement, 
to a great extent. The voters by a large 
majority agreed to the expenditure, and 
the work is now under way. 

The city of Norfolk never before ap- 
propriated money for public waterfront 
development. Those far-sighted persons 
who negotiated for the lease of the army 
terminals, and who went further and 
proposed that the city spend five million 
dollars to acquire still other terminals, 
are agreed that this expenditure is the 
forerunner of other and far larger bond 
issues, to be spent in lining the shores of 
Hampton Roads with as fine piers as are 
to be found in America. 

The grain elevator at the city ter- 
minals will be ready for operation by 
early fall, and is to be leased on a 
percentage basis. Its construction is be- 
ing considered first, because it is re- 
garded as the single greatest need of 
the port. Only one other elevator is 
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here, one operated by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway at Newport News. It has 
a capacity of one million bushels, and 
for this year it has booked several million 
bushels of grain for export. During 
1921, however, this elevator handled only 
about five hundred thousand bushels, and 
its operation has not been as satisfactory 
to shipping interests as they would de- 
sire. It is of obsolete construction, but 
the higher insurance rates are absorbed 
by the railroad. 

The establishment of grain handling 
facilities here has long been sought be- 
cause of the necessity for “bottom” or 
heavy cargo, such as grain furnishes at 
its best. In recent years small ship- 
ments of steel and iron have been ob- 
tained here, but the rates on this com- 
modity have not been favorable. Rates 
on grain to this port can be secured on 
a favorable basis as soon as facilities for 
handling the cargo can be erected. 

The port’ activities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth are not considered sepa- 
rately, and the same thing is true of the 
activities of Newport News and Hamp- 
ton. The two latter cities are located on 
opposite sides of the harbor from Nor- 
folk, but in the main their facilities are 
interlaced with their sister cities just 
ten miles across the Roads. The only 
substantial terminals in Newport News 
are those of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, which are considered elsewhere. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company’s plant, one of the 
largest of its kind in America, is 
the center of industrial activity of that 
city. For maritime activity, Newport 
News holds her place among the great 
port factors of the Atlantic Coast. For- 
merly Newport News and Norfolk pre- 
ferred to deal with their own problems 
as separate entities, but since the war 
brought its realization of necessity for 
co-operative effort, all activities of the 
four cities have been included under the 
head of Hampton Roads. 

More than two hundred wharves and 
docks serve Hampton Roads on all sides 
of the harbor. Of these, about fifty-five 
per cent are privately owned and con- 
trolled, the remainder operated by trans- 
portation lines. But with all these facili- 
ties the waterfront space of the port is 
so extensive as to provide room for a 














Warehouses at the Norfolk Municipal Terminala 
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port development which would eclipse 
New York, or Hamburg, or any of the 
stations along the Clyde, should the 
means and the necessity be provided. 
Claims of port suprem held for 
Hampton Roads are Sodued ter concrete 
figures. For instance, reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, convey the in- 
formation that in volume of export ton- 
nage for the year this port exceeded the 
port of New York, for the first time in 
history. The total tonnage through 
Hampton Roads for this period in for- 
eign trade was 12,508,360, of which 8,024,- 
271 tons passed through Norfolk and 
4,484,089 through Newport News. Of 
this amount 12,232,458 tons were for ex- 
port, while New York’s tonnage recorded 
for the same period was 11,542,148. The 
big difference between all the tonnage 
between Hampton Roads and New York 
is in the fact that the former handles 
only a comparatively small amount of 
— 
he Department of Commerce for 
years has based its port statistics largely 
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on the value of foreign commerce, rath- 
er than the tonnage. The following table 
will show the growth in Hampton Roads 
commerce, as to value, since 1913. That 
the figures for 1921 are lower than for 
1920 is significant only in the fact that 
prices were largely reduced, and the re- 
duction in the aggregate does not indi- 
cate a reduction in business: 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


1913 $28,355,989 1918.... $121,884,888 
1914 33,251,758 1919.... 179,053,678 
1915 131,798,308 1920.... 329,704,915 
1916 139,512,147 1921.... 217,017,064 
1917 171,359,249 


Hampton Roads has been recognized 
as the first American port in the export 
of coal. Figures for coal exports in 
1921 show a marked reduction over the 
previous year, because of the collapse of 
foreign industry and the consequent 
slump in the demand for fuel. In 1920 
this port sent approximately twenty mil- 
lion tons of coal to foreign countries, 
while in 1921 the exports were only nine 
million tons. Indications are that the 
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figures for 1922 will be about equal to 
those in 1919, and shippers do not hope 
that coal movements abroad will ap- 
proach the 1920 figures at any time with- 
in the near future. 

The increase in cotton exports in the 
last two years has been one of the out- 
standing features of the port’s business, 
and the movement thus far in’ 1922 has 
already been almost equal to the entire 
movement for 1921. In 1920 a total of 
127,260 bales of cotton were shipped for 
export from Hampton Roads, and in 
1921 the figures were 182,055, or an in- 
crease of 54,795 bales in one year. 

The establishment of the municipal 
terminals has been held largely respon- 
sible for an astonishing growth in the 
export of tobacco from Hampton Roads 
within the last four years. As in the 
case of cotton, the 1922 movement bids 
fair to eclipse that of last year, the larg- 
est year in the port’s history by nearly 
seventy-five per cent. 

In 1918 this port handled for export 
10,444,485 pounds of tobacco. In 1919 
these figures jumped to 41,714,427 
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Pumping Vegetable Oils from a Japanese Freighter Direct Into Tank Cars at Norfolk 

















pounds. The next year a total of 105,- 
186,923 pounds left this port, and last 
year 189,743,172 pounds were exported. 
Much of this business was developed di 
rectly by the city port commission at the 
city piers, although a large amount wa: 
handled by private warehouses and by 
tobacco ¢oncerns which have established 
their own terminals here. 

The import business at Hampton Roads 
has always been one of the port’s weak 
est points. This business, particularly 
from Germany, has shown an increase 
this year, although its volume is too 
small as yet to make any appreciable fig- 
ure in port considerations. Represen- 
tatives of various freight organizing in- 
stitutions of this port are now in Europe 
developing business there which will have 
in view the increase in imports to this 
port. 

During the month of April every gen 
eral cargo steamer booked for Hampton 
Roads to central Europe was loaded to 
capacity, and large quantities of freight 
were held awaiting dispatch. The trad: 
between this port and Germany, particu 
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Panoramic View of Hampton Roads, Showing j 
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howing @ Safe Anchorage for Almost Any Number of Ships 





larly, has developed at a surprising rate 
within the last six months, and ship- 
ments to Hamburg and Bremen have 
been so voluminous that it has been with 
difficulty that sufficient bottoms were se- 
cured to carry the cargo. 

Hampton Roads is served by twenty 
coastwise and bay steamship lines, while 
sixty foreign cargo lines make this port 
their terminus or use it as a port of call. 
Hampton Roads concerns are rapidly 
organizing steamship companies of their 
own, to charter vessels for specific serv- 
ice, for the first time in the port’s his- 
tory. 

Freight rates, always the prime con- 
sideration where commerce is concerned, 
have been adjusted favorably to this 
port after a “freight rate war” of some 
fifty years’ extent. Hampton Roads 
now enjoys differentials over other ports 
to the north and south in many particu- 
lars, and in other rates a strong fight 
is being made to secure adjustments 
which will place this port on an equal 
basis with all competitors. 


A fight now being made by Boston to . 


equalize freight rates at north Atlantic 
ports, and thereby reduce the Boston 
rates to a wend with those of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, is the chief concern 
of shipping interests in Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia at this time. 
Hampton Roads enjoys equal rates with 
Baltimore, and the Boston fight, which is 
directed technically at Baltimore, is re- 
garded as being aimed as well at Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Students of economics admit that the 
area of producing has been steadily 
shifting from the territory naturally 
served by the far northern ports, and 
is coming around into the area served 
by Baltimore and Hampton Roads. An 
indication of this is clearly seen in the 
increase in export movement from this 
port, which is out of all proportions ‘to 
the import movement. The expansion 
of facilities here, on the part of the city 
of Norfolk and the other Hampton 
Roads cities, is to be in line with this 
shift of producing territory, and to make 
preparation for handling the increasingly 
large volumes of export shipments which 





are naturally bound to pass in this direc- 
tion. 

Hampton Roads has had the advan- 
tage for one hundred years or more of 
having in her midst the Norfolk Navy 
Yard and other government operations, 
with the addition of the Hampton Roads 
Naval Training Station in more recent 
years. This has meant that the govern- 
ment has spent more money than other- 
wise would have been possible for the 
expansion of harbor facilities here, the 
broadening of channels and widening of 
anchorage spaces. Figures recently com- 
piled show that all the merchant ships of 
the world can be anchored in Hampton 
Roads at one time without jeopardizing 
the ordinary flow of water traffic. 

The harbor of Hampton Roads is free 
from ice twelve months in the year, a 
consideration of vast importance to ship- 
ping. Sheltered by land on three sides, 
it is never subject to severe storms, and 
it is rarely that shipping is held up for 
as much as twenty-four hours by the 
unfavorable condition of the elements. 

The area around Hampton Roads has 








not been subjected to the industrial de- 
velopment of which it is capable. Its re- 
sources up to this time have been largely 
agricultural and maritime. Yet there are 
eighty million dollars’ worth of industrial 
plants in the vicinity, while just one 
hundred miles away in the Richmond 
territory approximately half a billion 
dollars’ worth of industries have long 
been established. Because of the nature 
of its activities the inland areas of the 
port have been concerned largely in in- 
dustries which pertain to shipping, and 
upwards of forty shipyards and ship re- 
pair plants are located within easy reach 
of the water. 

What is probably the chief outstanding 
feature of all the past development of 
this port, and the far greater projected 
future development, lies in the fact that 
the Hampton Roads cities, holding a 
population of three hundred thousand, 
have combined in their efforts to make the 
port grow. To the outsider this is not 
an unusual fact, but to those who have 
watched the activities of the respective 
cities, and have witnessed the individual 
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Loading Tobacco at the Norfolk Municipal Terminal 








efforts which have more frequently than 
not been out of harmony with each 
other, the fact is almost astonishing. 

plan to make Hampton Roads one 
great city, with the huge harbor in the 
center, and with shipping facilities which 
will rival any in all the world. 

The casual visitor to Hampton Roads 
is immediately struck by the fact, not so 
often recogn by those at home, that 
this port holds within its power as great 
development, perhaps, as has ever been 
seen in any corner of the world where 
maritime affairs are uppermost. That 
this port is in its infancy of development 
is borne out by the statement contained 
in a circular broadcasted by the Nation- 
al River and Harbors Congress, and 
entitled, “A World Port in the Making,” 
which reads as follows: 

“Suppose, as the children say, that the 
United States was as densely populated 
as Belgium. If it were it would have 
two billion inhabitants, which is from 
three hundred to four hundred million 
more than there are in the world today. 

“Suppose, further, that all the ocean 
business of this great country and this 
vast population had to be done through 
a single port. Where could such a port 
be made? 

“These are extraordinary suppositions; 
but take a good map—a coast survey 
chart would % better—and see if they 
are not matched by the extraordinary 
combination of peninsulas and estuaries 
to be found in eastern Virginia. Here 
is one place, if not the only place in the 
United States, where such a superport 
could be created. 

“No one knows when, if ever, we shall 
have a population of half a billion, to 
say nothing of one billion or two, and 
it is neither conceivable nor desirable 
that all our business should be done 
through a single port. But the develop- 
ment of the United States is not finished; 
it is scarcely begun. The rash and fool- 
ish man would not be the one who would 
prophesy great things for the future of 
Hampton Roads, but the one who would 
attempt to set any limits to its growth. 
It is already one of the leading ports of 
the nation; it may be made one of the 
greatest ports in the world.” 

It is doubtful that any other port in 
America or the world has had an experi- 
ence to parallel that of Hampton Roads. 
While Hamburg was being built from 
dry land to one of the world’s most mag- 
nificent harbors; while the muddy, nar- 
row little Clyde in Scotland was being 
deepened and widened to become an out- 
let to Glasgow and Edinburgh and the 
other great Scottish commercial centers; 
while even Los Angeles, set far back 
from the ocean, was chiseling out a har- 
bor for herself through sheer ambition 
and initiative,—while all these gigantic 
engineering’ projects, and many others 
just as wonderful, were being carried out 
in the name of progress and develop- 
ment of the world, this great land-locked 
harbor bided its time. 

Its waiting is over now. Hampton 
Roads is teeming with activity. Its peo- 
ple are talking in terms of ships and for- 
eign trade. The pupils in its schools are 
learning something of the intricacies of 
world commerce. Gone is every vestige 
of commercial listlessness and lethargy. 
The waters of the harbor are never still; 
its piers are humming and its idle lands 
are being converted into terminals to 
serve the world. For years the port lay 
waiting, as a dreamer waits for his ship 
to come home. But now the port of 
Hampton Roads is coming into its own. 





PAGE & JONES OPEN OFFICE 

Page & Jones, steamship agents op- 
erating Shipping Board services out of 
Mobile, have opened a Kansas City of- 
fice in charge of A. J. Ford. Quarters 
have been taken in the New York Life 
Insurance Co. Building. Page & Jones 
services cover West Indian and Spanish 
American ports and principal ports of 
the European continent, the latter with 
sailings from Mobile, Pensacola and 
Gulfport. The company’s Kansas City 
office is established particularly for the 
purpose of developing export flour ton- 


nage. 


Flotation in this country of a loan of 
$10,000,000 or more to Peru has been 
a — on by a group of in- 
vestment ers. 
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OPERATION ON THE NEW CROP 


A central states miller, of long and 
successful experience in the milling busi- 
ness, whose opinions command respect, 
makes the following suggestion in regard 
to the operation of the mills of the 
country on the coming crop. It is per- 
tinent to say, in this connection, that the 
mill of his company has an exceptionally 
favorable record of operation in past 
years, and hence the suggestion does not 
originate from his own failure to keep 
his mill in operation. 

“The past few years,” he writes, “have 
shown in the most conclusive manner 
that the milling business, as it generally 
is being conducted, is not on a sound 
basis, from the fact, principally, that the 
production is too much in excess of the 
consumptive possibilities. The larger and 
medium sized mills have increased their 
capacities far in excess of the natural 
increase in consumption. The smaller 
mills have held about to the same capac- 
ity operated for some years. Where 
they go out of business, fresh capital 
comes in, so they continue with only 
slignt interruption and decrease of out- 

ut. 

“Most mills have a certain amount of 

trade which they supply regularly, vary- 
ing slightly with market conditions and 
prices made by their competitors. These 
mills generally manage to run and pro- 
duce flour in about the same relative per- 
centage of capacity, subject to some va- 
riation with the size of the crop in dif- 
ferent sections. On the whole, with few 
exceptions over a period of years, if the 
output of northwestern mills averages 
sixty per cent of capacity for the crop 
year, that of the Southwest will probably 
average about the same, and the winter 
wheat mills will also not be much out of 
line. " 
“The great trouble with the business, 
as a whole, is that the mills operate too 
heavily in the beginning of the crop 
year. Let us suppose that the millers of 
the country, in recognition of a situation 
which must be perfectly clear to all of 
them, were to adopt a new plan of op- 
eration, and were to do this individually 
and of their own initiative. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that the soft wheat 
millers, starting July 1, southwestern 
millers, August 1, and the spring wheat 
millers, September 1, were individually 
to determine and announce that, effec- 
tive on those dates, they would not op- 
erate their mills more than an average 
of five days a week for four months; 
that they were going to base their over- 
head expenses on five-day operation; and 
that they were going to adhere to this 
schedule until other announcements were 
made. Can there be any question as to 
the benefit to be derived from carrying 
out such a plan? 

“It may be said that this will not be 
allowed, that it will be construed as cur- 
tailing output and in restraint of trade, 
in violation of the law, but it may be 
answered that it is not necessary to 
cross that bridge until we come to it. 
Every year, at the beginning of the new 
crop in the various parts of the country, 
the mills sell heavily and operate to ca- 
pacity. In a great many cases they op- 
erate seven days per week, and this rate 
also rather obtains for eight or ten 
weeks in the fall. 

“The millers know that they are turn- 
ing out flour much faster than it is being 
consumed, and they must also know that 
this surplus flour is being piled up some- 


where along the route to consumption, 
and will react against them later. How- 
ever, it would appear that they shut their 
eyes to this fact, thinking only of oper- 
ating, and running Sundays if possible, 
and being greatly pleased that they are 
doing so while some of their competitors 
are not, 

“Suppose that the millers of the coun- 
try were to adopt Henry Ford’s idea of 
a national holiday on Saturdays. Start- 
ing off on a crop with a five-day run per 
week, and no sixth or seventh day opera- 
tion, would enable the mills to run at 
this gait probably for four months, or 
nearly so. If it is found that trade is 
light and flour is piling up, and that 
the mills are getting out of orders, a 
new schedule of four days per week 
could and should-be started. An avera 
production of only four days per week, 
spread evenly over the year, should ap- 
peal to the management of every mill. 
Operating only four days per week looks 
small, yet if a mill runs four days a 
week for the entire year, it means sixty- 
six and two thirds per cent of capacity, 
as much as it probably operates in any 
event, with fixed charges and expenses 
properly reckoned. 

“There would be no agreement as to 
prices, nor indeed as to operation, inas- 
much as that would be voluntary, with- 
out collusion, and on the individual ini- 
tiative of each miller. Every miller 
would know, from his past experience, 
about how much flour he could make dur- 
ing the twelve months, and would know, 
under this arrangement, that his output 
would run steadily and evenly over the 
year. He would also know what his 
fixed charges would be per barrel, and 
could figure intelligently. Operating on 
this plan would also have a beneficial 
effect on the wheat market, as it would 
tend to keep cash wheat in. line with 
the hedging options. 

“What the milling business must have 
is closer co-operation, and this plan is 
offered as a constructive suggestion for 
criticism and discussion.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Although the situation in the milling 
business continued comparatively quiet 
this week, yet it could not be described 
as uneventful and featureless, in view 
of what took place in the wheat market. 
The outstanding incident of the week 
was, of course, the collapse of the May 
wheat future, the flattening out of the 
threatened May squeeze, and its effect, 
both actual and potential, on wheat and 
flour prices. The deluge of deliveries on 
May contracts broke the back of the 
speculative long interests and induced 
them to let go. Events of the week 
apparently confirmed the downward ten- 
dency of the market, although nobody 
knows, or pretends to know, just what 
will happpen to, prices when the May 
future is out of the way. 

Be that as it may, whether as a result 
of the collapse in the. market or not, it 
was possible to do a little more business 
in flour as a result of the decline. Those 
needing flour took advantage of the op- 
portunity to buy at lower levels, and a 
fair amount of business was put through 
for this time of the year, for both ex- 
port and domestic shipment. The buy- 
ing is not in the least speculative, but is 
conservative and apparently is leaving 
the way open for still further purchases 
if the market should go still lower. It 
may be doubted if any buyers are cover- 
ing their full requirements to the new 
crop. 

With the May wheat future out of the 
way, and nobody could blame buyers for 
going slow so long as that obtained, there 
remains but one short month to the new 
crop and its dominant influence on the 
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situation. The course of the market will 
probably now be determined by new crop 
conditions. Very soon one may hear of 
new crop sales. At the moment, every- 
thing seems to point to a good business 
at the beginning of the crop, as flour 
Stocks will undoubtedly be small in all 
positions. 

Millers report more acceptances on 
their bids and a larger movement of 
wheat. Many farmers are doubtless sell- 
ing out because of the weakness in wheat 
prices and the exceptional outlook for 
the crop in this section. Millers are not 
disposed to accumulate wheat beyond 
their actual milling requirements, or 
probable sales of flour, as no other satis- 
factory hedge against wheat purchases is 
available. There simply is no safe hedge 
against wheat except in flour sales. At- 
tention is now naturally diverted to the 
July wheat future and what is likely to 
happen to it. 

With reports from Kansas that some 
wheat may be ready to cut by June 1), 
and from southern Ohio and southern 
Indiana that the wheat is already head- 
ing out, the threat of a delayed harvest 
and a possible congestion and squeeze in 
July seems less ominous. Sentiment is 
decidedly mixed as to the probable course 
of prices during the next month. Millers 
rather anticipate that buyers will con- 
tinue their hand-to-mouth policy in pur- 
chasing flour. 

Conditions in the feed trade are very 
spotted, with an unusually wide range 
in prices. Some buyers seem to be bas- 
ing their offers on anticipated further 
declines, and others are willing to pay 
more in order to make sure of getting 
the stuff. The trend of feed prices is 
downward, but the small output injects 
an element of strength into the situation. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.28 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
May 26, and receipts were considerably 
larger than a short time ago. Evident- 
ly, stocks of wheat are being cleaned up. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $6.20@6.50, and local springs 
$8@8.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft win- 
ter wheat bran $25.25@27, mixed feed 
$26.50@27.50, and middlings $27.50@28. 
Some millers are coming down faster 
than others in the price of feed. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SN WORE. ew cccccccvcsener 16,500 34 
ne 15,300 32 
pK re err ee 18,800 39 
Two years ago .........+++. 7,100 14 
Three years ago ........... 12,880 27 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week *...... 23 141,360 56,566 40 

Last week ...... 24 148,260 51,643 34% 

Year ago -....... 23 141,360 45,570 32 

Two years ago... 12 81,960 23,890 19 
NOTES 


Charles C. Blodgett, sales manager 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and W. A. Johannes, Cleveland manager 
of that company, called at this office on 
May 22. 

Bids for flour by Michigan millers for 
the Ionia State Hospital, May 16, showed 
a range of $6.50@7.75. The low bid was 
made by Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, 
the flour to be delivered by truck. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived a cargo of wheat by the steaine: 
Glenstriven from Fort William this week, 
the first Canadian wheat to be brought 
in since the opening of navigation. 

Among,representatives of outside mills 
visiting Toledo this week were R. L. Col- 
lins, Quaker Oats Co., F. P. Fisher, man- 
ager Cleveland. office Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, and H. W. 
Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Worley Bros., Bainbridge, Ohio, write 
that wheat is maturing rapidly, that 
some fields are almost fully headed out 
and that an early harvest is looked for. 
T. W. Welker, Sandyville, says that 
wheat heads are showing in the fields. 
Beaver Bros., Hillsboro, also report that 
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wheat is heading out in their locality. 
These points are in southern Ohio. 

L. E. Sheets, operating a mill at Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio, writes Secretary 
Tanner of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation that he. has had several experi- 
ences in ridding his mill of moths, and 
that any one using chemicals should write 
him for his experience. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange will 
vote, May 31, on a proposal to broaden 
the market by the admission of certain 
new grades of soft wheat as deliverable 
on contracts at fixed discounts. These 
suggested grades include white wheat, 
and white and red mixed. 

There was a wide range in prices on 
flour from spring and southwestern ter- 
ritories this week. Kansas flour was of- 
fered during the week as low as $6.50, 
jute, delivered, for 95 per cent grades, 
and better brands of short patent were 
offered and sold as low as $7, jute. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
let the contract for a new office building 
to be erected on the mill site. It will 
be of brick and concrete, one story, 
40x60 feet, and will include arrange- 
ments for a cafeteria providing meals 
for officers and employees at the mill. 
The present offices in the Second Nation- 
al Bank Building will be discontinued, 
and a smaller office maintained on the 
Produce Exchange. 





NASHVILLE 


NASHVILLE, TeENN., May 27.—There was 
a little revival of demand for flour this 
week from the Southeast, mills reporting 
fairly satisfactory scattering sales. As 
a rule there is light buying in June, this 
usually being a clearing up period with 
mills and buyers. ‘This year, however, 
business for June promises to be better 
than heretofore. Stocks are low, and 
the South will be forced to come into 
the market to cover pressing needs. 

Owing to the lower prices made on 
feed, flour, notwithstanding the decline 
of wheat, has been fairly firm. Prices 
at the close of the week were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8@8.15; standard or 
regular patent, $7.10@7.50; straight pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.75; first clears, $5@5.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours have been 
easier, with sales slow. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.25@8.75; hard winter wheat 
patent, $6.80@7.25. 

The wheat market is quiet, with mills 
inclined to clean up existing stocks be- 
fore the close of the old season. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.40@1.45 
bu, Nashville. ‘ 

Millfeed is without new features, with 
moderate demand, and prices easier. 
(Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, in 
100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $24@26; standard middlings or 
shorts, $27@29. 

Slightly better sales of corn meal are 
reported. Prices: bolted nreal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
%1.40@1.45; unbolted meal, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 199,530 96,881 48.5 

Last WOOK .c.cces 207,330 106,458 61.3 

YeaP GOD oscccecs 200,130 81,008 40.4 

Two years ago.... 169,920 66,528 39.1 

Taree years ago.. 205,320 113,718 55.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
s reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 27 May 20 

lour, DBMS .....cccccees 24,500 33,400 

Wheat, BUM 0... cvecccces 85,000 110,000 

COPM, DUB cccccecccscses 95,000 120,500 

Cate, DUB ..ccccsccseers 206,000 224,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 157 cars. 

The Harlan-Lowe Milling Co., Bard- 
well, Ky., is improving its plant. 

C. T. Johnson, Jr., of the Sunlight 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., and 
wee Johnson, were in Nashville this 
Ww 


_ E. E, Laurent, manager Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co. Clarksville, Tenn., will go to 
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White Sulphur Springs, Va., for a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, and J. B. 
McLemore, secretary, both of Nashville, 
will go to Kansas City to attend the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting. 

Joun. Lerrer. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 27.—Indian- 
apolis mills this week sold flour amount- 
ing to approximately one third of their 
capacity. That ratio is, as a rule, true 
of other milling centers in Indiana. No 
signs are evident that there will be any 
big increase in sales before July. In- 
quiries continue fairly large and from a 
broader territory than for some time. 
There is much haggling over prices, and 
undoubtedly many sales are being made 
on a margin that leaves only a slight 
chance for a profit. 

Only — = wheat is being bought to 
eare for orders booked for flour, and 
stocks in store are small throughout the 
state. Everybody connected with the 
trade seems to be glad that the old crop 
ered is approaching an end, and eyes are 

eing turned toward the new year. 

Flour quotations continue reasonably 
steady, although the undertone is slightly 
weaker. Soft winter patents, standard to 
short, are quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $6.25@7.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter patents, 
standard to short, are available at $7@8, 
and se patents, standard to short, are 
priced at $7.75@8.50. Springs are un- 
changed from last week, with other quo- 
tations unchanged to 25c bbl lower. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
May 27: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

8,238 6 


TR WEG on .ccccsescecess 

Ee WAGE cccccccccccccecs 7,870 35 
WORE GD ccccvrecevooveose 3,285 14 
DPwe- VORTS BHO .ccceccccecs 7,331 32 
May 27, 1922, stocks in store......... 10,500 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 
Weees ceecccccccccccvcce 25,000 1,000 
GHD pecceccevceseceredas 213,000 66,000 
BND. cc cccccscvocevvcsees 292,000 110,000 
GED! Se cco dene s cécines coos 10,000 8 =—«_—cccvee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
May 27, 1922.. 81,000 238,000 130,000 1,000 
May 28, 1921.. 46,730 212,110 166,990 3,500 


90,680 328,950 109,620 5,640 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Small sales rule in the corn products 
trade, with demand somewhat slow. 
Prices have fluctuated somewhat, but the 
close found quotations at the level of last 
week. Grits are offered for shipment in 
car lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, meal at $1.90, hominy at $2, 
hominy flakes at $2.85, cerealine at $2.55 
and corn flour at $2. 

Grain dealers say there has been little 
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.export demand recently for corn from 


this territory. Northern lake ports have 
been making the sales, as a rule, but sup- 
plies in that territory are being cleaned 
up rapidly, and the seaboard demand is 
expected to reappear in this territory. 
MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds are somewhat lower in 
price, but corn feeds have a steady un- 
dertone, with quotations unchanged. Sales 
are only fair, and dealers seem to have 
provided for their needs for June. Some 
inquiries as to July shipments are being 
received. Bran is offered for shipment in 
car lots at $24@27 ton, sacked, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, mixed feed at $25@28, and 
middlings at $28@30. Hominy feed. is 
priced at $23.50, bulk, and $25, sacked. 


NOTES 

The H. M. Freeman Grain Co., Indian- 
apolis, will dissolve as a corporation. 

H. C. Peterson, of East Chicago, was 
re-elected president of the Indiana Re- 
tail Grocers’. Association, which held its 
annual convention at Muncie this week. 

Elmer N. Smith, of Frankfort, Ind., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in which he lists three elevators 
at North Creek, New Bavaria and Hol- 
gate, Ohio, as among his assets, which are 


estimated at $10,325, and liabilities at 
$10,325. 

The Domestic Science Baking Co., of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $5,000 capital stock, by Frank 
and Tressa Albright, and William and 
Emma Krombach. 

The San Pierre (Ind.) Grain & Farm 
Supply Co., with $20,000 capital stock, 
has been incdrporated by Fred Batzka, 
Henry Luken, Peter Kramer, C. L. 
Thompson and Orria P. Meyer. 

James S. Sission has been appointed 
receiver for the Marion (Ind.) Federal 
Baking Co., which recently was made de- 
fendant in a suit for receivership filed 
by the First National Bank of that city. 

Edward D. Evans, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Evans Milling Co., and 
also head of the Sterling Fire Insurance 
Co., has bought the Empire Theatre prop- 
erty at Delaware and Wabash streets in 
this city. 

Leo J. Hoefling, who has been city 
salesman at Evansville for the National 
Biscuit Co., has been placed in charge of 
several counties in western Kentucky for 
the company, with headquarters at Hop- 
kinsville. 

John B. Overesch, who formerly con- 
ducted a bakery at La Fayette, Ind., died 
May 19 at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
that city. He suffered a nervous break- 
down six years ago, and his health had 
not been good since that time. 

Lorenzo S. Upson, 39 years old, em- 
ployed by the Ward Baking Co., was 
struck by an automobile driven by a 
woman at Mishawaka, Ind., as he was 
unloading some baked goods. Both hips 
were fractured, and he also suffered in- 
ternal injuries. 

Cornelius Callahan, one of Indiana’s 
oldest and most widely known wholesale 
grocers, died Sunday night at his home 
at La Fayette at the age of 82. The C. 
Callahan Co., which was organized by him 
in 1892, still is in existence and is con- 
ducted by the family. In addition to his 
widow, eight children survive. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitie, Inp., May 27.—Millers are 
enjoying a fairly good business, notwith- 
standing the rocketing wheat market. 
Orders for future delivery have been 
coming in since the market eased off 
somewhat, and there is a belief that buy- 
ers will continue their “must” orders in 
fair quantity until the new crop comes 
in. Evansville millers are offering $1.25 
at the mills, delivered, for wheat, and 4c 
less at stations, with occasional deliver- 
ies by farmers who are cleaning out their 
granaries preparatory to housing the 
new crop. 

Flour prices for the week end, f.o.b., 
Evansville, carload lots, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: best patent, $7.25@8; straights, 
$6.25@6.75; Kansas hard, $7.50@8; clears, 
in jutes, first $5@5.50, seconds $4.50@5. 

Millfeed in good demand, notwith- 
standing that pasturage is good. In- 
quiries and sales come from many parts 
of the country, with repeat orders. The 
stock is kept well sold up by the mills. 
Prices for the week have been quoted, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, as follows: bran, $25@26; 
mixed feed, $26@27; shorts, $26@28. 

SUITS ON FLOUR CONTRACTS, 

In a suit brought by the National 
Bank of South Africa against Igleheart 
Bros., for judgment amounting to $3,300 
on a shipment of flour, the defendant 
made answer during the week, disclaim- 
ing responsibility, declaring that the 
flour was shipped under an agreement 
the terms of which were carried out ac- 
cording to contract, and that, because 
there was a decline in price after the 
flour had been shipped, the bank was 
trying to evade its responsibility. 

Following a suit brought by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, for collec- 
tion of overdue notes from its agent in 
Evansville, G. M. Claypole, the latter 
has brought counter claim for $15,000 
damages and for the return to him 
of $2,500 paid on a note in furtherance 
of a contract entered into in 1920. Clay- 
pole alleges that the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. sent its representatives to Evans- 
ville and secured his signature to a con- 
tract to take 10,000 bbls of flour at a 
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given price, on the statement that flour 
was going to advance, and that Claypole 
would thereby reap a fine reward by 
selling the flour at the prospective ad- 
vance. He alleges that soon after the 
contract was signed the price of flour 
went down, and he stood to lose a large 
sum of money should the entire amount 
agreed upon be taken by him and sold 
at the ruling figures of the market. 
W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 
Norrotk, Va., May 27.—Sharp declines 
this week have stimulated the trade to 
some extent. All mills have reduced their 
quotations in accordance with the lower 
options. Many dealers have come into 
the market to cover their wants for the 
next 60 days or until new flour is in sight. 
Quotations this week: winter wheat top 
patents, $6.75@7; standard patents, $6.40 
@6.75; Kansas patents, $7.90@8.20; Kan- 
sas straights, $7.50@7.85; northwestern 
spring wheat patents, $7.75@8.75, accord- 
ing to brand. 
ery little change in the dull feed 
situation has been in evidence this week, 
variations in price being exceedingly 
slight. Standard middlings are offered 
at $29@30, bran $29@30, flour middlings 
$34@36, wheat bran $82, and red dog 
$40@41. 
NORFOLK’S BREAD COSTS 


Bread costs in Norfolk are lower than 
in any other city in Virginia, according to 
reports by the United States Department 
of Labor, following special investigations 
made to determine the basis for the cost 
of living. This report shows that the cost 
of living has come down very appreciably 
in this city, compared with other cities 
of relative size throughout the country. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga. May 27.—The flour 
trade continues very dull, and merchants 
and dealers are buying only what they 
need. Prices, although about unchanged 
from last week, are rather irregular, and 
offers under quotations are either ac- 
cepted or considered. 

The wheat millfeed business has been 
very dull, and prices on bran and other 
items are much lower this week. Trade 
has been unusually light. 

Cottonseed meal and hulls are steady, 
but little business has been done. The 
supply is limited to present mill stocks 
and very light stocks in hands of mer- 
chants and dealers. 

Hay receipts are light. New alfalfa is 
arriving in the market. Prices are some- 
what lower, due to free offerings, but 
trade demand is very light. 

J. Hore Tigner. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrreans, La., May 27.—There is 
no change in the flour trade from condi- 
tions prevailing last week. Although 
prices are considerably lower, this has 
not drawn buyers into the market for 
anything beyond their immediate needs. 
The opinion prevails that. still lower 
prices will have to be made, and a steady 
market insured, before buyers will ven- 
ture to book old wheat flour in quantities. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98- 
Ib cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $7.95@8.15, short patents 
$8.30@8.45, fancy clears $7.50@7.80; 
hard winter wheat, 95 per cent $6.45@ 
6.65, short patents $6.80@7.20, fancy 
clears $6@6.20; soft winter wheat, 95 
per cent patent $7.10@7.30, short patents 
$7.50@7.80, fancy clears $6@6.30; white 
corn flour, $1.80@1.85 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 80c bu; No. 
2 white, 80c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 5lc; 
No. 3 white, new, 49c. Wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; corn 
meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
193 cars; corn, export, 148; oats, 54; 
barley, 1; rye, 177. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: corn, 25,714 bus; rye, 34,- 
285. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





The Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has increased its capital stock to $1,- 
000,000. 
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There was a holiday aspect to this week, 
which tended to flatten out the flour busi- 
ness. Wednesday was a general holiday 
in Canada. Travellers were off the road 
a part of the time, and buyers lost in- 
terest when the wheat market broke on 
Thursday. Most mills had enough orders 
booked to keep them busy. hile not 
many are running full time, some are 
busier than they were in April, more par- 
ticularly those that make spring wheat 
flour. A large — of this business is 
for delivery in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces, with a modicum of exporting 
sales. Winter wheat mills are not able 
to get enough wheat to keep things foing: 
in fact, supplies have dried up and most 
of these plants are now running on Mani- 
tobas. 

Domestic prices for spring wheat flour 
remain at former figures, but the market 
is weak and a break may follow any fur- 
ther declines in wheat. List prices of bi 
milling companies for mixed car lots o 
spring wheat flour with feed are as fol- 
lows: top patents, $8.50 bbl; seconds, $8; 
first clears, $7.80,—jute, 30-day terms, 
delivered. Cash list 10c under these 
prices. Smaller mills mostly sell at 20c 
under the big ones, while bakers’ prices 
vary with size of their contracts. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour is scarce and dear. 
One lot sold as high as $6.65 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freight, and buyers would pay $6.55 for 
car lots. 

Export business is down to a minimum. 
Discriminatory ocean freight rates and 
other adverse factors are making it im- 

ossible to do business profitably. Mills 

ve had remarkably few inquiries by 
cable this week. Last sales reported were 
at 43s 6d for springs, but this was over 
a week ago. One sale to the Continent 
this week realized the equivalent of that 
figure. A fair average of sellers’ asking 
prices for spring patents would be 44@ 
45s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, June shipment. Winters are 
off the market. Brokers buying Mani- 
tobas for export are paying around $5.80 
bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Trade is slacker. Pasture is now abun- 
dant, and there is not the former demand 
for bran or shorts. Prices for mixed car 
lots hold steady, but car lot buyers are 
able to do better than heretofore. Bran, 
in cars with flour, $28 ton, and shorts $30, 
bagged; straight cars of either bran or 
shorts, $30, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is almost off the 
market. Mills are offering $1.40@1.50 
bu for car lots offered to them. The 
street price would ‘be 10c or more under 
these figures. No. 1 northern spring 
wheat is quoted at $1.47, f.o.b., Bay ports, 
No. 2 northern $1.424%, and No. $ north- 
ern $1.35. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal remain dull at 
old prices. Rolled oats are worth $2.85 
@3 per 90-lb bag, delivered, mixed car 
lots; oatmeal, in Ib bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Exporting business is 
almost nil, but sales were made this week 
at 41s per 280 lbs for oatmeal and 44s 6d 
for rolled oats, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

COARSE GRAINS 
Trade is quiet. A fair business is neias 


done in oats, but corn is not selling wit! 
the same freedom. Demand for un- 


ground screenings has somewhat revived 


this week. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 593,c bu; No. 3, 571,¢; ex- 
tra No. 1 feed, 58c; No. 1 feed, 56c,— 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 
674%4c, Canadian funds; whole wheat 
screenings, $19.50 ton, Montreal freights. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


These goods are scarce, and mills have 
little to offer. Oil cake is quoted at $56 
ton, and meal at $58, in bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The strangling of Canadian export 
trade in flour by ocean shipping compa- 
nies continues. Millers’ efforts to break 
the deadlock are so far unavailing. Ca- 
nadian rates remain at 25c per 100 lbs 
for flour space, as against 19c from 
American ports. On top of this the rate 
on wheat has been reduced to about_1114c 
per 100 lbs, thus giving British millers 
grinding Canadian wheat an enormous 
advantage over importers of Canadian 
flour. It seems incredible that such de- 
structive policies should be ‘allowed to 
come into effect. How much longer the 
slaughter of the Canadian flour trade is 
to continue no one can say. Millers are 
doing what they can to convince trans- 
portation a that their policy is 
a wrong one, but the results are so far 
imperceptible. 


TORONTO MILLING COMPANY 


The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., is re- 
organizing, with a view to getting back 
into the trade in a more active way in 
time for new-crop grinding. This com- 

any owns and operates a mill of 600 

bls’ daily capacity at Streetsville, Ont., 
two miles west of Toronto on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway line to Windsor. 
The company is taking out a new charter 
which will cover the ownership and op- 
eration of all its milling facilities. 

Frank L. Culver becomes president un- 
der the new plan; F. D. Mercer, vice 
president; W. Murray Alexander, secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. C, Finkenstaedt, Bay 
City, Mich., William Stewart, Alexander 
Graham and B. Neilly, directors. 

The new chafter provides for an in- 
crease in capital stock sufficient to double 
the capacity of the mill and provide 
working capital for the completed plant. 
This work will be put in hand at an early 
date, and finished as promptly as possible. 
The present building is large enough to 
take all the new machinery necessary to 
bring the capacity to 1,500 bbls per day. 


NOTES 


Justin Steinmiller has sold his mill at 
Gorrie, Ont., to Benjamin J. Maguire. 

S. R. Stewart, who owns and operates 
a 100-bbl flour mill at Mitchell, Ont., has 
sold his plant to a nephew. 


The Slinn Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
lately completed remodeling its plant, 
and the completion of work was cele- 
brated with a dance and party to which 
all employees of the company were in- 
vited. 

George Stevenson, formerly of Vic- 
toria, B. C., has joined the staff of the 
C. H. Doerr Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
as head baker. Mr. Stevenson has had 
considerable experience in Ontario and 
the West, and is regarded as an unusu- 
ally competent member of the trade. 

The steamship Conestoga, owned by 
the Crosby Transportation Co., Milwau- 
kee, burned at her moorings in Cardinal, 
Ont., on May 21, together with a cargo 
of 40,000 bus wheat. The fire originated 
in the boiler room, and spread so quickly 
that some of the crew had difficulty in 
escaping. 





To facilitate the transportation and 
supply of seeds to farmers the Polish 
minister of agriculture and state do- 





mains has arranged with the minister of 
railways for shipment of seeds by com- 
bination and passenger trains from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 20. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirea, Man., May 27.—There is 
practically no change to report in the 
flour situation in western Canada. A 
uiet domestic trade is the order of the 


ay. Plenty of inquiries float in from 
exporters, but business transacted is 
scanty. 


Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from ‘eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $8.30 
for top patent at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 for 
top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Trade in bran is excellent, most of 
which is being used in connection with 
the grasshopper campaign. The strife is 
keen and urgent, necessitating quick 
work in filling orders. Western millers 
are very busy meeting the demand. Busi- 
ness in shorts is also very good. No 
change in price of either commodity. 
Bran $22 ton, and shorts $24, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Export and domestic inquiry for wheat 
is moderate, the demand being for No. 
1 and No. 2 northern; the lower grades 
are unwanted at the present time. Prices 
have been gradually sinking all week, with 
the result that a good many farmers who 
were holding for $1.50 are now releasing, 
and a fair quantity is being offered. In- 
spections for the week averaged 246 cars 
per day, against 364 last week. Daily 
closing prices for No. 1 northern for 
the week: 


o— Futures—, 
Cash M July 
May 38 ..cccsess $1.42% $1.37 $1.35 
May 88 ....cesee 1.44% 1.38 1.37% 
Be BP ccccvecs eevee Tt eer 
TER BS ccccccces 1.40% 1.34% 1.34 
BE BO ves cnece 1.40% 1.35% 1.34% 
| es arr 1.41% 1.35% 1.35% 
*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
very dull, with a quiet demand. Prices 
stahd the same as a week ago. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.35 in 98-lb 
cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grains are very quiet, and 
working in sympathy with wheat. Trade 
in oats is very dull, and supplies appear 
to be ample to take care of all needs. 
Barley and rye are very quiet and fea- 
tureless. Oats dropped %c for the week, 
barley %c, and rye gained 64%4c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
535c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
67144c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.04,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Advices would suggest that the market 
for rye products is dead. Prices remain 
unchanged. Best patent flour is selling 
at $7 bbl in 98-lb bags, medium at $6, 
dark at $5, and rye meal at $5, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 
The Lake of the Woods Milling Ca., 


Ltd., shipped 20 cars bran this week from 
Keewatin to the Alberta government, to 


be utilized in the compounding of grass- 
hopper poison. 

Patterson & Jackson’s large bakery at 
Kenora, Ont., was completely destroyed 
by fire on the morning of May 25. 

Apparently the first full charter of 
grain from Vancouver to England is to 
be loaded in early June. A Japanese 
vessel is under contract to take 250,000 
bus at that time. 

The Victory Flour Mills, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has appointed D. L. Barr 
to the vacancy created by the resignation 
of W. C. Duncan, manager. Mr. Barr 
is an experienced member of the trade, 
and has every prospect of success in his 
new work. 

The flour mills at Medicine Hat report 
considerable orders for flour for ship- 
ment to Europe via Vancouver and the 
Panama Canal. The amount mentioned 
as sold for early shipment was 2,500 tons. 
These mills also report about 300 tons 
sold for shipment to China. 

W. W. Hutchison, manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
returning from his trip in western Can- 
ada, gives every promise of a bumper 
crop this year. The land is in good con- 
dition, crops are growing splendidly and 
farmers are feeling very optimistic. 

The special rate put into effect to 
bring additional men in from eastern 
Canada a couple of weeks ago resulted 
in some 200 men taking advantage of the 
opportunity to work in Saskatchewan 
fields. These men have all found em- 
ployment, and practically all of them 
for the entire summer. Demand and 
supply in the farm labor market in Sas- 
katchewan just about balance at the 
present time. 

Grasshoppers offer a more _ serious 
menace than in any other year in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Advices indicate that 
eggs are beginning to hatch out in large 
numbers. Ample supplies of poison are 
available, and every farmer is urged to 
co-operate with the established organiza- 
tion to combat this pest. No reports 
have come in yet of any appearance of 


—— in Manitoba. In former 
years the outbreak was worst in this 
province. 


If the check tax carries, the grain 
broker will be hit harder than almost any 
other class, as he deals in very large 
quantities. It is necessary for an ex- 


- porter to give several checks before he is 


able to buy and ship his grain from Can- 
ada. In all probability a canvass will 
be made in the Grain Exchange to ascer- 
tain what the extra charge will amount 
to, in order to determine whether it can 
be borne by merchants or must be passed 
on to consumers. 

J. T. Jones, one of the members of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, who has lately made a study of the 
elevator situation at Vancouver, is re- 
ported as saying that the board will rec- 
ommend to the government at Ottawa the 
erection of a new elevator on the Van- 
couver waterfront. The site selected is 
on the Kitsilano reserve, and will pro- 
vide a grain terminal for the Canadian 
National Railways. The suggested ca- 
pacity is- 1,250,000 bus. 

Information has been received from 
Calgary to the effect that the body of 
W. A. Stevens, who belonged to the well- 
known Chatham family of that name and 
who was drowned in Chestermere Lake, 
Alberta, last October, had been found. 
As previously reported in this corre- 
spondence, the fatality was due to a 
duck hunting accident. Mr. Stevens ap- 
peared to have jumped into the lake to 
retrieve a wounded bird and probably 
was caught in the weeds. The fact that 
his body was not found immediately gave 
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rise to doubts in the minds of insurance 
people, which prevented for a time the 
payment of policies amounting to $21,000 
to his wife. 

George Langley, president of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
and John Reid, former member of Par- 
liament for Mackenzie, and a director of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., left 
Winnipeg for Ottawa on Friday to urge 
before the special freight rates commit- 
tee of the House of Commons the con- 
tinuation of the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment on behalf of the farmers of west- 
ern Canada. Norman P. Lambert, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture, left for Ottawa this morning. 

About 60 attended the convention of 
weed inspectors in Winnipeg on May 25. 
The great necessity for the eradication 
of weeds was pointed out by the fact that 
the loss from this cause in Manitoba 
amounted to $25,000,000 annually, and 
that the crops sown were responsible for 
the weeds which appear. The remedy lies 
with the individuals themselves, as the 
only way to get rid of weeds is to adopt 
a system of farming that would make it 
difficult for them to grow. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


MonrreEaAt, Que., May 27.—With firm 
demand and small offerings, the trade in 
winter wheat flour remained unchanged 
all week. Brans and other millfeeds were 
less in demand, largely because of the 
excellent pasturage available. J. A. 
Caron, minister of agriculture in this 
province, says growth is at least 10 days 
in advance of usual conditions, and local 
dealers are experiencing much less de- 
mand for bran and other stock foods. 

Car lots of winter wheat flour, choice 
grades, have sold at $7.15 bbl, secondhand 
jute, delivered, and broken lots at $7.40, 
delivered; winter wheat patents, in new 
cotton bags, $7.90@8.15, delivered. The 
price of spring wheat. flour remains un- 
changed. Car lots of first patents are 
quoted at $8.50 bbl, second patents at $8, 
and strong bakers at $7.80, jute, deliv- 
ered, less 10c for cash. White corn flour 
is unchanged at $5@5.10 bbl, in bags, 
delivered. 

Car lots of Manitoba bran sold at 
$28.25 ton, shorts at $80.25, and mid- 
dlings at $32.25, in bags, delivered, less 
25 spot cash, 

NOTES 

Stocks in store at Montreal on May 20: 
wheat, 2,462,096 bus; corn, 1,673,666; 
oats, 1,104,322; barley, 381,096; rye, 165,- 
873; flour 20,048 sacks. The stock of 
flour on hand is over three times what 
was available on the same date a year 
ago. 

The week in the grain trade has been 
featured by considerable improvement in 
demand for oats for export for May- 
June and June-July delivery. Consid- 
erable business has been. done in this 
branch of the trade, both direct and 
through New York. 

In the campaign to raise in Montreal 
$750,000 to aid five local hospitals, the 
following contributions have been made 
by milling interests to date: Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., $10,000; Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., $5,000; St. Law- 
dence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., $1,000; Can- 
ada Linseed Oil Co., Ltd., $1,000. 

in spite of all the activity prevailing, 
grain dealers declare the season is slow. 
Some have not loaded a vessel yet. A 
coinpany that handled 103 vessels last 
year, with a capacity of about 25,000,000 
bus, has sent only one ship oversea yet. 
A shortage of money in Europe and poor 
prices bid is the reason the dealers give 
for the slow trade. 

More than 11,000,000 bus grain have 
been shipped from the port this season, 
and about 6,500,000 are still in storage 
here in the harbor and railway elevators. 
The shipments have consisted largely of 
Manitoba wheat, American corn, Cana- 
dian oats and barley, and mixed Ameri- 
can and Canadian rye. In addition there 
are about 1,500,000 bus coming from 
Port Colborne or on vessels already in 
the port awaiting unloading. Fourteen 
lake vessels unloaded at the elevators 
yesterday. 

L. F. Kier. 





Coffee production in Nicaragua in 
1921-22 was 40 per cent of normal. 
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The whole flour market situation, in 
view of the weakness in wheat, is very 
much upset. Buyers are nervous, and 
little business has been done. The mys- 
tery surrounding May wheat still remains 
unsolved, and while there has been scat- 
tered liquidation, longs in general were 
still holding on up till near the close of 
the week, when there was some fairly 
heavy selling, bringing wheat prices down 
to a considerably lower level. 

It takes no wizard to realize, with wheat 
dropping 4@6c one day against a pre- 
vious advance of the same amount or 
more, why flour buyers would naturally 
fight shy of such a market. Some buy- 
ing, of course, was done to replenish 
stocks, and some of the purchasers were 
lucky enough to get in at the bottom, 
but as a rule they held aloof and the gen- 
eral feeling is that they will continue to 
do so until the May deal is closed. 

Mills claimed they were having fairly 
good business from midwest points, 
greater than that coming from Atlantic 
seaboard markets. They pointed out, 
however, that, regardless of the weak- 
ness in the wheat market, it was difficult 
to buy high grade milling wheat. 

The export demand for flour was ex- 
tremely slow, and such business as was 
done was only in small lots. There was 
a little inquiry from Mediterranean 
points, but most of the bids were con- 
siderably below levels at which mills could 
sell. 

The trade, as a whole, feels that it 
was saved considerable loss by not get- 
ting into the market very heavily during 
the past week or 10 days, on account of 
the recent and more serious breaks in the 
wheat market affecting adversely the 
value of purchases, had they made them. 
Quotations: spring first patent, $9.25@ 
10; standard patent, $7.85@8.40; first 
clears, $6@6.75; soft winter straights, 
$6.10@6.35; hard winter straights, $7.15@ 
7.50; first clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6.50@7, 
—all in jute. 


NOTES 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office this week. 

Samuel Knighton & Son have engaged 
William Soennecken to travel in Penn- 
sylvania out of the firm’s Harrisburg 

ce. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
23 Beaver Street, New York, will leave, 
to make an extended trip through the 
European markets, on June 4. 

John W. Gasteiger, of J. W. Gasteiger 
& Son, Inc., hay and my dealer, Brook- 
lyn, was killed on May 23, by either 
jumping or falling from one of the upper 
stories of the municipal building in City 
Hall Park. 

I. W. Preger, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
Amsterdam, Holland, arrived in New 
York this week, after visiting his various 
milling connections in the West, and will 
sail for home, aboard the New Amster- 
dam, on June 4. 

A. H. Dillon, sales manager of the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, spent part of this week in New York 
in securing a representative here for his 
mill. It was finally decided to place the 
account in the hands of C. W. Jewell. 

Among millers to visit New York this 
week were J. S. Hargett, manager Rob- 


‘inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; C. A. 


Hiebert, Dace Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas; Richard L. 
Groff, manager Commander Mill Co., 


Minneapolis; Lee M. Powell, DePere, 
Wis. 

The price cutting war among the Jew- 
ish bakers of the East Side is still on, 
and Secretary Frankel, of the National 
Association of the Jewish Baking Indus- 
try, has found it necessary to appear 
before the district attorney here with the 
request that a certain bakers’ local union 
be prosecuted, under the penal law for 
conspiracy, for operating a bakery or 
two simply for the purpose of under- 
selling those whom it desires to drive out 
of business. 

A. W. Palmer, formerly with the Mar- 
shall Milling Co. in New York for three 
years, and prior to that time with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, as 
salesman and sales manager in different 
parts of the country, is renewing his 
connection with the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. He will be in charge of northern 
Ohio and southern Michigan for the firm’s 
new southwestern department. Mr. 
Palmer will leave to take up his new 
duties within 10 days or two weeks. 

The United States district court in 
Brooklyn rendered a decision on May 26, 
in a case between A. S. Leo and the Erde 
& Buchman Flour Co., of Brooklyn, in 
favor of the former, granting him judg- 
ment amounting to $2,000 for default on 
contract. This is the sixth judgment Mr. 
Leo has had rendered in his favor in 
similar cases during the past few weeks, 
and if all in the trade would take the 
same steps to enforce contracts with the 
weak-kneed brethren, there would prob- 
ably be fewer attempts on the part of 
this character of buyer to avoid respon- 
sibility. : 

On June 2 A. P. Walker, president of 
the Standard Milling Co., and E. G. 
Broenniman, president of the Broenni- 
man Co., New York, in company with 
H. P. Gallaher, vice president and man- 
ager of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., A. C. Loring, president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, J. C. Murray, director of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, George A. Aylsworth, 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, will leave Kansas City for their 
regular annual automobile trip through 
the wheat fields of the Southwest. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., May 27.—Flour held 
fairly well, considering the sorry spec- 
tacle of Chicago May wheat, and some- 
thing was done in, near-by soft winter 
straights for both export and domestic 
account at about 25c reduction from a 
week aga, Springs and hard winters 
were relatively firm, but probably only 
because there was apparently no demand, 
for of late it has been observed that 
mills asking high have generally been 
willing to meet almost any reasonable 
offer. Still, most mills are feeling the 
concentration of wheat at Chicago and 
cannot expect to do much until this grain 
is  aaannae and finds its natural chan- 
nels. 

However, buyers, as a rule, want to 
get out of May before purchasing. They 
want to trade with their eyes open, and 
with no danger of being flimflammed. 
Moreover, they think they see a golden 
opportunity to buy old flour cheap, when 
the mills take over the wheat at Chicago. 
They realize that this wheat is composed 
of various grades and qualities, hence it 
will be their aim to use only the product 
of the best. 

Springs were comparatively steady but 
inactive, first patents closing nominally 
at $8.25@8.50; standard patents, $7.75@ 
8,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1é5c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Few buyers had the nerve to 
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trade, with Chicago May wheat going 
down daily; consequently, little or noth- 
ing was done, though the mills held prices 
firmly despite the fact that Chicago May 
was selling at about 30c bu under Min- 
neapolis cash. 

Hard winters tightened up as a result 
of the wheat going to Chicago, but were 
difficult to sell, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $7.75@8; straights, 
$7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@l1éc less in jute, or 15@ 
25¢ less in bulk. A sale at quotations 
was a rarity, as the trade has no notion 
of buying old flour, within a month of 
new basis, at present price of Kansas 
City cash wheat. 

Soft winters were easier and more 
active, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.75@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Offerings were good of both pat- 
ent and straight, and good sales were 
made of each, but principally of near- 
by straight for export. A few sales 
were made to local buyers within the 
range of quotations, but the bulk of the 
business was done with New York ex- 
porters. Some patents were offered at 
$6.60 or less, cotton, and some near-by 
Straights at $5.75, cotton, but the best 
stock brought an average of 15@25c 
more than these figures. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
export trade quiet, but some improve- 
ment in the domestic demand as a re- 
sult of increased efforts. They made no 
change in their quotations of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,075 
bbls; destined for export, 13,323. 


NOTES 

The Foreign Trade Club of Baltimore 
has officially indorsed The Hague rules 
for a uniform bill of lading. 

A Washington, D. C., mill agent claims 
to have sold 20,000 bbls near-by soft 
winter straights in New York this week. 

The Maryland delegation in Congress 
will fight for a 42-foot ship channel for 
Baltimore, and the necessary appropria- 
tion. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is increas- 
ing the capacity of its grain elevator at 
Canton, Baltimore, from 3,000,000 to 
4,250,000 bus. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, flour jobbers and mill agents, 
has returned from a successful business 
trip through eastern Pennsylvania. 

Exports from here this week includ- 
ed 1,428 bbls flour and 1,834,904 bus 
grain—143,908 wheat, 784,543 corn, 62,- 
528 oats, 783,243 rye and 60,682 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to May 27, 1922, 639,172 bus; 
year ago, 313,387. Range of prices this 
week, 683,@71c; last year, 73144,@77\c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 
55c. 

Charles H. Gibbs, a leading millers’ 
agent of this market, succeeded in mak- 
ing some good sales of near-by soft win- 
ter straight flour to New York exporters 
this week. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to May 27, 1922, 1,188,139 bus; 
same period last year, 1,511,702. Range 
of prices this week, $1.10@1.37; last 
year, $1.02@1.60. 

Mrs. Katherine Stockhausen, widow of 
the late Karl W. Stockhausen, formerly 
a prominent baker of Baltimore, died 
at her residence in this city on May 22, 
in the ninetieth year of her age. 

William B. Willson, formerly a leading 
South American trader and operating a 
fast fleet of clippers between Baltimore 
and Brazilian ports, bringing in coffee 
and sugar and taking out flour and other 
merchandise, died at his home in this 
city on May 21, after a few weeks’ ill- 
ness, aged 76 years. 

Title to the property of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co. was passed this week 
to Morris Schapiro et al by the trustees. 
The property, which es $410,000, 
includes a large office building, ware- 
house and vacant lot on Commerce 
Street, Baltimore, and the mills and ele- 
vator, with machinery and equipment, at 
Ellicott City. The new concern, the C. 








A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., is now well 
organized and pushing ahead for busi- 
ness. 

With the chief flour inspector of the 
Chamber of Commerce away on his va- 
cation, and a majority of the flour com- 
mittee leaving Monday for the conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Kansas City, Joseph C. Legg, 
an expert authority on flour in this mar- 
ket, has been officially deputized to as- 
sist the flour inspection department over 
any difficulties which it may encounter, 
pom the return of the absent mem- 

rs of the flour committee. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 




































































































BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., May 27.—The sudden 
and sharp fluctuations in wheat quota- 
tions the past week disturbed the local 
flour situation. The trade does not know 
just what to do, the result being that 
during the last day or two the demand 
for flour has been practically at a stand- 
still. 

Early in the week, lower wheat prices 
were followed by lower gr for flour, 
and this was welcomed by those in the 

“trade who had to cover their wants. 
Some business was done, and it looked 
as if the market was due for an in- 
creased demand. Conditions toward the 
close of the week, however, dissipated 
this feeling of optimism, and today every 
one is refusing to purchase, no matter 
how attractive the price made may seem 


to be. 

While it is claimed that some of the 
larger bakers have covered practically 
all their needs for the remainder of the 
current crop year, this is the exception, 
if true, and not the rule. Probably 95 
ond cent of the trade is buying from 

and to mouth, and only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary to renew supplies. 

The textile strike in New England, 
now in progress for nearly four months, 
has had its effect upon the flour trade, 
and stocks have been allowed to decline 
to almost negligible quantities. As it 
does not appear that these labor troubles 
will have an early solution, the prospect 
is not encouraging from a flour sales- 
man’s standpoint. 

At the close of the week, retailers are 
carrying very light stocks, distributors 
are disposed to go slowly in filing either 
orders for flour or shipping directions 
at the mills, and in every section of New 
England there is manifest among the 
flour trade a settled determination to 
await future developments. There is 
absolutely no speculative feeling among 
the flour trade here—that disappeared 
some time ago. 

The result is that, in order to get busi- 
ness, the salesmen have to go out and 
meet competition in the way of low 
prices that is almost unbelievable. It is 
safe to say that, no matter how low a 
bid may be made by the prospective buy- 
er, it is not policy to make it unless the 
flour is actually wanted, for the sales- 
men are not letting any bids get by. 

Prices on spring wheat patents are 30 
@40c bbl lower than a week ago. Hard 
winters range fully 30c under prices 
quoted earlier in the week, with soft win- 
ter flours: about 25c below last week’s 
ran 

Corn meal and oatmeal are unchanged 
in prices, with little demand. There has 
been a sharp break in both spring and 
winter bran, with little demand and 
great pressure to sell. 


NOTES 

The Cereals Co., Somerville, Mass., was 
formed a few days ago, with $10,000 
capital. 

The National System of Bakeries, 
Salem, Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$2,113; assets, $1,612. 

J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Boston 
this week visiting the New England rep- 
resentative of his mill, William S. 
Leavitt. 

A. H. Dillon, of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was in 
Boston this week arranging for a repre- 
sentative for the new mill, which is about 
to begin operations. 

The Rockingham County Farmers’ Ex- 
change today dedicated its new grain 
elevator at Epping, N. H. The capacity 
is 1,000 tons, and the equipment includes 
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well provided for as reported. Short 
patent’ was quoted at $7@7.75 and stan- 
dard patent at $6.50@7.40, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Millfeeds took another drop, and from 
all indications are going still lower. De- 
mand has fallen off in the country, owing 
to excellent pasture conditions and the 
low prices being paid for milk. It is 
claimed that dairymen have no money, 
and feed dealers are not inclined to 
trust them, Besides this, feed is piling 
up here and, with other milling centers 
anxious to sell, the situation looks very 
unfavorable. Bran and middlings de- 
clined $1, and appear to be weak today. 


an electric unloader, mixers, graders, 
cleaner, grinder and elevator. 

S. B. Fairbanks, secretary and man- 
ager Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., 
was here this week to secure a represen- 
tative for his mill. 

William F. Kelm, treasurer St. Paul 
Milling Co., was on ’change this week, 
as also were Charles Faesler, Toronto, 
Ont., and R. P. Lipe, Toledo. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapevpnia, Pa., May 27.—The flour 
market was unsettled by fluctuations in 
wheat, and prices of some kinds are Flour middlings are off $2, although the 
slightly lower than a week ago. Buyers, supply is said to be limited, and red dog 
lacking confidence, were inclined to op-_ is firm. 
erate cautiously. Stocks in the hands of Corn meal coarse feed is in fairly good 
jobbers and bakers are small. demand and higher. Hominy feed easier, 
with trade fair and offerings light. 
Gluten feed in liberal supply on track, 
sacked and bulk, and quotations can be 
shaded. Cottonseed meal lower; some 
distress stuff here. Oil meal weak, with 
sellers offering it at $51, track, Buffalo. 


NOTES 

Francis P. O’Brien, for many years 
identified with local shipping interests, 
died here on May 22. 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary and } 
manager of the New Century Co., flour Milo maize scarce and strong. 
exporter of Chicago, was on ’change this Buckwheat dull, but held at $2.40, 
week. track, Buffalo. 

Joseph Rini, with the Parker Commis- Rolled oats in better demand and firm- 
sion Co., Bourse Building, has applied  €T- Prices are said to be still too low. 
for membership in the Commercial Ex- Reground oat hulls dull and unsettled. 
change. 

David H. White, Ellis McMullin, S. L. 
Burgess and Fred Yeeland, well-known 
grain men, have returned from a highly 
successful —— trip to the eastern 
shore of Maryland. 

John M. Lowe, of Edgewater, N. J., 
representing in this district the Midlands 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
.. B. BePrerieer reere 138,160 83 


. < BORE BED! eve scccccewsence 72,750 43 
Products Co., of Minneapolis, was on ‘Two years ago .........-. 78,160 47 
*change this week. Mr. Lowe expects to Three years ago ........, 143,750 86 
attend the millers’ convention in Kansas worTes 


City next week. 

Hubert J. Horan and L. G. West were 
os delegates from the Commer- 
ial Exchange to the Mass Convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation in Kan- 
sas City. James J. Rodgers, of Rich- 
ardson Bros., also expected to attend the 
convention. 

The board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse has appropriated $2,500 
for the use of the port of Philadelphia 
ocean traffic bureau. Other appropria- 
tions for this purpose are $2,500 from 
the Commercial Exchange and $1,000 
from the Board of Trade. 

At the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Feed Merchants’ Association, held 
at the Bourse on May 22, Albert J. 
Thompson, of Wycombe, was re-elected 
president. James W. Kellogg, chief 
chemist of the department of agriculture 
of Pennsylvania, made the principal ad- 
dress. Samuet S. Dantets. 


Small country mills have been good 
buyers of wheat here this week. 

J. O. Ladd, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, was in Buffalo this 
week, 

Although there is a big fleet of grain 
vessels due here in a few days, a lull 
is expected after they arrive. 

The large lumber and feed mills of 
W.H. Kennedy, Branchport, were burned 
this week with a loss of $90,000. 

The recent sharp advance in beans has 
incited farmers in this state to plant 
more. The crop last year was of ex- 
cellent quality and a paying one. 

John McBride, formerly with the 
Thompson Milling Co., at Lockport, N. 
Y., and now located at Allentown, Pa., 
visited the J. A. Walters Milling Co. of- 
fices this week. 

ork on the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
ew warehouse has been started. The 
structure will be adjacent to the mill, 
300x40, four stories high, and of re 
enforced concrete. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal from 
this’ port this week were 336,000 bus 
wheat, 65,000 bus corn and 73,700 bus 
rye. Last year a total of 130,000 bus 
grain was forwarded. | 

Stocks of wheat here are 4,500,000 bus. 
The movement by rail to the seaboard 
is slowing up, but receipts have also 
fallen off. Stocks in store last year were 
544,000 bus; in 1920, 4,864,000. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 9,508,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,172,800 a year ago. Wheat 
receipts were 2,916,000 bus, of which 1,- 
865,000 came from Canadian ports. 

Eugene Crow, of the Crow Flour Co., 
Buffalo, as a member of the Ismailia 
Temple patrol, will leave in June for 
the annual pilgrimage of the Shrine, and 
expects to take in the trip to Honolulu. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., May 27.—Millers here, 
as a rule, reported demand for patents 
extremely light this week, and confined 
to immediate wants, and it begins to 
look as if nothing of importance will 
be done until new crop flour is offered. 
The trade is short of stocks and will 
remain so, as prices have gone their way 
for too long a time to make a change 
now. While the largest mill here has 
been running almost to capacity the 
past two weeks, mostly on domestic or- 
ders, and has still a week’s work ahead, 
the smaller ones are having difficulty in 
keeping busy three days. 

The export demand was not as good 
as last week, but an improvement is ex- 
pected. A fair quantity of first clears 
came out this week, and was wanted, but 
at lower prices than holders cared to 
accept. The feeling is that the differ- 
ence is too wide now between patents 


and first clears. Second clears are easier . 

and quiet, although the supply is light. , The National Biscuit ~~ expects that 

Canadian mills are reported out of this its new bakery will be ready for — 

pater vary tion Nov. 1. The work of construction is 
being rushed, more than 800 men being 


a pe yan By: bepnende) —_ oe daily since the first of last De- 
cember. 


second clears. The spread on patents 
seems to be narrowing, and there has W. S. Preyer, Buffalo representative 
been less talk of price cutting this week. of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., re- 
The local retail situation shows no ports a generally improved situation in 
this state. Bakers and dealers in north- 


improvement. Trade is dull and prices 
very unsettled. The finest family pat- ern New York already begin to feel the 
influx of the summer crowds. 


ent is held at $9@9.25 in 98’s, but there 
were offerings of others at fully 50c less. Canal shipments of grain from Buf- 

Kansas mills dropped their prices falo elevators to New York this week 
sharply, and a good business resulted, were 332,240 bus, compared with 232,400 
indicating that the trade was not as a year ago. The offerings of grain for 
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shipment are light and there are only a 
few boats here ready to load. 


The stock and equipment of the bak- 
ery at Pulaski operated by A. J. La 
Tray, formerly of Watertown, who 
leased the plant from F. S. Haggerty 
May 1, were burned this week. Loss 
$3.000; cause of fire undetermined. 


Construction of a fleet of electrically 
driven canal barges is contemplated by 
the Inland Lakes & River Rapid Transit 
Co., which has just completed working 
models of a type of boat it proposes to 
operate between Buffalo and New York. 


A resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Buffalo Flour Club instructing 
its delegates to support Henry Veitch 
as a candidate for the presidency of the 
National Federation of Flour Clubs at 
the annual election to be held in Kansas 
City next week. 


It is reported that one large eastern 
firm, with connections in this state, is 
soliciting bids from the bakery trade on 
new crop Kansas flours at prices prac- 
tically $1 below current values. This is 
the only instance, however, of new crop 
business being offered. 


W. S. Drake, vice president of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, has returned from 
a week’s visit to his connections in Kan 
sas City, stopping at Detroit on his re- 
turn, Mr. Drake drove many miles 
through the heart of the Kansas wheat 
belt, and reports that the grain could 
not be in better condition. 


Bags are higher, especially burlap, and 
strong at the advance. Crop condition: 
in India are said to be responsible. Ther 
is a good demand for export jute, ani 
the outlook is for a still better trade ii 
a few weeks. Cotton 98’s are held at 
$139 per M, 100-lb burlap feed at $110, 
and 140-lb jute flour at $140. 

E. Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 27.—With tl 
May wheat market going lower, the flour 
trade has sympathized here this week. 
The net result is an extremely slow week 
in hard wheat flours. The exception is 
clears and low grade but, with the light 
output of mills, this is a rather small 
item. Some mills are sold ahead on their 
clears and are inclined to tack on 15@ 
20c. Low grade is firm to a shade higher. 

Disposal of spring patents and high 
grade bakers is the problem. Recent 
breaks have brought some inquiries, but 
the prospective buyers had apparently 
let their imagination outrun cash wheat 
a long margin, and nothing came of 
he inquiries. One mill managed to sell 
its output, but as it was running at half 
capacity, this is not as impressive as it 
sounds. Millers here have about resigned 
themselves to drag along, make a little 
flour, sell what they can, getting cost if 
possible, and hope that milling will be a 
real business in the next crop year. 

Nominal prices on spring patents have 
been cut 25@50c, but it is a guess what 
the real cut would be on a firm offer. 
Here are the going quotations: spring 
patents, $9@9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots. 
Boston; local, $9.20; bakers patent, $8.25 
@8.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston: 
spring straights, $8.70@8.80, cotton 98's, 
local; first clears, $6.60@7.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@7; low 
grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flours show a little more 
life. Mills here have made a fair output, 
and while sales have been rather light, 
some of them are booked a month ahead. 
Shipping directions are what are needed 
now. Prices have been shaded 15@20c, 
but, with holdings of wheat rather light, 
millers are averse to contracting witl- 
out the wheat in sight. Established 
brands are quoted at $6.25@6.35 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

Trade in rye flour is draggy. However. 
some mills made quite heavy sales several 
weeks ago when the grain market bulged 
and a lot of customers that had been 
nibbling tried to come in at the old price. 
One mill in particular caught a lot of this 
trade, having considerable grain on hand. 
Best white Coendis are quoted about lic 
lower, at $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands neglected, 
with the nominal prices unchanged, and 
light offered at $7. 

Feed continues to slow down, particu- 
larly middlings and the heavier feeds. 
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Offerings are light, following the small 
output of flour, and this bolsters prices 
somewhat. Bran prices have been cut 
$1@2 ton, and some mills are conceding 
as much on middlings as in the case of 
bran. Shipments are mostly in mixed 
cars. Going prices: spring bran, $29@31 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $33 
@34; winter bran, $82, sacked, mill 
door; spring middlings, $32@34, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $34@35; win- 
ter middlings, $82, sacked, mostly mill 
door; rye feed steady, at $25@26, sacked, 
local; western feeds steady and prices 
unchanged; corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $2 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...-eeeeeeeeeees 7,8 2 
Last week ...-ceeeeeescees 7,300 40 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 600 
rye. 

‘ NOTES 

J. A. Hinds & Co. have been making 
repairs to their boiler house this week. 

In the recent campaign here to fill the 
city’s community chest, employees of the 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co. were in the 
100 per cent class, every employee making 
a personal pledge for the benevolent 


work. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirtssurcH, Pa., May 27.—The flour 
market the past week showed a decided 
downward trend, and business was re- 
ported as very unsatisfactory. The sales 
made were small and for prompt ship- 
ment. The large buyers did not even 
venture to make inquiries. 

Springs were in fair demand, and 
prices were well maintained. Offerings 
of new crop flour are eagerly awaited. 
Soft winters were steady and in fair de- 
mand, with prices firm. Rye flour was 
dull, and prices unsettled. Clears are 
still scarce, and command a good price. 
Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $7.50@8.75, and hard win- 
ter $6.75@8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk; clears, $6.50 
@7. 

Millfeed is still dull, and hardly any 
business was noted the past week. Quo- 
tations: standard middlings, $28.50@29 
ton; flour middlings, $31.50@32; bran 
middlings, $27.50@28; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

The Everbest Milling Corporation, of 
Erie, Pa., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Walter Price, of Lebanon, Pa., has pur- 
chased the bakery and plant of Calvin 
Umbenhen at Myerstown. 

Mrs. F, F. Gramlich, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Gramlich Baking Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., died recently., 

Thieves broke into the office of the 
Braddock (Pa.) Feed & Supply Co., on 
May 26 and blew open the safe. They 
obtained only $4 in cash and a revolver. 

‘larvey L. Snyder, the Fleischmann 
Co. representative at Chambersburg, Pa., 
was instantly killed on May 22 at Fay- 
etteville, Pa., when the automobile he was 
driving was struck by a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train. He was 54 years of age. 


Hl. E. Weaver, chief chemist of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, E. A. Jones, of the Western Star 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, and James 
Paiterson, of the Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg, Pa. visited Pittsburgh this 
week, 

\. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., of Pittsburgh, accom- 
panied by H. A. Sprigg, representative 
of the company at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
A. C. Sturtevant, representative at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., will leave on May 
29 for the Millers’ National Federation 
meeting at Kansas City. 

C. C. Latus. 





Stockmen of the Philippine Islands are 
facing disaster, owing to the invasion of 
tinderpest, the most deadly of plagues 
with which island cattle raisers have to 
contend. 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN 


Twenty-second Annual Convention of Na- 
tional Association Held at Chicago— 
Rail Rates Discussed 


Cuicaco, Itu., May 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—With representatives from ap- 
proximately 85 concerns present, the 
twenty-second annual convention of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America opened yesterday 
at the Drake Hotel. The executive com- 
mittee and board of directors held meet- 
ings on Monday. 

Brooks Morgan, of the Frank E. Block 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and president of the 
association, in his address said that the 
subject of burdensome railroad rates is 
the most important issue before the bis- 
cuit and cracker manufacturers at the 
present time. He spoke of the adoption 
by some of the manufacturers of the use 
of the nonreturnable paper caddy as 
one method of combating excessive 
freight rates, but he advised the members 
of the association to “stop, look, and lis- 
ten”; in other words, to study the situa- 
tion carefully, before they do away with 
the returnable tin container. 

Mr. Morgan pointed out the disadvan- 
tages of using the paper caddy, and 
called attention to the fact that railroad 
officials have already started a movement 
to lower rates on the returnable tins. 
He admitted that a readjustment of 
some kind, as concerns rates, is neces- 
sary, and in connection with this stated 
that there should be but one railroad 
bureau in the country invested with 
mandatory and regulatory powers, in- 
stead of the 42 now in existence. 

The president urged members of the 
association to protest to their congress- 
men against the discriminations contained 
in the proposed tariff bill as concerns 
commodities used by the cracker indus- 
try. The technical bureau of the associa- 
tion, under the direction of A. V. H. 
Mory, was commended for the valuable 
service it has rendered. 

In compliance with a resolution intro- 
duced by C. W. Wickersham, and inas- 
much as the convention opened on Me- 
morial Day, the members bowed their 
heads in silent prayer in memory of the 
soldiers who gave their lives in the 
World War. 

Philip A. De Puyt, vice president of 
the National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
spoke briefly on “Cracker Discounts as 
They Affect the Retail Grocer.” He said 
that the retailers demanded and should 
be given the same services and discounts 
as allowed to the chain store units, and 
that to compete with the latter the re- 
tail grocers are turning to co-operative 
buying. He said that he does not be- 
lieve the chain stores will be successful 
in putting the independent retail grocer 
out of business. Mr. De Puyt declared 
that the duty of the federal trade com- 
mission is to see that the “river of com- 
merce,” in its course from the producer 
to the consumer, is kept open for all, 
the small as well as the large craft. 

A. W. Lissauer, of W. L. Fleisher & 
Co., Inc.. New York City, gave a most 
instructive address on “Air Conditioning 
and Heat Control.” He built up his sub- 
ject around the statement that ideal at- 
mospheric conditions can be available 
every day in the year for the cracker 
manufacturer through correct filtration 
and air conditioning. 

Flour salesmen and representatives of 
flour mills who registered yesterday in- 
cluded A. T. Bales, George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis; E. S. Wagner 
and W. E. Albright, Star Milling Co., 
Chicago; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; George E. Trenan, 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind; F. 
Hutchinson and Jacob Geier, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Henry 
Hartmann, Boner & Co. Chicago; C. R. 
Mahan and O. M. Friend, Jr., Hannibal 
(Mo.) Milling Co; G. G. Jones, Knollen- 
berg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill; Joseph T. 
Newell, representing southwestern mills. 

Today’s programme was opened with 
an address by Edward E. Gore, president 
Chicago Association of Commerce, on 
“The Value of a Workable Cost Ac- 
counting System.” Mr. Gore said that 
the figures and facts brought to light 
by such a system should be used as a 
basis for action, else they are worthless. 

Brooks Morgan, president of the Bis- 





cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated that more than 1,000 of 
the association’s membership is now 
using a uniform cost accounting system. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, spoke on “The Railroad ‘Situation 
Up to Date.” He deplored the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s plan to 
cut from 6 to 5% per cent of valuation 
the amount the railroads shall be al- 
lowed to earn. He said that such a cut 
would result in further inefficiency of 
service by directly striking off approxi- 
mately $800,000,000 from the railroads’ 
earnings. 

He asked the business men of the 
country to protest to the Commission 
against such action. 

Other talks of the day included 
“Yeast,” given by Walter Scheppellman, 
of the Fleischmann Co; “Sugar and Mo- 
lasses,” by Dr. Fred W. Murphy, of New 
York City; “Cocoa and Its Products,” 
by W. L. Dubois, of Elines, Inc., and 
“Fuel Oil Versus Anthracite Coal for 
Cracker Ovens,” by Thomas Manchester, 
of the Manchester Biscuit Co. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
were held this evening at the Drake 
Hotel. Tomorrow’s programme will 
close the convention. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 





NEW CANADIAN MILLFEED LAWS 

Toronto, Ont., May 30.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—New standards for millfeed in 
Canada, referred to in correspondence 
from this office under date of May 27, 
are now in effect. Mills are required to 
comply without further notice. 

* *# 

Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The depart- 
ment of agriculture, Ottawa, has com- 
pleted an investigation of the millfeed 
business of Canada, and is preparing 
new legislation that will alter and im- 
prove the standards of these products. 
As a preliminary step a bulletin has been 
prepared by Dr. Frank T. Shutt, chief 
chemist of the department, and Miss S. 
N. Hamilton, associate chemist, in which 
the results of recent investigations, to- 
gether with tentative suggestions for 
new standards, are set forth. This bul- 
letin is being circulated in the trade, and 
is being made the basis of conferences 
with millers and stock feeders for the 
purpose of arriving at an arrangement 
that will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

The new standards for Canada will be 
higher. This is believed to be in the in- 
terest of all concerned. Experience has 
shown that much of the bran and shorts 
produced in Canadian mills in recent years 
was better than the law called for, and 
it is now the intention to bring the legal 
requirements up to the standard set by 
the best mills. This will have the effect 
of stopping adulteration and manipula- 
tion by any who are so disposed. 

There have been numerous complaints 
in recent months that the character of 
shorts and middlings sold in a commer- 
cial way in various parts of the Domin- 
ion was such as to menace the feeding in- 
dustry. Weed seeds of a noxious char- 
acter found in mill-run screenings have 
been making their way into shorts, and 
as a result of this and other conditions 
this form of feed, as P gos out by some 
mills, is not of as good value as it used 
to be. Another cause of complaint is 
that the ftoury character of shorts has 
been changed by closer milling, with the 
result that this product is now more like 
fine bran than what the shorts feeders 
used to secure. 

Briefly, the department proposes to 
establish new standards for feed that 
will show the following essential per- 
centages, as compared with former legal 
requirements: 


BRAN 
r~Pet cent— 
New ld 
Protein, minimum ..........-. 15.0 14.0 
Pat, minimum .....ccccccseses 3.5 3.0 
Wiber, MiGXIMUM ....ccccccccee 11.5 10.0 
SHORTS 
Protein, minimum ..........++ 16.0 15.0 
Fat, minimum ....c.ccsecccees 5.0 4.0 
Fiber, maximum ........+++665 8.0 8.0 
MIDDLINGS 
Protein, minimum ............ 16.5 15.0 
Wat, minima 6.0 ccvccsccee 3.5 4.0 
PEWOR, MIRRIMAGM 0.0060 os ccccese 4.5 8.0 


Canada has no standard for feed flour, 
but the department suggests that one 
may become necessary, and puts forward 
the following tentative figures as desir- 
able: Protein, not less than 18 per cent; 
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fat, not less than 3.5 per cent; fiber, not 
more than 3.5 per cent. 

Screenings have also been a subject 
of official study, and may be brought 
under new legislation. There is much 
complaint as to the nature of some of 
the ingredients, but the department rec- 
ognizes that screenings have a legitimate 
and valuable place if properly selected 
and prepared for use. A. H. Battey. 


PIE BAKERS AT DETROIT 


National Association of Wholesalers Con- 
cludes Fifth Annual Convention—Im- 
portant Resolution Passed 


At the concluding session of the fifth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers, held at 
the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. on 
Wednesday, May 24, Dr. W. W. Skin- 
ner, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
and chairman of the committee on defini- 
tions and standards, spoke in regard to 
the standardization of fruits and other 
materials. He also referred to the able 
work of Dr. L. E. Sayre, University of 
Kansas, in connection with same. 

After some discussion the association 
decided to hold its next meeting at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 11-13, 1922, and at the invi- 
tation of Dr. H. E. Barnard will make 
its headquarters for the convention at 
the American Institute of Baking. These 
dates are partly identical with those on 
which the American Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention on the 
Municipal Pier, Chicago. 

The following resolution was finally 
adopted after several of the prominent 
pie bakers had been heard from: 

“Whereas, There is a long standing 
practice among canners, brokers and 
jobbers of fruit to designate certain 
packs and grades as pie fruit or bakers’ 
pack; and 

“Whereas, Much of such packs and 
grades labeled pie fruit or bakers’ pack 
is low in quality, because of the use of 
inferior fruit and excessive amounts of 
water; and 

“Whereas, The best practice of pie 
bakers does not countenance the use of 
other than high grade, superior quality 
fruit in the making of pies; therefore be 
it 

“Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers, in conven- 
tion at Detroit, May 23, 1922, hereby 
through the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion and other recognized agencies, re- 
quests the fruit canners, brokers and 
jobbers to discontinue the use of the 
terms pie fruit, bakers’ pack, and other 
terms now used to indicate inferiority, 
and low grade, and to apply such terms 
only to packs of fruit of high quality 
and grade.” 

It was also the request of the meet- 
ing that this resolution be sent to Frank 
Gorrell, secretary National Canners’ As- 
sociation, and to all trade papers, as 
well as to the secretaries of the Brokers’ 
Association and the Michigan Canners’ 
Association. A. S. Purves. 


CHANGE ASSOCIATION NAME 

NasHVILLE, TeENN., May 27.— The 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Memphis, has 
changed its name to American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, because the 
organization has many members enrolled 
in other sections than the South. 

JouHN Lerper. 














OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
\. & . SPreeereerrerrrer 17,562 92 
ee 14,600 77 
i. | ET TCET CPR ee Tree 10,000 41 
BHO FORTS OOO ccccccsecocs 15,741 65 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
9 











1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

May 24.... 163 218 119 ss. °... 106 
May 25.... 120 142 65 44 266 182 
May 26.... 143 336 66 50 452 76 
May 27.... 193 274 36 64 210 111 
May 28.... 314 °©.. 107. °%.. 160° ... 
May 80.... %.. 6738 °.. | ee | 
Totals .. 833 1,543 393 289 1,078 725 


*Holiday. 
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While Pacific Coast cash wheat has not 
followed the Chicago market, having de- 
clined only about 5c bu, against 19¢ for 
Chicago May, in the last 10 days, the 
violent fluctuations at Chicago have had 
an unsettling effect on Pacific northwest- 
ern flour buyers, destroying all confidence 
in the stability of prices and restricting 
business to current requirements. 

High railroad freights continue to 
make it impossible for the mills to do 
much business in eastern and southeast- 
ern markets, but the cheap water rates 
are beginning to produce results in At- 
lantic seaboard markets. 

Some of the mills continue to work a 
fair business to the United Kingdom, but 
prices are unsatisfactory and the’ more 
conservative members of the industry re- 
fuse to book at prevailing quotations. 

A moderate business has been done with 
Japan. Stocks of flour at Hongkong are 
still heavy, about 1,500,000 14-bbl sacks, 
and the outlook for business is poor for 
several months. The Chinese harvest is 
approaching, and Shanghai mills’ compe- 
tition will soon be a factor again. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, are quoted: Montana, $8@8.35 bbl; 
Dakota, $9@9.60; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.85@8.85. Washing- 
ton bakers patent, basis 98’s, $7@7.75 
bbl; blue-stem family patent, basis 49's, 
$8@8.20 


The feed market holds very strong. 
Washington mill-run is selling at $34 ton 
to jobbers; Montana mixed feed, of 
which large amounts have been sold here 
in the last month, at $32. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 2 50 
Last week ........ 52,800 29,586 56 
Year ago ......... 52,800 13,785 26 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,470 39 
Three years ago.... 62,800 48,228 103 
Four years ago.... 46,800 20,189 43 
Five years ago..... 40,800 14,481 35 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,642 40 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,738 24 
ZOOP ABO. coccccede 57,000 24,723 43 
Two years ago..... 67,000 32,947 58 
Three years ago.... 57,000 44,199 77 
Four years ago..... 67,000 32,918 67 
Five years ago..... 57,000 30,912 64 


COPPER TREATMENT FOR SMUT 


At a recent meeting of county farm 
agents and representatives of the Pull- 
man (Wash.) Agricultural College, held 
at Spokane, a report was submitted of 
tests made under the supervision of the 
state college extension pathologist of a 
new method for smut prevention. R. M. 
Turner, assistant agent for Pullman 
County, made the following statement: 

“A dry treatment of seed wheat with 
copper carbonate dust, with which the 
experimental department has been work- 
ing, promises great improvement in the 
present methods of fighting smut. 

“The treatment by “formaldehyde and 
blue stone has, as every farmer knows, 
resulted in seed being impaired from 20 
to 60 per cent, with an average of about 
45 per cent. This impairment has been 
clearly shown by samples taken from seed 
after it had been treated and germinated 
on more ‘than 50 farms in Whitman 
County. Similar tests have been made in 


other counties, all under supervision of 
George Zundel, state college extension 
pathologist. 

“Under Mr. Zundel’s direction county 
agents in the different wheat counties put 
out last fall the new seed treatment of 
copper carbonate dust, covering 8,000 
acres. This new treatment has resulted 
in from 25 to 50 per cent better stand, 
and the crop has gone through the hard 
winter in fine shape, while some seeding 
of the old treatment has had to be re- 
sown, as shown by reports of county 


agents. 

“If this treatment proves successful, it 
also means less seed per acre. It will 
also enable more successful seeding in 
dry ground. About two ounces of the 
dust is required to the bushel, and the 
cost of treating is about the same as the 
present method.” 

NOTES 


The Seattle port warden reports that 
22 vessels cleared in April for Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, with a total net tonnage 
of 86,418 tons. Since then a number of 
additional ships have been added to the 
intercoastal fleet. The export tonnage in 
April was 81,135 tons, against 44,384 in 
April, 1921. 

A petition for dissolution has been 
filed by the Stephens-Smith Grain Co., 
Spokane, Wash., and articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the R. J. 
Stephens Grain Co., of Spokane, with a 
capital of $25,000, by Richard J. 
Stephens, president Stephens-Smith Grain 
Co., Charles E. Johnson and K. M. Knipe. 


The transcontinental railway lines an- 
nounce that, effective May 27, they will 
absorb loading charges on freight imports 
when shipment is forwarded from Pa- 
cific Coast ports within 12 months, where- 
as previously freight had to be moved out 
within 10 days to obtain the absorption 
of these charges by the railway com- 
panies. 


The — freight reduction ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on May 25, is not applicable to grain, 
flour and other grain products in moun- 
tain-Pacific territory, the Commission 
ruling that it will accept the 124% per 
cent reduction on grain and grain prod- 
ucts ordered last fall, and the voluntary 
10 per cent reduction made by the rail- 
roads on all agricultural products on Jan. 
1, in place of further reductions at the 
present time. 


San Francisco representatives of the 
pure food and drug department continue 
to cause a great deal of apparently un- 
necessary trouble to north coast and Mon- 
tana mills in shipments of flour to San 
Francisco, by making seizures on the 
ground that the flour in question contains 
excessive moisture. Laboratory tests 
made at the plants of the mills which 
have made these shipments, and checks 
made by San Francisco chemists of the 
condition of the flour on arrival fail to 
sustain the charges made by the federal 
officers. 


Representatives of warehouse owners 
and farmers failed to reach an agree- 
ment at a meeting held at Walla Walla, 
Wash., this week, on rates to be charged 
farmers for storage. The warehousemen 
stood out for $1 ton, with 10c ton per 
month after 30 days. The farmers in- 
sisted that grain could be stored for 60c 
ton, with 5c ton charges each additional 
30 days. As a result of the disagreement, 
a joint hearing will probably be con- 
ducted by the Washington board of pub- 
lic works and the Oregon public service 
commission in order to arrive at a sched- 
ule of charges. 


The Washington department of agri- 
culture and the Oregon public service 
commission have appointed joint hear- 
ings for prescribing rules and fixing dis- 


counts for the smutting of grain and dis- 
counts for grain containing excessive 
moisture, and to provide for the bonding 
and licensing of public grain and hay 
warehouses and for uniform warehouse 
receipts. The Washington hearing will be 
at Seattle, June 12, and the Oregon meet- 
ing at Portland, June 13. 

The Furness-Prince Line will resume a 
service between Pacific Coast ports, Great 
Britain and the Continent the latter part 
of June, operating three vessels previous- 
ly in the transpacific trade. The first 
sailing will be that of the Ocean Prince, 
due here June 20. Frank Waterhouse is 
general agent for the line at Seattle. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., May 27.—Flour 
buyers, both jobbers and bakers, are not 
disposed to anticipate their requirements. 
While no amount of buying has been in 
evidence for months, still the trade ap- 
pears well — with flour, and price 
inducements offered by both millers and 
jobbers are having little influence in 
stimulating business. 

Some slight decline of flour prices is 
in evidence, in sympathy with lower prices 
for wheat. Kansas standard is quoted at 
$7.60@8.30 bbl; Kansas first patent, 
$8.50; Dakota standard, $8.30@9.30; Da- 
kota clear, $8.85; Montana standard, 
$7.75@8.65; Montana clear, $7.70; Da- 
kota and Montana first patent, 60c over 
standard patent; eastern first clear, $6.75 
@7; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $7.75@8; cut-off, @7,—basis 
98’s, cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

The same situation exists in the mill- 
feed market this week as last. Increased 
offerings of eastern bran during the past 
few days have tended to slightly lower 
prices for eastern feed. Kansas red bran 
is offered at $33@34 ton. There still 
seems to be some scarcity in offerings 
from local and north coast mills for white 
bran and mill-run, and prices are un- 
changed at $37@39. Low grade flour is 
a little more plentiful at $45@46 ton. 








LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., May 27.—The price 
of grain bags turned out by prisoners at 
San Quentin was increased last week, but 
it is not stated whether or not this was 
due to any labor shortage. 

F. F. Burns, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has been 
in the city for the past week. 

The Adler-Train Brokerage Co., 600 
Kerckhoff Building, has recently been 
formed to conduct a general flour and 
grain brokerage business. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, May 27.—The flour 
market has been rather dragging this 
week. Prices have not been changed, but 
the undertone is easy. Family patents 
are listed at $8.35 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
at $7.85, and bakers blue-stem patents 
at $7.75. 

Millfeed continues as strong as ever, 
as the supply is very small. Méill-run is 
quoted at $37 in ton lots, and middlings 
at $51. Only minimum quantities are 
being offered. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
While WOO ...scses 57,000 76 25 
Last week ........ 57,000 14,748 25 
BORO CS pier dave 48,000 17,623 36 
Two years ago..... 48,000 32,652 68 
Three years ago.... 42,600 39,357 92 
Four years ago..... 40,500 9,878 24 
Five years ago..... 33,000 22,423 67 


The wheat trade is giving its attention 
mainly to the new crop. About 500,000 
bus were taken on contract during the 
week at $1, net, to farmers. Spot wheat 
was steady and closed as follows: hard 
white, $1.25 bu; soft white, white club, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.24; 
red Walla, $1.20. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Tonnage has been fixed for practically 
all of the old crop left, and, in addition, 
at least six full cargoes of new wheat 
have been sold for August-September 
shipment. 

The first charter announced for new 
crop loading was that of the British 
steamer Baron Polworth, taken by the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 

Two steamers are in port loading for 
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Europe, and seven more are listed for the 
old crop, providing for a total of about 
170,000 tons of grain. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, May 27.—Wheat move- 
ment this week was very light. Shippers 
and millers report few receipts and very 
little interest by farmers, who are ap- 
parently devoting their attention to 
spring farm work. The market showed a 
decided decline, the top price being $1.26 
bu for Idaho hard spring wheat, deliy- 
ered, Ogden, on close-in transit billing. 

Other quotations on close-in shipments: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.14; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft $1.02, 
No. 1 hard white $1.03; Idaho winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard $1.18, No. 1 hard 
$1.09; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 
northern, $1.14; Idaho white wheat, No. 2 
soft $1.04, No. 1 hard white $1.06; Idaho 
white feed oats, $38 ton, bulk, $1.40: 
per 100 lbs; No. 2 yellow eastern corn, 
$1.29 per 100 lbs; No. 2 mixed, $1.27. 


NOTES 

Construction of a huge feeding yari, 
where 100,000 sheep and several thousand 
head of cattle can be handled, is planned 
by the Globe Grain & milling Co. as a 
unit of its Ogden plant. Building is ex- 
pected to start about July 1. 

William Malmberg, of Cache Junction, 
Utah, died at a Logan hospital on Ma 
26, his skull having been fractured in a 
fall at the Inter-Ocean Elevator at Cache 
Junction, on the preceding night. Mv. 
Malmberg was manager of the elevator. 
He fell from a ladder while ascendinz 
from one of the wheat bins. 

R. R. Van Duzen, formerly with the 
Holley Milling Co., has filed suit for re- 
covery of $1,430 alleged to have been 
paid for stock in the company. He claims 
that the purchase was made with the un 
derstanding that he could sell back the 
stock if dissatisfied, and that the com- 
pany now refuses to refund the mone: 
paid. 

John Browning, of Ogden, has been 
selected as president of the Utah Cere:! 


- Food Co., succeeding Lucian A. Ray. 


new secretary-treasurer will be named ii 
June to succeed L. T. Whitney, who re- 
cently resigned that position but wil! 
remain as a director. The company owns 
the plant operated by the Albers Bro: 
Milling Co. 

The Midget Mill Construction Co. and 
L, O. Bird are defendants in a case start 
ed by the Anglo-American Co., of Owens 
boro, Ky., in the United States district 
court, Salt Lake, by which the plaintit! 
seeks to recover mill machinery value: 
at $4,000, and $1,000 damages. The com 
plaint states that the defendants have 
failed to make payments under a 191° 
contract. The Tremonton Mill & Ele 
vator Co. and others are made defendants 
by reason of claiming an interest in the 
property. W. E. Zuprann. 


QUAKER OATS MEETING 

Cuicaco, Inu., May 27.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Quaker Oats Co 
on May 23, John Stuart, who had been 
second vice president of the company, 
was made president. Mr. Stuart is « 
son of Robert Stuart, treasurer of tlic 
company, is 45 years of age, and became 
connected with the Quaker Oats Co. «at 
its Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant in 190. 
In 1910 he was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

H. P. Crowell, the retiring president, 
was chosen chairman of the board of <i- 
rectors, and all the other officers were 
re-elected, but the second vice presidency 
was not filled. Mr. Crowell was mace 
president of the Quaker Mills Co. in 
1881, and when the company was sold in 
1891 to the American Cereal Co. he b«- 
came vice president. In 1898 he wis 
made president and remained in control 
even after the Quaker Oats Co. took 
over the cereal comipany. 

It was also decided at the meeting 
to resume payment of dividends on tlie 
common stock, at an annual rate of 3 
per cent. No distribution had been made 
to the common shareholders since April. 
1921, when the rate was cut to 1% per 
cent per quarter. The company’s state- 
ment for 1921 showed that the deficit ot 
$8,000,000 had been turned into a sur- 
plus of $1,000,000, and hence the divi 
dend was justified. V. P. WrirtraMs. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 


cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent .......$7.75@8.20 $8.45@8.80 
Bakers patent ........ 7.35@7.70 8.20@8.55 
First clear, jute ...... 5.25@65.80 6.50@7.00 
Second clear, jute .... 4.10@4.55 5.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ........ 6.80@7.10 9.00@9.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.45; No. 2 straight, $5.85; No. 
3 dark, $3.85; No. 6 dark, $6; No. 8 rye, $5. 20. 

WHEAT—There was no snap to the cash 
market. Bulk of the limited business that 
did pass occurred in the durum. A fair part 
of both spring and durum receipts applied 
on contracts, leaving but limited number of 
cars on the sample tables. The basis for 
durum tended toward easiness, especially the 
off grades. No interest in spring futures, and 
only fair attention given durum. Stocks of 
the latter are dwindling. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
am Dark northern————_—_—_,, 
No. 2 No. 3 


No. 
° 151% @166% 149% @162% 142% @159% 
23... 154% @169% 152% @165% 145% @162% 
24... 150% @165% 148% @161% 141% @158% 
25... 149% @164% 147% @160% 140% @157% 
26... 150% @165% 148% @161% 141% @158% 
27... 149% @164% 147% @160% 140% @157% 


a——Amber ——— c—Durum—, 
No. 1 . 2 . 1 


y \ 
136% @143% 134% @141% 129% 127% 
139 @146 137 @144 132 130 
136% @143% 134% @141% 129% 127% 
135 @142 133 @140 128 126 
135% @142% 183% @140% 128% 126% 
135% @137% 133% @135% 129% 127% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents per bushel: 


oo bo 


bo bo nS bo 


toe 
“1 


Corn Oats Rye 
May 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
eee 57% 345% @36% 105% 44@66 
23 57% 35% @37% 105% 44@66 
94. .00es 56% 34% @36% 104% 44@66 
..40% 56% 34% @36% 101% 44@66 
ae 56% 34% @36% 101% 44@66 
ST. cedeu 56% 34% @36% 101% 44@66 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
c—Spring— 3 ——Durum——~>7. 
May Sept. May July . Sept. 
156 127 129% 123% 116% 
158 128 132 125% 115% 
154 125 129% 123% 115% 
154 125 128 122% 114% 
154 125 128% 123% 116 
154 125 129 123% 116 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 49 96 338 311 263. ... 
415 1,384 214 304 
2 








Durum .... 479 223 

Winter cece ove 1 B. ee 3 
Totals .. 528 319 654 1,695 470 306 

Corm cccese 322 7 ~~. 1,316 04 oe. 

Oats ....6. 166 187 20 675 83 31 

Rye coevse - 388 150 483 360 219 161 

Barley .... 41 26 19 ae 30 10 


Bonded... 71 os we ee 1 ee 
Flaxseed .. 9 14 9 44 137 12 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 27, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
oritted in stocks): Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus ‘bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 76 28 13 8 36 22 
3dkn . 
3 nor 28 42 148 15 17 55 
All other 

spring .. 204 124 653 17 22 93 
1,2 am 
1, 2 dur 240 28 451 76 22 98 
All other 


durum -.1,268 342 619 133 39 53 
F oe 6 1 13 5 1 3 
Mixed 005 ce 70 83 193 202 143 


_ a 


Totals ..1,817 6365 1,780 447 339. 466 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








c—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ..0+..4,89T 25 ee ee ee 
Oats ......8,914 6,256 17 oe e° ee 


Rye ...++.1,067 134 616 ee oe oe 
Barley ...- 154 64 1651 33 ee se 
Flaxseed .. 81 1,411 29 oe ee 3 


FLAXSEED 


At the opening session, October declined 
6c and the other issues 8@9c. Support re- 
covered a fair part of the loss in the old 
deliveries, while the fall futures continued to 
slip. This .in turn brought on fresh easiness 
in May and July contracts. Interest slack- 
ened toward the close, through scarcity of 
offerings, and bids had to be increased to 
attract sellers, Old deliveries show a net 


loss on the week of 8@4c, and deferred 
ones 7% @liic. Cash dull. 


Opening 

May 22 High Low 
May ..$2.74 $2.74 $2.66 $2.71 $1.85 
July .. 2.75 2.75 2.67 2.71 1.86 
Sept... 2.75 2.76 2.66 2.67% 1.90 
Oct. .. 2.75 2.70 2.59 2.59 1.92% 





CHICAGO, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants .........+++- oeveeees $8.70@8.75 
Spring patents, jute ........+.66. 7.75 @8.256 
Spring straights, jute ......... ++. 7.50@7.90 
Spring clears, jute ..... heesee +++ 6.00@6.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 4.00@4.35 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.10 @6.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ -- 5.90@6.15 
Clear, southern, jute ........6..+ - 4.75@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $7.00@7.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ........+2-00. 6.50@6.90 
Clear, Mamona, Jute 22 ccccccccvcce 5.75 @6.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $5.65 @5.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.20@5.50 


WHEAT —Both local and outside milling 
demand has improved decidedly, one of the 
mills here purchasing for its eastern plant. 
Receipts, 2,196 cars, compared with 1,454 last 
week and 252 a year ago, are mostly con- 
tract stuff for delivery on May contracts, 
Spot prices are down 13@13%c since a week 
ago on winter wheat and 10%@11%c on 
spring grades, the action of the cash market 
having followed the May future. Premiums 
slightly stronger. Shipping sales were about 
250,000 bus. Compared with May, premiums 
closed as follows: 


1 red May to %¥c un 14h %@1%c over 
2 red May to %¥c un 2dah %@lc over 

3 red 2@4c under 3 da h 2@38c under 
4 red 5@8c under 4d h 4@8c under 

1 hard May to ¥%c un 1 y h May to ¥%c un 
2 hd May to ic under 2 y h May to 1%c un 
3 hd 2@5c under 3 y h 4@6c under 

4 hd 56@8c under 4 y h 10@20c under 
1 n 8@12c over 1 dn 18@32c over 
2 n 2@8c over 2 dn 12@25c over 
3n 6c un to lc over 3 dn 8@19c over 
4nicovertol2cun 44dn 6@10c over 
1m May tobe under 38 m 7%@l10c under 
2 m 8@6c under 4m 8@l5c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
@Dacrve coves Dovvee 164% @178 
@137% 139% @146% 156 @181 
@135% 143 @151% 164% @181 
@138% 189% @180% 163% @178% 
@15 164 @180 






CORN—Spot prices ha ‘quent for the 
week, and both domestic and foreign business 
have improved. Receipts, 1,393 cars, com- 
pared with 755 last week and 2,572 a year 
ago. Shipping sales totaled about 600,000 
bus. Cash prices for the week, with cém- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 614% @62% 62% @62% 60% @65 
2 mix... 61 @62% 61% @63 60% @64% 
3 mix... 60% @62 60% @62% 59 @64% 
4 mix... 60% @61 60 @61 59% @62% 
5 mix... ....@60 59% @60% 59 @63 
6 mix... 59% @60% 58% @60% 56 @61 
1 yellow. 61% @63 62% @63% 60% @65% 
2 yellow. 61% @62% 62% @63% 60 @65% 
3 yellow. 60% @62 60% @62% 60 @64% 
4 yellow. 57 @61% 59 @61% @59% 
5 yellow. 59 @61 58% @61 62 @63 
6 yellow. 59 @60% 68% oem 58 @63% 
1 white. 61% @63 -@62% 60% @65% 
2 white. 61% @63 62% @63% 60% @65% 
3 white. 60% @61% 60% @62% eded ott 
4 white. 60 @61 60 @61% ....@61% 
5 white. 59% @61 59 @61 e 
6 white. 59 @60 58% @61 et tth 


OATS—Prices down 1@1%c since a week 
ago. Good domestic and export demand con- 
tinues. Premiums somewhat weaker at the 
close of the period. Conditions much better 
than for several months. Receipts fairly 
heavy. Cash prices, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 40% @42% 41% @44% 39%@43 
white. 88% @42% 389%@44% 389% @43% 
white. 837 @41% %38%@43 39% @42% 
white. 35 @42 36% @42% 387 @41% 
RYE—Receipts, 122 cars, compared with 
132 last week and 20 a year ago. Prices 
registered a sharp reduction of 5% @8%c on 
the week. Business is not urgent, and export 
trade is quiet. No. 2 ranged $1.01% @1.09, 
compared with $1.09% @1.11 a week ago, and 
$1.55% @1.63% a year ago. May closed to- 
day at $1.00%, July at $1.01%, and Septem- 
ber at 96c. 

BARLEY—Cash prices about 8c higher. 
Very little interest shown in this market, 
and maltsters doing most of the buying. The 
range was 62@75c, compared with 62@74ic a 
week ago and 60@7i1c a year ago. No trad- 


- ror 


ing in futures since the first of the week, 
when May registered 70c. 

CORN GOODS—Business in both package 
and bulk trade somewhat improved, Export 
slow. Corn flour $1.60, yellow and white 
granulated corn meal $1.55, yellow and white 
cream meal $1.50, pearl and granulated hom. 
iny $1.55, jute, car lots, per 100 Ibs, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market conditions un- 
changed, with continuance of scarcity and 
demand slow. Price down $1.50 to $48.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis..... 191 184 175 125 

Wheat, bus.... 2,982 817 1,109 267 

Corn, bus..... $3,740 1,302 1,818 

Oats, bus 1,648 1, ace 1,165 

Rye, bus. ° 20 245 eee 

Barley, bus. 138 117 106 120 








KANSAS CITY, MAY 27 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


SEE gnc cecccdivesacnigndoteses $7.00 @7.65 
SEE Si-ocbtccsdbeccvengcstaces 6.45 @6.85 
WCE GIGRE ccc ccccccccvcccccsccce 5.00 @5.50 
Second clear ....c.sccccccces eevee 4.25@5.10 


MILLFEED—Bran neglected, and prices 
fell $1. Demand improved for shorts, with 
very little available, and sales were made to 
the South and Southeast at prices unchanged 
to 60c higher. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $18@19; brown shorts, $22@23; 
gray shorts, $24@25. 

WHEAT—A large increase in receipts 
drove prices down somewhat, but an advance 
on Friday served to offset the decline, and 
the market is about unchanged from a week 
ago, except on low protein wheat. Hard 
wheat demand was fair, but there was a sur- 
plus of medium to intermediate quality sam- 
ples not especially desired by mills, and sell- 
ing at too much premium for elevator con- 
cerns, High protein samples were relatively 
scarce, and some requirements could not be 
filled. Local mills were all in the market, 
but only one was a heavy buyer. Outside 
mill orders were fair, and elevator concerns 
were again in the market for common quali- 
ties selling near the May price. Soft wheat 
was not wanted, and prices declined 2@6c. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.25@1.55, 
No. 2 $1.24@1.55, No. 3 $1.22@1.53, No. 4 
$1.19@1.53; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.25, No. 2 
$1.22@1.23, No. 3 $1.19@1.22, No. 4 $1.12@ 
1.16, 

CORN—A fair, steady demand existed all 
week for increased offerings, most of which 
were bought by exporters. Prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 57%c, No. 2 57%c, No. 3 
57c, No. 4 56%c; yellow corn, No. 1 59c, No. 
2 59c, No. 3 58%c, No. 4 56%c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 57%c, No. 2 57%c, No. 3 57c, No. 4 
56%¢, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


om Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls. 9,425 9,100 79,375 
Wh’'t, bus.2,186,650 1,876,500 1,502,550 1, 552, 500 
Corn, bus..353,750 190,000 272,500 327,500 


Oats, bus.. 91,800 93,500 151,500 58,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 1,100 7,700 2,200 
Barley, bus. 21,000 68,000 24,700 27,300 
Bran, tons. 260 460 3,640 3,340 
Hay, tons.. 2,640 3,240 648 828 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


I I, 6 6.506440 62 Vee wane eas $8.30 @8.65 
Spring straight 7.75 @8.05 
WUE SOUT sccescccccveccvecccces 60 @6.85 
Second clear .........+e.eeeeeeees -75@5.25 
Kansas patent ..... 7.30@7.60 
Kansas straight ... .90@7.25 
Rye flour, white 90@6.45 





MPS BOP, WETHIGA 2 civicccrcceces 5.50@5.90 
Tee GOUT, GOT cececccccccccceces 4.10@5.45 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe .......cccecees 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .............. 1.50@1.55 
CORR Brite, TOO TBS ccc cccccccccces 1.55 @1.60 


MILLFEED—Easy and lower. Trade dull 
and inactive. Small needs appearing for 
quick shipment; deferred business absent. 
Bran and middlings off $1@1.50 ton. Winter 
bran held at premium of 50c ton over spring. 
Heavy feeds slow, but nominally unchanged. 
Standard bran, $21@22; winter bran, $21.50 
@22.50; standard fine middlings, $21.50@22; 
flour middlings, $26.50@28; red dog, $32@ 
34.50; rye feed, $23; hominy feed, $24@25; 
old process oil meal, $52.10; cottonseed meal, 
$48.50; gluten feed, $32.85,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks, 


WHEAT—Declined 10@12c for soft grades; 
hard steady and about unchanged. Receipts, 
16 cars; last week, 14; last year, 156. Basis 
steady on spring; winters easier. No. 1 dark 
northern ranges 20@30c over Minneapolis 
July price; Nos. 1 red and hard winter, May 
price to ic over. Ordinary spring 5@1l5c dis- 
count under dark. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern closed at $1.60@1.70, No. 2 $1.55@1.65, 


No. 3 $1.50@1.60, No. 4 $1.45@1.55, No. 5, 


$1.40@1.50; No. 1 red winter $1.23@1.25, No. 
2 $1.18@1.28, No. 3 $1.15@1.18, No. 4 $1.13@ 
1.15, No. 5 $1.07@1.11; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.23@1.25, No. 2 $1.20@1.23, No. 3 $1.17@ 
1.19; No. 1 mixed $1.15@1.31, No. 2 $1.10@ 


1.27, No. 3 $1.07@1.25, No. 4 $1.05@1.21, No. 
5 $1@1.17. 

RYE—Declined 5@é6c. 
last week, 46; last year, 29. Shippers and 
millers absorb light offerings. Basis easier, 
No. 2 spot ranging at July price to %c over. 
No. 1 closed at $1.02@1.02%; No. 2, $1.01%@ 
1.02; No. 3, $1.00%@1.01%; No. 4, $9c@ 
$1.00%. 

CORN—Declined %c. Receipts, 377 cars; 
last week, 373; last year, 209. Offerings mod- 
erate, and demand good from shippers and 
industries. Basis improved, Nos. 2 white 
and yellow ranging 1%c under July price; 
mixed 1%c under. No. 2 white closed at 61% 
@61%c, No. 3 61@61%c; No. 2 yellow 61% 
@61%c, No. 3 61@61%c; No. 2 mixed 61% 
@61%c, No. 3 60% @61c. 

OATS—Declined %@lIc. Receipts, 258 
cars; last week, 343; last year, 78. Shippers 
and cereal mills good buyers, but prefer 
choice and heavier grades. Light weight 
slow. Basis unchanged, No. 3 white spot 
ranging 1c under July price to 2%c over, 
according to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
40@42c; No. 3 white, 37% @4ic; No. 4 white, 
36% @40%c; sample grade, 36% @39%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 105 
cars; last week, 152; last year, 72. Choice 
wanted; inferior dull and slow. Iowa was 
quoted at 63@738c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
65@75c; Minnesota, 63@74c; Dakota, 62@ 
72c; feed and rejected, 60@65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Receipts, 54 cars; 


Flour, bbls... 40,460 20,990 15,620 16,230 
Wheat, bus.. 25,200 213,300 49,150 121,225 
Corn, bus.... 543,140 297,825 557,659 41,625 
Oats, bus.... 524,520 165,070 587,975 139,325 
Barley, bus.. 165,900 111,240 86,025 10,970 
Rye, bus..... 76,410 654,210 80,200 29,530 
Feed, tons.... 3,870 330 5,364 4,282 





TOLEDO, MAY 27 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.20@6.50; spring, $5 @8.35. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.25 @27.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed .. - 26.50@27.50 
Winter wheat middlings 27.50 @28.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 33 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 17 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 35 cars, 30 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, ~—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Wheat, bus.. 146,200 37,800 23,390 22,015 
Corn, bus.... 31,250 62,500 69,660 33,314 
Oats, bus.... 71,750 102,500 99,700 61,600 





NEW YORK, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Owing to collapse in wheat 
prices, little business was done, as buyers 
did not feel sure the market was anywhere 
near the bottom. Such purchases as were 
made were only for immediate needs be- 
cause, owing to mills claiming there was a 
searcity of good milling wheat, and that 
there was a good volume of middle western 
business, flour prices did not closely reflect 
wheat prices. Export demand light. Gen- 
eral situation dull. Quotations: spring first 
patent, $9.25@10; standard patent, $7.85@ 
8.40; first clears, $6@6.75; soft winter 
straights, $6.10@6.35; hard winter straights, 
$7.15@7.50; first clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6.50 
@7,—all in jute. Receipts, 257,429 bbls, 

WHEAT—With what looked like collapse 
of the May wheat deal, and prices sagging 
off 4@6c in a day, the market was extremely 
feverish. Heavy deliveries were the promi- 
nent feature. New propositions were weak. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.34%; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.36%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.53%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.41%. 
Receipts, 1,501,500 bus. 

CORN—Market declined under liquidation, 
but only slightly, and showed some inde- 
pendent strength. Export demand light. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 79%c: No. 2 mixed, 
78%c; No, 2 white, 79%c. Receipts, 905,- 
800 bus, 

OATS—Showed good export demand, and 
good volume of inquiry generally. Market 
more in sympathy with corn than with 
wheat. Quotations: No. 2 white, 38% @41c; 
No. 3 white, 37% @39c; No. 4 white, 36% @ 
37c. Receipts, 1,625,000 bus. 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Ee ET Oe $7.85 @8.10 

otc ot oonhrhegeeed 2060 Me 7.60 @7.85 

EE Sntlsic-5:9n 4499.08 00h0.6 & Ohad 5.35 @6.10 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PL i: thease inet on teem adeung poh 6:85 @7.10 

EE aca Wa eem gulaiee 04eh see he.4 6.35 @6.65 

Bee MD og cecece nd Seaeweveucs 4.75 @5.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

DE wane 44.20.43. 009 0b0d6 500 ee hie 6.75 @7.00 

SEE 40 os wea) 642602 cas eapes 6.10@6.36 

e- OO «cs 0.0veensees 0eeanas 4.50@4.90 


MILLFEED—Market again weak. De- 
mand, generally dull, though some mills re- 
ported a fair business. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $22.50@ 
















































































































































23; soft winter bran, $23@23.50; gray shorts, 
$26 @27. 

WHBEAT—Milling demand for soft winter 
wheat was a little better, and there was a 
fair clearance of offerings except for some 
common No. 3 and scattered cars of unsound 
wheat. Local and near-by mills were the 
semetog! buyers. Limited milling demand 
for hard wheat. Receipts, 203 cars, against 
201 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.33; 
No. 8 red, $1.256@1.31; No, 4 red, $1. 24@1. 26; 
No. 1 hard, $1.58, 


CORN—Less optimistic reports from Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, as the result of 
persistent rains, brought about little change 
in sentiment. Cash houses were moderate 
buyers, but the bulk of the trade remains 
local, Chinch bug reports are increasing 
from Illinois, Missouri and Indiana. Re- 
ceipts, 252 cars, against 243. Cash prices: 
No. 1 corn 60% @62c, No. 2 corn 60%c, No. 6 
corn 57%c; No. 2 yellow 62% @63c, No. 3 yel- 
low 62c, No. 6 yellow 58%c; No. 2 white, 
61%c. 

OATS—Domestic demand shows some im- 
provement, and exporters also in the market, 
Receipts, 228 cars, against 206. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 40c; No. 3 oats, 38% @39%c; No. 
4 oats, 38@38 %c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, > paar 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 71,780 94,380 91,380 82,550 
Wheat, bus.. 807,600 621,505 759,660 428,820 
Corn, bus.... 555,100 839,800 390,980 305,970 
Oats, bus..... 624,000 640,000 411,070 469,340 
Rye, bus..... OB, 008  cccce cscne eeere 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 6,400 6,250 = .eoes 





BOSTON, MAY 27 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short...... $8.90@9.10 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.560@8.75 
Spring first clears .....-..+++e0+: 5.75 @6.75 
Hard winter patents ... 7.00@8.10 
Soft winter patents .... 7.00@8.00 
Soft winter straights 5.75 @6.75 
Soft winter clears .....6+-.eeeeeee 5.25 @5.75 
Rye flour, white patent ........++.. 6.25 @6.50 
Canadian patents, in jute ........ 7.75 @8.40 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds weak, with 
pressure to sell and very low prices quoted. 
Demand slow. Spring bran, $27.50@27.75 for 


pure and $26.56@27 for standard; winter 
bran, $27.25@27.50; middlings, $28. 50@31; 
mixed feed, $32@35; red dog, $39; gluten 


feed, $40; gluten meal, $53.75; hominy feed, 
$31; stock feed, $31.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$13.50; cottonseed meal, $51.50@56; linseed 
meal, $52@56,—all in 100's, 

CORN MBEAL—Quiet demand, and market 
steady. Yellow granulated is quoted at $1.90, 
bolted yellow at $1.85, feeding at $1.55, and 
cracked corn at $1.55, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A moderate demand, with the 
market unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and 
$3.02 for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 19,365 20,865 .....6 «sees 
Wheat, bus... 33,525 ..... 199,894 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 1,000 2,100 1,379,195 3,629 
Oats, bus..... 40,260 40,040 313,895 3,400 
Rye, bug...... «+++. 1,100 396 2,232 
Barley, bus... .+.++ «seers 845 eevee 
Millfeed, tons. 25 106 neces 
Corn meal, bbls eeee MT 
Oatmeal, cases 550 1,000 = .ccoee 
Oatmeal, sacks oon are 


Exports from Boston during the week ont- 
ing May 27: to Liverpool, 23,939 bus wheat 
and 43,046 bus corn; to Irish ports, 1,940 
sacks flour. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbis, and 7,669,765 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 249 sacks to Riga, 
4,628 to Bergen, and 1,000 to Glasgow. Quo- 
tations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent .........ee+e> $8.60@9.00 
Spring standard patent ........+++ 8.10@8.50 
Spring first clear ........ eovecnee 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 7.50@8.00 
Soft winter straight ..........++. 6.00 @6.50 


RYB FLOUR—In small supply and steady, 
but démand only moderate. Quotations: $6.25 
@6.50 bbi in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a 
net decline of 6c. Receipts, 462,118 bus; ex- 
ports, 393,079; stock, 827,443. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ........seceeeeee $1.32 @1.37 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.29@1.34 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies only moderate, but 
trade slow and bran $1 lower. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran ......ceeeseeececes 

Soft winter bran .... 
Standard middlings 
Flour middlings ........++.+++ eee 





32.00@33.00 
Red Og ...csewccccccsesesececs 37.00 @38.00 
CORN—Export deliveries quiet, and prices 


declined 2c. Local car lots 1c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 199,006 bus; exports, 155,714; stock, 
1,382,848. Quotations: car lots, in export 
elevator, No. 2 70@7ic, No. 3 69@70c, No. 4 
67@68c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 
73@Tic, No. 3 yellow 72@738c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak to sell, 
in sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........++.++ 1.65 


OATS—Quiet and ic lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 49,161 bus; 
exports, 19,864; stock, 86,684. Quotations: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 2 white, 49% @50c; No. 3 white, 47% 
@ 48c. 

OATMEAL—In light request at former 
rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-Ib sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 
100-ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BUFFALO, MAY 27 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............... $8.40@8.50 
DUE UID SG ccdeccecbeccceesécs 


PEE a veGbcbesbocesecesedes 
ORS GOCE occ ccccccccccccccces 
BEG, WUD WEG. oc cc ccccccccccce 
Ee HE hp. b0'We'c'nd's 0p eeectase 


RE, BOP CM cc cccvcescuccccces $ 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 











Mixed feed ...... @29.00 
Flour middlings @ 29.50 
UO GO, Oe WO os.ccenccctcssce @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... steed 1. 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00 @30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.50@30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 28. mer 50 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ «++ @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.. @56.75 
Oil meal, per ton ........... @51.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ..... soee@ 2.76 
Reground oat — sacked..... ooee + @11,25 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ seeee@ 1.78 
Buckwheat, 100 ibe eeeeweccecee @ 2.40 


WHEAT—AII offerings of soft ointer were 
sold this week before the break in prices, 
and there is a good inquiry for more, Re- 
ceipts by rail are very light of all kinds. 

CORN—Steady market all week for track 
receipts after the early decline of 1c. Re- 
ceipts fell off almost entirely the past few 
days, and buyers were offering quotations. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 70%c; No. 3 yellow, 
70c; No. 4 yellow, 69c; No. 5 yellow, 68c; No, 
6 yellow, 67c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—tThe market advanced %c and then 
dropped back to last week’s prices, closing 
firm, with a good demand and scarce. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 white, 47c; No. 2 white, 46%c; 
No. 3 white, 45c; No. 4 white, 43%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings except a few cars 
of choice malting, for which 80@83c is asked, 
Feed, on track, is quoted at 73@77c. 

RYE—Scarce. No. 2 in store is quoted at 
the close today at $1.04%, carloads, 





BALTIMORE, MAY 27 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............... $8.25 @8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
Mye BOUF, WRITS csccccccccccccces 6.10@6.50 
Rye flour, standard .............. 5.25@5.65 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent . 
City mills’ blended patent . 
City mills’ winter patent ............. ° 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.60 

MILLFEED—Weak in spots, and generally 
quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $27@28; soft winter bran, $30@ 
31; standard middlings, $27.50@28.50; flour 
middlings, $31@33; red dog, $39@41; city 
mills’ middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Down 4% @5%c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 128,076 bus; ex- 
ports, 143,908; stock, 473,888. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.36%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.35%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.10@1.37. 


CORN—Lost %c; movement and demand 
good, Receipts, 875,007 bus; exports, 784,543; 
stock, 1,880,239. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow or better, track, 72c; contract spot, 
69%c; No. 4, spot, 68c; range of southern 
for week, 68% @T7l1c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $3.560@3.60 


OATS—Off %c; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 109,430 bus; exports, 
62,528; stock, 262,341. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 49%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 
49c. 

RYE—Declined 3%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 373,049 bus; exports, 
783,243; stock, 608,649. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.13. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 31 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b.,, Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


May 31 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GUERER. wcccccvecsescs $7.80@8.65 $9.40@9.60 
Standard patent ...... 7.55@8.05 8.90@9.35 
Second patent ........ 7.25@7.60 8.40@9.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.50 6.25@6.40 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.75@4.15 4.25@4.30 


*140-Ib jutes, 

Durum flour quotationa 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 31), in 
jute, were: 

y 31 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina .. $6. eet. 30 $8.55@8.60 
Dereie BOG ovcccccece cock @5.60 6.75@6.80 
CIOAP occ cccccccecs esos 4.20@4.50 5.00@5.15 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
June B.... oeress 177,685 250,250 326,120 
May 27... 230,630 254,895 296,295 289,480 
May 20... 237,185 261,530 275,050 369,760 
May 13... 248,415 232,095 253,780 374,555 











Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


BO Bins. cc cwee 500 2,180 100,305 
May 27... 930 6,035 2,670 64,056 
May 20... 715 2,150 400 81,210 


May 13... 6,070 17,315 3,445 65,175 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,086 eee 505 
April 8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 gee — 
April 15 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 355 716 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 eee eee 
April 29 61 68,965 172,260 158,045 eae a 
May 6. 61 69,115 159,820 158,585 eee 730 
May 138. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 ose eee 
May 20. 61 68,665 158,095 149,615 
May 27. 53 53,900 138,035 130,850 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 31), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

ay 31 Year ago 
WAR ce ciicrcceccs $17. o0o18. 00 $15.00@16.00 
Stand, middlings.. 18.00@19.00 15.00@15.50 
Flour middlings... 24.00@25.00 20.00@21.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.00 24.00@25.00 


CBREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... «+ -$23.50@23.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.00@25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 19.00@20.00 








White corn meal, granulatedf.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt .....ssssee% 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white* .......+.-++.4. 5.90@ 6.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... ° 4.00@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ... 7.20@ 7.30 
Graham, standard, bbit 7.10@ 7.20 
TROUIOE GRCRP® 2 nc cccccsccccecees «-@2.42% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings,common, ton 8.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7,00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........eee0% «ees» @49.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs, {Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


sacks, 


bushel: 

No. 1 da No. 1 nor 
May 24 ...... $1.52% @1. 3% $1.51% @1. a 
May BB .ccscs 1.50% @1.61% 1.49% @1.57% 
Mar 86. o6cccs 1.51% @1.62% 1.50% @1.58% 
May BT wcccce 1.50% @1.61% 1.49% @1.57% 
May 39 .c.css 1.48% @1.59% 1.47% @1.55% 
May 30° ..... carne SU éseee es eeesed @ vcores 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May 24 .....;. $1.50% @1.58% $1.48% @1.55% 
May 25 ...... 1.48% @1.57% 1.46% @1.54% 
May 26 ...... 1.49% @1.58% 1.47% @1.55% 
May 27 1.48% @1.57% 1.46% @1.54% 
May BO ccsecc 1.46% @1.55% 1.44% @1.52% 
Bay O° ..5.0 coves qeeee eens @ ..ceee 
May May July Ma May July 
BG. ccos $1.50% $1.40% 37. ceeee $1.49% $1.39% 
BB. ..06 1.49 1.39% 29..... 1.47% 1.387% 
96 ovine 1.489% 1.40% 809.200 coccce covcce 

*Holiday, 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 








May 86 ..scr. $1.28% @1.33% $1.23% @1.28% 
May 1.27% @1.32% 1.22% @1.27% 
May -285% @1.33% 1.235 @1.28% 
May 28% @1.33% 1.23% @1.28% 
May 31% @1.34% 1.20% @1.25% 
May 80° once. covccs Dovecce coccceQMececes 
du 
May @1. 
May @1. 
May @1. 
“May @1. 
May @1. 
May -@ 
*Holiday, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week yee per oe 


May Corn ye Barley 
23. 54 @55 35% 038% 101% ©102% 53@64 
24. 54 @55 34% @35% 100% @101% 53@64 
25. 54% @55 34%@35% 98 @ 99 52@64 
26 th p eed tb tots 97% @ 98% 52@63 
27. 54% @55 34% @35% 96% @ 97% 52@63 


29. 53% @54% 335% @34% 95 @ 96 51@62 
WEBK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 28 
May 27 May 20 1921 
Wheat, bug ..... 1,260,800 1,344,930 1,975,680 
Flour, bbis ..... - 22,690 34,834 27,229 
Millstuff, tons ... 282 1,013 752 
Corm, DUS ....00% 362,600 176,640 198,220 
Oats, bus ....... 386,060 544,050 287,840 
Barley, bus ..... 210,380 215,000 240,480 
Rye, bus ........ 64,000 59,000 92,000 


Flaxseed, bus ... 72,000 75,000 223,200 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 28 

May 27 May 20 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 603,500 631,400 777,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 252,367 273,514 286,439 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,273 10,029 10,521 
Corn, bus ....... 227,920 354,240 73,150 
Gate, DES .2ccece 967,200 1,109,080 320,720 
Barley, bus ..... 301,550 245,960 214,200 
Rye, bus ........- 148,960 97,980 30,210 


Flaxseed, bus ... 8,000 9,090 23,000 


May 
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31, 1922 








STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 


reported by the Chamber of 


Commerce on 


dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 28 May 29 


May 27 May 20 
908 981 





No, 1 dark ..... 
No. 1 northern. 34 43 
No. 2 northern. . 696 603 
Others ...... g°:2,855 3,264 
DORON eo ccccce 4,492 4,760 
Tm EGE cccccce 4,125 6,871 
Se BOP nce eves 59 58 
SR BOE sgeocsee 4,720 6,159 





1921 1920 
401 454 
1% 63 
803 5,191 

1,204 5,708 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’ 


May 27 May 20 1921 
Corn ...1,415 1,501 153 
Oats ..17,739 18,057 7,946 


8 omitted): 

May 28 May 29 May 30 
1920 1919 

25 19 

1,494 2,056 
Barley... 231 276 707 682 1,846 
Rye .... 217 300 21 3,148 4,128 
Flaxseed. 63 78 993 22 24 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





‘ o—Mpls—, -——— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 23....$2.72% 2.72 2.69% 2.69% 2.70 
May 24.... 2.72 2.71% 2.69% 2.69% 2.70% 
May 25.... 2.65 2.64% 2.68 2.68 2.68% 
May 26.... 2.70 2.69% 2.70 2.70 © 2.70 
May 27.... 2.71 2.70% 3.71 2.71 2.71 
May 29.... 2.69 2.68% 2.67 2.68 2.67 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 


and Duluth, in bushels (000’s o 


mitted): 


co Receipts—, -——In store— 


1922 1921 1920 19 
Minneapolis. 72 223 106 
Duluth...... 9 14 9 


22 1921 1920 


Totals..... 81 237 115 1 
Receipts and shipments of fla 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 
27, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s 


63 993 22 
81 1,417 32 
44 2,410 54 


xseed at Min- 
1921, to May 
omitted): 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis ... 3,650 5,570 
DGGE ccc ccces 2,919 3,606 
Totals ..cccce 6,569 9,176 








1,127 675 
3,304 2,889 
4,431 3,564 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


all subject to confirmation, 


as quoted 


Wednesday, May 31, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oo From———_ | 
Phila-Hamp 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R’ds 
Aberdeen - 19-29 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 21-26 21-26 .... 
Bremen ..... 19.00 19.00 .... 
Bristol ...... 19.00 e 19.00 19.00 
Cardiff ...... 19.00 4 ieee’ 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25. 00 - 00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 00 25.00 
Seeeenne « 25.00 25. 00 He 00 25.00 
CORR cece ++. 21-26 21-26 .... 
DURE vccces 21-26 21-26 .... ere 
Dundee ...... 19-29 34. 00 34.00 34. 00 34.00 
Glasgow ..... 19-20 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 oes 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 wees 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 eeee 
i eee 23.00 ~ 00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 cose ooee 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28— 30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 35.00 
WEG. wcaccccs’e 19.00 sees 
EEE, 9.0.0 84-000 BINED. 0000 “eves s000 ine 2 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19,00 19.00 19. +4 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 21-26 - 21-26 .... ines 
Manchester .. 19.00 19. 00 19.00 19.00 19.00 


Newcastle ... 19.00 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 


Gibraltar .... 65.00 
Southampton... 20.00 
Danzig ..... - 25.00 
Pireeus ...... 25-30 
Stettin ....... 30.00 


19.00 19.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Baltimore ... 337 1,738 24 


Boston ..... Toe 214 
Buffalo ..... $3,425 4,212 2,468 
Afloat ese eee 7 
Chicago -+-7,416 6,699 13,989 

Afloat .... 318 443 1,639 
Detroit ..... 12 27 65 
St. Joseph... 351 288 16 
Duluth ..... 1,817 1,897 3,914 
Galveston ...1,305 eee coe 


Indianapolis. 81 238 130 
Kan, City...2,317 3,044 1,254 
726 


Milwaukee .. 40 1,380 

Minneapolis 4, peed 1,415 17,739 
N. Orleans... 88 341 89 
Newp. News. YT eee 10 
New York... 700 1,027 2,122 
Omaha...... 395 1,155 2,279 
Peoria ...... 80 113 186 


Philadelphia. 395 1,331 84 
St. Louis.... 675 405 262 





Toledo ..... 442 98 549 
Canals ...... 90 30 84 
Lakes ....... 1,261 697 865 
. 
Totals ...25,832 27,917 49,397 


Last year.. 9,234 15,103 28,426 


Rye Brly 
463 1138 
66872 
1,040 i07 
avast 





1 
38 83 
23 224 
217 231 
13 17 
341 134 
83 D 
15 3 
23 1 
1 2 
90 eee 
171 eee 
5,294 1,346 
1,042 1,541 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 521,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
743,000; oats, 2,113,000; rye, 1,060,000; bar- 


ley, 172,000, 
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May 31, 1922 
NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Conditions Throughout Northwest Satisfac- 
tory—Lat of § Now Almost 
Entirely Overcome 


Mrnneaprouis, Minn., May 31.—Crop 
conditions throughout the Northwest are 
entirely satisfactory. The lateness of 
the season has been almost entirely over- 
come; wheat is now about as far along 
as usual at this time. There is an 
abundance of moisture in the soil, the 
weather is not forcing the growth and, 
altogether, the outlook is very flattering. 
The indications are that the acreage is 
below normal, but the trade would be 
well satisfied if present prospects are 
maintained until harvest. 


Great Faris, Mont., May 27.—An- 
other week of generally favorable weath- 
er has pont in farmers getting their 
wheat seeding practically completed. 
The weather has been cool and growing 
has been somewhat retarded. However, 
the wheat plant is healthy and promising, 
both winter and spring, and with more 
sunshine and warmer temperature satis- 
factory progress will be certain. There 
has been no further report of damage 
by cutworm or other pests, and to date 
trouble from that source has been too 
small to estimate. The early seeded 
spring grain already has made such 
growth as to cover the fields with green, 
and farmers of long experience insist 
that there is a better prospect for a 
wheat crop in Montana than they have 
ever seen before. 


Winnirec, Man., May 27.—Wheat 
seeding in Manitoba, which was delayed, 
is now about completed, and crops are 
reported to be making rapid headway. 
Prospects are most encouraging for a 
full acreage of wheat. Due to recent 
floods in Manitoba, farmers in districts 
concerned suffered considerably, but the 
damage is insignificant when compared 
with the total acreage of the province. 
The weather is now excellent for the 
growth of grain. 

Saskatchewan appears to have suffered 
more from heavy rainfalls than either 
Alberta or Manitoba. Seeding has been 
greatly delayed, and at the same time 
the wet soil has been very favorable to 
weed growth, farmers experiencing great 
difficulty in killing weeds previous to 
sowing the seed. At present there is 
around 85 per cent of wheat sown. Con- 
ditions warrant a serious decrease in 
acreage of wheat in Saskatchewan. No 
flax or oats have been sown yet. 

According to reports, practically all 
of Alberta’s wheat crop is in the ground, 
the grain beginning to show. The seed- 
ing of oats and barley is about 50 per 
cent completed. The weather has been 
cool and showery, with few warm days, 
and growth has been slow. Moisture con- 
ditions continue to be generally satisfac- 
tory, particularly in the southern areas. 
Alberta is expected to carry an increase 
of around 15 per cent in acreage of 
wheat. 


Searriz, WasH., May 27.—Warm, clear 
weather during the week was favorable 
for germination and growth, and for 
completing spring wheat seeding. While 
the crop is several weeks late, conditions 
are otherwise highly favorable. Mois- 
ture reserves are ample in north-central 
Washington in sections which have suf- 
fered from drouth in recent years. 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 27.—Wheat 
crop conditions are generally favorable. 
The seeding of spring wheat, oats and 
barley is about finished, and the early 
sown grain is looking fine. Winter wheat 
and rye are generally oo They are 
heading in the western districts, and the 
former is looking fine in northeastern 
countries as a result of the recent warm 
weather. Some corn planting is yet to 
be done. A few early | etal are up, 
and are being cultivated. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 27.—The 
Weather Bureau reports that the fore 
part of the week was warm,. with low 
humidity and drying northerly winds, 
and was estatuehie for the grain crop, 
but it soon turned cooler and showers 
occurred in many portions of the state. 
The cool weather was very favorable for 
the filling of wheat, barley and oats, and 
by the end of the week these crops were 
generally doing remarkably well. Some 
of the late sown barley has been cut for 
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hay, and quite a large amount of barley 
and oats, especially sown for hay, has 


been cut and housed. Rice is making: 


unusually slow growth on account of the 
backwardness of the season and the cool 
weather. 

Robert D. Joyce, manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., says: “I do 
not believe it will be long before Cali- 
fornia will be as big a wheat growing 
state as it was 25 years ago, because the 
farmers are beginning to realize the fact 
that there is more money in a high grade 
grain than in many of the lower priced 
ones. This year will witness the biggest 
wheat production in California we have 
had for 10 or 12 years, and I feel this 
is but the beginning of a ‘back to wheat’ 
movement.” 

Ocven, Utan., May 27.—Excellent 
weather conditions are reported through- 
out Utah and Idaho. Although the 
nights have been cool, retarding growth 
to some extent, there has been no dam- 
age from frost to the wheat crops in 
any section. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., May 27.— 
Wheat is heading rapidly over all the 
grain territory of Oklahoma save in the 
extreme northwest, and harvest dates 
may be hastened in some sections. Rains 
during the latter part of May caused 
more damage from rust than those of 
former periods of the spring, and it is 
expected that such damage will be im- 
portant in some areas. Some of the 
heaviest rains of the year fell over the 
wheat belt of the north-central section 
last week, doing damage as floods. Hail 
also did some harm. 

Totevo, Ouro, May 27.—The weather 
continued cool and unsettled, with fur- 
ther rain, clearing at the end of the 
week. The wet weather has delayed 
planting of corn, and possibly may re- 
sult in some shrinkage in the acreage. 
Condition of growing crops is just about 
perfect, and wheat fields present a beau- 
tiful appearance, with thick stands about 
15 or 16 inches high. Some may not be 
so promising as others, but the condition 
on the whole is very satisfactory and the 
outlook most promising. The indicated 
crop for Ohio is around 42,000,000 bus. 

Evansvitte, Inp., May 27.—Wheat is 
looking well. It is predicted that cut- 
ting will begin the middle of June, and 
deliveries commence about July 1. If 
the weather is hot and dry from now 
on, both may bé earlier. Last year, de- 
liveries were made as early as June 24, 
Showery weather, with hot days, during 
the week, conspired to aid the wheat 
crop, but has delayed the preparation 
for corn in southern Indiana and south- 
ern Illinois. Farmers are, however, very 
busy getting their seed into the ground. 


NasHvILLE, TeNN., May 27.—Earlier 
indications in Tennessee were for a good 
yield of wheat this year but, owing to 
alternate rain and sunshine, rust has de- 
veloped in a number of sections, and a 
substantial reduction in the total produc- 
tion is expected. The wheat is ripening, 
and_ harvesting will begin in about 10 
days. 

InpiaNnaPouis, Inp., May 27.—Weather 
in Indiana generally was fair this week, 
with temperatures becoming warmer, 
and conditions as a whole were favorable 
for growing wheat. The outlook at pres- 
ent is for a good yield. Rye also is in 
good shape. Planting of corn is being 
completed. 


Mitwavkee, Wis., May 27.—The week- 
ly Wisconsin crop report says the prog- 
ress of vegetation has been very good. 
Rye is heading, and spring grains, pas- 
tures and meadows are, generally speak- 
ing, excellent. Corn planting is rapidly 
being completed, and in the southern sec- 
tion it is coming up. In the southwestern 
portion some rye is 24 to 26 inches high, 
and maturing fast. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., May 27.—Further 
advances in the prices of millfeeds, 
which put the levels above any mark for 
the past three years, were recorded in 
Montana this. week, with promise that 
new records will be made before this has 
been printed. Urgent and consistent de- 
mand, both local and from outside, is 
reported by millers, who say there is no 
prospect of softening of prices until the 
new wheat crop is ready to grind. 
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bee Flour Mills, St. Joseph, Mo; “Insects 


Flour prices continue steady at last 
of the Mill and Their Control,’ J. C. 


week’s figures, and demand is only mod- 
erate. The quotations: patent flour Wood, Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
$8.75 bbl, first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, ton, Mo; “Molds,” Professor E. L. 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 Treece, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
ton, and middlings $29, same terms. quunsier ayemweas 
Farmers are paying $30 for bran to O : Ho I 
dealers in Great Falls, and slightly high- pen session, 1:15 p.m: “The — 
er prices, with the freight added, at ‘ance of Hydrogen Ion Determinations 
other points. in the Milling and Baking Industries, 
Professor E. L. Tague, Kansas State Ag- 

ricultural College, Manhattan; “Changes 
in Hydrogen Ion Concentration and Ef- 
fect of Various Treatments on the Hy- 
drogen Ion Concentrations of Doughs,” 
Professor C. H. Bailey, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; “The Plant Col- 
loids,” Dr. C. F. Nelson, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

Annual banquet of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, 6:30 p.m. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 9 

Open session, 9 a.m: “Notes on Bak- 
ing,” C. F. Buck, Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, Kansas; “Bakeshop Practices,” E. 
B. Clark, Caskey Baking Co., Hagers- 
town, Md; “The Baking of Bread and 
the Use of Flour in the Home,” Profes- 
sor Elizabeth C. Sprague, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 


NOTES 

Shortage of farm help has about been 
overcome in most of the agricultural 
counties, according to the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Wages were 
forced up, however, until they attracted 
those not commonly found in farm work. 
Ordinary farm help has no trouble in 
finding employment at $45@60 month, 
with board and keep, and foremen get as 
high as $90. Sheep ranch help com- 
mands $50@100. 

Montana farmers secured almost $700,- 
000 of the $1,500,000 appropriated by 
Congress for seed grain loans in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. Up to May 14, 5,796 
farmers had been granted loans totaling 
$669,983 which, on that date, was a little 
more than half of the amount then 
loaned. Proportionately, the applica- 
tions and the chances indicated that Mon- 
tana will receive more than $700,000 
when the work is completed. 

Joun A. Corry. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Open session, 1:15 p.m: “Vitamine Re- 
view,” W. S. Long, City Chemist, Kan- 
sas City; “Some Factors Influencing the 
Determination of Moisture in Flour,” L. 
E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co. 
Wichita, Kansas; “The Vitamines,” Dr. 
C. W. Bowen, Brunswick, Mo. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS’ PROGRAMME 

The official programme for the eighth 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
on June 5-9, at Kansas City, Mo., fol- 
lows: 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 951.) 

James Melvin, head miller for the 
Radisson (Sask.) Milling Co., Ltd., was 
in Minneapolis on Monday of this week 
on his way to the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers’ convention at Kansas City. 

John S. Sigvertsen, formerly sales 
manager of the Occident Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, is back with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and will be a special sales 
representative, working from the main 
office. 

Olds & Weaver, Minneapolis, reports 
the sales of 10 Puritan dust collectors 
to the Phoenix Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, and eight Puritan dust collectors 
to the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., 
Rush City. 

/ The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
is, has just completed the installation of 
a new turbine water wheel manufactured 
by The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 


MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 5 
Open session, 10 a.m: registration; 
opening address by president; reading of 
communications; convention business. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
Open session, 1:15 p.m: “Cereal Chem- 
istry the Stepping Stone,” H. F. Hem- 
perly, Hemperly Flour Co., Kansas City. 
“The Pedagogy of Cereal Chemistry,” A 
B. Hess, The Wolf Co.. Chambersburg, 
Pa; “Varieties of Durum Wheat for 
Semolina Milling,’ L. H. McLaren, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; “Some 
Observations on the Seasonal and Sec- 
tional Changes in Kansas Wheat,” Roy 
V. McVey, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 6 
Open session, 9 a.m: “Crude Fiber De- 
terminations,” S. J. Lawellin, Eagle Rol- 
ler Mills, New Ulm, Minn; “Feeds, Feed 
Analysis and Registration,” Professor 
L. A. Fitz, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan; “Water Softening in 
Mill Power Plants,” by M. E. Schulz, 
Weber Flour Mills, Salina, Kansas. | 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Open session, 1:15 p.m: “Miller-Chem- 
ist-Baker Acquainted,” R. Wallace 
Mitchell, American Bakery Materials Co., 
Menomonie, Wis; “Relations Between 
Millers and Chemists,” Newton C. Evans, 
editor National Miller, Chicago; “The 
Use of Perchloric Acid in Protein De- 
terminations on Wheat and Flour,” Roy 
K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., -Kansas 
City; “Some Factors Influencing the De- 
termination of Protein,” R. B. Potts, 
Wichita Flour Mills, Wichita, Kansas. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 7 
Closed session, business, 9 a.m: min- 
utes of 1921 convention; reports of of- 
ficers and committees; election of offi- 
cers; new business and policies. 


operation after a shutdown of about/ 
five months. The new wheel will develop 
1,000 h-p. 

Based on the close today (May 31), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.30; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 


At a meeting of the Minneapolis feed 
jobbers last week the following commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up suggested 
amendments to the national trade rules: 
Jay Canfield, of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
O. C. Opsal, A. A. Beltz, E. H. Hein, 
of E. S. Woodworth & Co., A. J. Gal- 
lagher, of Gallagher & Mitchell, with 
Carl G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & 
Co., acting as secretary. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Open session, 1:15 p.m: “Bleaching 
Processes,’ A. R. Sasse, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; “Bleach- 
ing and Maturing of Flour,” Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Dunlap, consulting chemist, Chi- 
cago; “Flour Bleaching Reagents,” Dr. 
. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Newark, N. J; “Of How Much Value Is 
the Protein Test?” Leslie R. Olsen, In- 
ternational Milling Co, New Prague, 
Minn. 
Joint banquet with the Association of 
Operative Millers, Coates House, 7 p.m. 
Ladies invited. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 8 


Open session, 9 a.m: “Flour Strength,” 
H. E. Weaver and W. A. Goldtrap, Lara- 


BRITISH TRADEMARKS 

Question being raised as to whether 
registration of a trademark in the Brit- 
ish Patent Office covers sale of flour in 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, as well as 
England, an opinion is expressed, based 
on an examination of the British act, 
that the registration does extend to those 
countries, subject to such enactment as 
may be made by the Irish Free State. 
In the absence of information as to 
what legislation, if any, has been adopt- 
ed to apply fn the Irish Free State, it is 
suggested that inquiry direct to the Brit- 
ish Patent Office on this subject will 
afford the most reliable advice on that 


point. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


Ohio., in its B mill, which has resumed , 
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(Continued from page 949.) 
ganization comprising 44 flour mills lo- 
cated in the southern part of Minnesota, 
in the eastern portion of South Dakota 
and along the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River in Wisconsin. These mills 
have a combined milling capacity of about 
60,000 bbls per day and, hav small 
storage capacity, draw a great deal of 
their wheat from the elevators at Minne- 
apolis. Most of them have milling-in- 
transit privileges, and thus pay the same 
through rates into eastern destinations 
when they obtain their wheat from Min- 
neapolis as are paid by the Minneapolis 
millers. 

“The Minneapolis mills grind chiefly 
spring wheat, as do the southern Minne- 
sota mills, although they often use a cer- 
tain amount of winter wheat for blend- 
ing purposes. Their brands of flour have 
been extensively advertised and are 
sought by the family trade, and they have 
in the past been able to command higher 

rices than many of their competitors. 
Buluth and Chicago have flour mills, but 
are not large milling centers. Important 
and growing competition comes from 
mills 4 Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
other interior western states, which mill 
principally winter wheat, but the compe- 
tition upon which the Minneapolis millers 
lay the greatest stress at the present time 
is that of mills at Buffalo and other Lake 
Erie ports and at eastern seaboard and 
interior cities. It is these latter mills 
which reap the advantage of the low 
— rates on wheat. 

“By reason of these low rates they are 
able to drag spring wheat from Duluth, 
and also, when tariff conditions permit, 
from Canadian lake ports, and ship it in 
the shape of flour to eastern consuming 
points at a total transportation charge 
materially lower than the charge on flour 
from Minneapolis. 

“It is chiefly to help the Minneapolis 
millers meet this competition of the east- 
ern mills which are fed by the cargo 
boats of the Great Lakes that the sus- 
pended rates have been proposed, and of 
these suspended rates the one in which 
the respondents are chiefly interested is 
the all-rail rate on flour. Lower rates 
on wheat and coarse — are also pro- 
posed, but the respondents apparently do 
not expect to stimulate substantially the 
movement of grain from Minneapolis and 
prefer that it be milled at that point or 
neighboring poinis. They are apprehen- 
sive lest the immense milling industry 
centering at Minneapolis languish, with a 
consequent diminution in the all-rail 
movement of grain products. Stress is 
also laid on the great direct value of this 
milling industry to the farmers of the 
Northwest as a near-by market for their 
products and its equally indirect value as 
a near-by source of stock feeds and simi- 
lar byproducts. 

‘“At the time when the suspended rates 
were originally determined upon by re- 
spondents, they represented substantial 
reductions in the then existing rates. Sub- 

uently the proportional rates east of 
Chicago were reduced by the eastern 
lines, and the yo te gee west of Chi- 
cago were also reduced following our de- 
cision in rates on grain, grain products 
and hay, supra. t the present time, 
therefore, the suspended schedules, if 
they were permitted to take effect, would 
not lower the existing combination rate 
on wheat and would accomplish only 
slight reductions in the rates on grain 
products and coarse grains. 

“Respondents concede that these reduc- 
tions would not affect the situation very 
materially or afford marked relief to the 
Minneapolis interests, but they wish us 
to find the schedules justified because of 
the principle involved. This principle 
they state as the right of the carriers ‘to 
establish through overhead rail rates to 
meet the competition of Duluth and the 
lakes” If this right is established, it is 
expected that they will ‘at some time in 
the future, and possibly in the near fu- 
ture, suggest a new basis to apply from 
Minneapolis.’ 

“Southwestern grain meets in the East 
the competition of northwestern grain 
moving from Duluth by the Great Lakes 
route, and southwestern millers, like those 
of Minnea 

tition of millers at Buffalo and other 

ke Erie ports and eastern seaboard and 
interior cities. 


lis, are affected by the com- ~ 
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“It is not demonstrated that the pro- 
rates on grain will unduly preju- 
dice the southwestern grain markets, for 
if this grain does not move through Min- 
neapolis, much of it will move through 
Duluth, and the extension to Minneapolis 
of rates which, while reduced, will con- 
tinue to be higher than the transporta- 
tion charges from Duluth by way of the 
Great es will probably not materially 
change the situation to the injury of the 
southwestern points. 

“It is with respect to the rates on grain 
products that doubt exists. The reduced 
rates on grain products are not proposed 
to meet water competition on such prod- 
ucts, which are not carried by cargo 
boats, but to meet the competition of 
eastern milis which are fed by the grain 
which the cargo boats do carry. It seems 
to be true that Minneapolis mills grind 
chiefly spring wheat, while the southwest- 
ern mills gun chiefly winter wheat, but 
the record does not enable us to deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty wheth- 
er this difference materially affects the 
poe nar situation or whether the 
southwestern mills are as seriously af- 
fected by the low transportation charges 
on the Great Lakes as are the Minneapolis 
mills. If Minneapolis is to be afforded 
relief from competition with the eastern 
mills, can equal advantages be lawfully 
withheld from the southwestern millers? 
The record is not clear upon this point. 

“The above has reference to the all-rail 
rates. The Duluth protestants contend 
that the proposed reductions in the rail, 
lake and rail rates on grain products 
from Minneapolis by way of Duluth are 
unduly preferential, in that similar re- 
ductions are not proposed in the lake 
and rail rates from Duluth. Other prot- 
estants urge that they are unduly prefer- 
ential, in that similar reductions are not 
proposed in the rail, lake and rail rates 
from Minneapolis through Lake Michigan 
ports. We think that there is merit in 
both of these contentions. At present the 
rail, lake and rail rates from Minneapolis 
equal the sum of the proportional rate 
from Minneapolis to Duluth plus the lake 
and rail rates from the latter. 

“No good reason has been shown for 
changing this basis, nor has it been dem- 
onstrated that the present difference of 
6.5c is unduly prejudicial to Minneapolis 
or should be reduced. The proposed re- 
duction is to be effected, it should be 
noted, by the joint action of the rail and 
water carriers and not by action alone of 
the rail carriers operating between Min- 
neapolis and Duluth. Nor has good rea- 
son been shown for reducing the rail, lake 
and rail rates through Duluth and not 
reducing the corresponding rates through 
Lake Michigan ports. 

“Chicago and Milwaukee protestants 
object particularly to the establishment 
of joint or ‘overhead’ rates in substitu- 
tion for the combination rates now in 
effect. We adhere to the view that ‘where 
practicable, rates through important 
grain markets should break into definite- 
ly known inbound and outbound com- 
ponents,’ but if the rates proposed by re- 
spondents are justified in other respects, 
they should not, in our opinion, be re- 
jected because they depart from a par- 
ticular plan of rate publication. Appar- 
ently it would be difficult, if combination 
rates were employed, to restrict the re- 
ductions to the origin and destination 
territories proposed. 

“Respondents concede, however, that 
Chicago, Milwaukee and other interme- 
diate markets are fairly entitled to transit 
privileges under the proposed rates, and 
they also concede, at least by implication, 
that the reductions should be confined to 
grain originating in territory where the 
inbound rates are not higher to Duluth 
than to Minneapolis, and that their ex- 
tension to grain originating in other ter- 
ritory would not be justified. The Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee protestants allege 
that under existing transit tariffs their 
markets would not in all cases be accord- 
ed transit privileges under the proposed 
rates, and both their witnesses and the 
witnesses of the Duluth protestants tes- 
tified that transit rules and regulations 
at Minneapolis are so lax that the reduc- 
tions would not in practice be confined to 
grain originating in the described terri- 


ory. . 

“These allegations, and the evidence 
offered in support thereof, were not ef- 
fectively answered by respondents or by 
the intervening Minneapolis interests. 


Their position is, in brief, that if the 
transit tariffs at Chicago and Milwaukee 
are not sufficiently comprehensive, or if 
the rules and regulations at Minneapolis 
are too lax, these are matters which can 
be adjusted later, and have no immediate 
bearing upon the questions at issue in this 
proceeding. With this view we are not 
in accord. If respondents propose rate 
reductions which they justify in part 
upon the ground that they are restricted 
to certain originating territory and upon 
the ground that they are subject to tran- 
sit privile at intermediate markets, 
they should be able to show that the rates 
will in fatt be so restricted and that they 
will in fact be subject to such transit 
provisions. 

“It appears that in some important in- 
stances grain or grain products may be 
shipped from Minneapolis without the 
surrender of expense bills, thus tending at 
all times, except immediately after a 
transit check, to leave on hand expense 
bills in excess of the amount of grain 
actually on hand. For example, the rail, 
lake and rail rates on grain products, 
though evidently proportional in charac- 
ter, appear to be published as local rates, 
and require the surrender of no inbound 
expense bills. Until policing rules are 
adopted which rigidly require the cancel- 
lation of inbound expense bills for each 
outbound movement by rail or otherwise 
and for local sales, the tendency to ac- 
cumulation of excess expense bills will 
continue. So long as excess bills are 
available, the difficulty of restricting such 
rates as are here proposed to grain origi- 
nating in the territory intended will be 
material. 

“As aforesaid, respondents under the 
conditions now existing have little inter- 
est in the proposed rates except for the 
principle involved, and they expect at 
some future date to propose other rates 
which will more effectively carry out this 
principle. Upon the present record we 
find that the schedules under suspension 
have not been justified and should be can- 
celed, but this finding is without preju- 
dice to the consideration of any similar 
rates in the future which may not be open 
to the objections which we have indicated 
above as applying to the rates now pro- 
posed.” 


Joun Marrinan. 





INQUIRY INTO WARD AFFAIR 

New York, N. Y., May 27.—The case 
of Walter S. Ward, purchasing agent for 
the Ward Baking Co., selfadmitted slay- 
er of Clarence Peters, seems to have 
taken on a somewhat different com- 
plexion than at first indicated, accord- 
ing to a statement of the authorities now 
investigating the matter. 

When first reported, it was said that 
Mr. Ward had met a party of three who 
had blackmailed him and threatened him 
and his family with bodily injury and 
death, and that as the result of the in- 
terview Peters was killed and a lively 
pistol duel between Mr. Ward and the 
other two followed. 

While Mr. Ward is still out on bail, 
the authorities state that a full con- 
fession will have to be made, and all the 
details of the incident made known, be- 
fore his statement will be accepted. 
Those who have examined the ground on 
which the battle is supposed to have 
taken place state that only one empty 
shell has been found, which they feel is 
rather unusual in view of the fact that 
it is claimed automatic pistols were used 
by both sides in the fight. 

There are several other points which 
the authorities will insist upon having 
cleared up before accepting Mr. Ward’s 
story as originally presented. In the 
meantime both he and his counsel, EIll- 
wood M. Rabenold, refuse to discuss the 
matter. 

W. QuacKkensusH. 





GRAIN MEN FIGHT FLOOD 

Los Ancetes, Cat., May 27.—Millions 
of dollars’ worth of ripening grain was 
given up as doomed today in the muddy 
waters of the Kings, Tulare and Kern 
river sections in the bed of Tulare Lake. 

Men who have staked their fortunes 
on this year’s grain crop are working 
desperately to strengthen the levees in 
their section. The lake dried for the 
first time in 1919, and has been planted 
to grain ever since. An average of 20 
sacks to the acre was expected and some 
portions would have gone as high as 35 


May 31, 1922 


sacks of wheat and 40 sacks of barley. 
It was spoken of by engineers as one of 
the iene grain gambles in the coun- 
try, but the huge pile of hard-packed 
snow now melting and running down is 
unparalleled in previous years. 

It is still believed that the Tulare Lake 
region will yield a record grain crop re- 
gardless of the 50,000 acres which will 
ro ere be ruined by the present 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., May 29.—The deliv- 
eries on May contracts appear ample for 
immediate requirements of flour users, 
so that the present demand in that direc- 
tion is at low ebb. In consequence, mills 
found the outlet for business last week 
rather narrow, with orders mostly for 
small lots. A.bearish feeling was preva- 
lent on the breaking tendency of the 
wheat market, and so long as this action 
continues prospective buyers are going tu 
hold off. 

Any pronounced turn in the market 
might make an opening for improved 
dealings. There is a possibility of fresh: 
buying taking place by bakers when, in 
their opinion, satisfactory price levels 
are reached. 

Durum trade lagged, with buyers tak- 
ing on only sufficient supplies to carry 
them for a short time. 

Rye mill sales were strictly local, and 
trade requirements held to bare working 
requirements, 

The mixed car trade in millfeed held 
up pretty well, and mills disposed of any 
available supplies that way. There was 
little disposition to buy, except in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion for urgent require- 
ments. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


FPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
Te GEE oc dvccaeescates 16,505 45 
See WPGEEE © necedcvesececes 21,460 58 
WE 4 O45.00 Hae V Oe ceeds 17,640 49 
Two years ago ...........+. 49,110 114 


NOTES 


J. F. Barry, of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
has returned from a week’s visit at Chi- 
cago. 

Ore shipments are on the increase, and 
will soon be making a showing in the lake 
traffic. 

J. S. Rich, who for 25 years was a flour 
and feed broker at Duluth, died on May 
26, aged 71. The body was sent to 
Elyria, Ohio, for burial. 

Flaxseed was weak today and trade 
limited, interest waning as the end of the 
May future approaches. The May fell 
Se and July 4c, but the September was 
weakest, declining 91,c. 

Receipts of wheat are irregular. The 
bulk of it is durum, and much of it not 
up to the quality buyers want. There is 
a steady demand for good grades, but 
off grade stuff goes slowly. Cash prices 
are now based on July, No. 2 amber 
selling at 10@12c over and No. 2 mixed at 
1@8c over. 

Cash rye dealers continue to support 
the market, taking any that comes on 
sale. No. 1 track is quoted at 4c over 
May, and straight to arrive lc under. 
The futures market is quiet, with interest 
limited. Stocks are small, and mostly 
owned by interests having the grain sold 
for shipment. 


Vessel chartering is going along quiet- 
ly, with an occasional Seat boeken places 
to take grain to the lower lakes. The 
wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, continues 
at 2c bu, and shippers are closing out 
their contracts with fair rapidity. Wheat 
stocks are down close to 1,250,000 bus. 
and there are only 300,000 of spring wheat 
here now. 

Shipbuilding on the Great Lakes has 
been at a standstill since the war, but 
signs of a revival are at hand. The Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., the vessel arm of 
the United States Steel Corporation, has 
let a contract to the American Shipbuild- 
ing Co. for two boats to be built at its 
Lorain yards. They will be 600 feet over 
all, and will bring the company’s fleet to 
100 boats, .of which 30 are of that size. 
G. A. ‘Tomlinson is also interested with 
W. H. Warner & Co. and the Maher col- 
lieries of Cleveland in a 600-foot boat 
to be built by the American Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

F. G. Carson. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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Owing to the irregularity and uncer- 
tainty of American wheat markets, trade 
for the past week in imported flour has 
been particularly quiet, with the possible 
exception of Australian flour, but even 
in this there has been only a small vol- 
ume. For the moment English millers 
hold the field, mainly due to keen com- 
petition among themselves, caused by ex- 
cess of output over consumptive demand. 
This has led to lower prices, in some 
cases aS much as 2s below those fixed by 
the home millers themselves in solemn 
conclave. 

The ,smaller arrival of American and 
Canadian springs should help the trade 
although, in the absence of demand, hold- 
ers are prepared to accept less than re- 
placing prices. This is poor policy for, 
although there is an almost entire ab- 
sence of demand, further reduction in 
prices does not bring about the hoped for 
sale, in fact seems to make the prospec- 
tive buyer move still further into his shell. 

Flour made from English grown wheat 
is scarce and firmly held. In some dis- 
tricts there is hardly enough to carry 
over until the new crop is ready for 
milling, and Australian flour is being pur- 
chased to help eke out local requirements. 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been ample in the aggregate, al- 
though those from America and Cana- 
dian east coast ports are small and can 
easily be taken care of, amounting to only 
about 5,000 280-lb sacks. There were also 
31,200 sacks from Australian ports, 5,300 
from the Pacific Coast, and about 3,000 
each from France and the Argentine. 

Offers from mills show but little change 
on the week, although the tendency is 
lower. Canadian export patents of me- 
dium quality are offered by ‘importers at 
43s 6d@44s, while the better grade of 
so-called patents, which are _ really 
Straights, are quoted at 45s@45s 64d, all 
c.i.f., May seaboard. Minneapolis export 
patents are offered at 45s 6d, c.i.f., by 
holders, with the mills asking 46s 6d, 
cif. for shipment. Minneapolis second 
clears are 30s 3d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour is offering at 41s@ 
41s 6d, c.i.f., for forward delivery, but 
possibly 40s 6d would be taken for ar- 
rived parcels. Argentine low grades are 
offered at 28s 144d without finding buy- 
ers. French low grades have been 
volue, advancing from 28s 6d to 30s, 
cif, and now, at the latter price, the 
mills are indifferent sellers. 

English country flour is firm at 45s per 
280 lbs for straight run. Home millers 
are nominally unchanged on the week at 
equal to 48s 3d, ex-mill, for their straight 
run, but less would be taken, as they are 
anxious to get orders. 


WHEAT 
_ Prices have fluctuated a good deal dur- 
ing the week, but finish about Is@Is 6d 
down. No. 1 northern Manitobas were 
sold today at 49s, c.i.f., for May/June/ 
July, but parcels actually arrived only 
made 48s 6d. 
MILLFEED 
There has been quite a good demand 
during the past week, but no real advance 
was registered. English manufactured 
bran and middlings are at £9 5s per ton, 





ex-mill. Plate middlings are offering at 
£7 2s 6d, and fine middlings at £9 2s 6d, 
cif, 
OATMEAL 

Demand for both rolled oats and oat- 
meal has been well maintained, and prices 
keep firm. Midlothian oatmeal is offered 
at 50s and Aberdeen at 45s, per 280 lbs, 
ex-granary. American oatmeal has been 
sold at 41s, and rolled oats from the same 
source at 43s, both c.i.f. The raw ma- 
terial has had quite an advance on this 
side, and there is every appearance that 
the supply of Scotch oats is getting into 
small compass. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into Lon- 
don during the week ending May 10, 1922, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Baltimore per ss. Ariano— 


From New York per ss. Ninian— 


Second Clear .. 500 Transatlantic .. 500 
Gold Medal .... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Ikala— 
Virat Preferred ...cccscscccccscvcccess 1,000 
From New York per ss. Montana— 
PEE os Catbwewtedvaceivev ea guvevesuaes 500 


FLOUR MARKET IN FINLAND 


A correspondent at Helsingfors writes 

as follows, under date of May 4, in re- 
ard to the flour situation in Finland: 

“Business in American flour in this mar- 
ket has been very poor of late. Owing to 
the exceptionally severe winter and the 
icebound condition of our ports and also 
of the Danish sounds, for many weeks on 
end, we are only now receiving parcels 
of American flour which ought to have 
arrived some six to eight weeks ago. 
Many of these were paid for at a time 
when exchange was against us, and this is 
causing the buyers to be exceedingly cau- 
tious. 

“As for semolina, the market for the 
best brands was also somewhat spoiled, 
for during last autumn and the beginning 
of the winter some heavy shipments were 
made of unknown brands of a rather low 
quality and not at all uniform. Now that 
the Finnish ports are open to navigation, 
some of the Finnish buyers have bought 
British flour for quick shipment, and it is 
hoped that business with American mills 
will shortly become more important.” 


STANDARD BREAD 


A bill was recently introduced into Par- 
liament to regulate the composition of 
the flour milled as “standard,” and of 
bread sold as “standard.” The twofold 
object of this proposed legislation is to 
protect the public and to encourage, as 
far as possible, the milling of wheaten 
flour and wheaten meal, and the consump- 
tion of wheaten bread in which such im- 
— component parts of the wheat 

erry as are most essential for nutrition 
and health are included. 

The bill provides that standard quality 
wheaten flour shall be made only from 
well-cleaned wheat, shall be straight run, 
and shall obtain the whole of the flour 
extractable from the wheat, together with 
a quantity of the wheat germ, so that at 
least three quarters of one per cent of 
the total weight of the flour shall be 
wheat germ. 

The clause in regard to wheaten meal 
sets forth that such meal shall be made 
only from well-cleaned wheat and shall 
contain the whole of the component part 
of the wheat berry, excluding only such 
portion of the bran as will not pass 
through a fine wire sieve of 324 meshes 
to the square inch, together with a quan- 
tity of wheat germ equal to that required 
for standard quality wheaten flour, while 
standard bread is to be made only from 
either standard wheaten flour or meal. 
One would think from all this palaver 





that “standard” bread was in great de- 
mand by the public, whereas quite the 
contrary is the case, as it much prefers 
a good, white loaf. Brown bread or whole 
meal bread seldom take the place of 
white bread, but by the ordinary run of 
people is bought as a little luxury for 
tea, while bread made from standard 
wheaten flour has never caught on, except 
with a few faddists. 


PRE-WAR SUPPLIES FROM RUSSIA 


The following particulars in regard to 
pre-war supplies from Russia were given 
by Sir William Edgar Nicholls, chairman 
of Spillers’ Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, at the thirty-fifth an- 
nual general meeting of the company last 
week, 

The average Russian exports for the 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913 were as follows: 


Wheat, ars (480 Ibs).......-.0-00% 15,048,733 
Wheat flour, sacks (280 lbs)...... 1,022,033 
Rye, ars (480 Ibs)........0eeeeeee 2,878,466 
Rye flour, sacks (280 Ibs)......... 963,733 
Oats, Gre (830 Ibs)... ccrcccccces 6,292,766 
Barley, Gre (400 Ibe)... .ccccccces 19,440,566 
Corm, Gs (480 IDs)... ccccccccccces 3,792,566 


These figures indicate that Russia for- 
merly provided the importing nations 
with over 2,750,000 tons annually of food 
for human consumption and over 6,250,- 
000 for animal consumption, whereas now 
she has not sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of her own ple. Sir William used 
these statistics to illustrate his remarks 
on the question of economic prices. 





LIVERPOOL 


A fair business has been done in wheat, 
with a smaller supply on passage and 
fair inquiries from the Continent. There 
is a decline of about 1s per qr, compared 
with last week, for North and South 
American qualities, but Australian, which 
has been in good demand, is about 6d 
higher. The Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures for May delivery are lls 514d per 
cental, compared with lls 734d a week 
ago. 

A fair demand has taken place for im- 
ported flour at unchanged prices. Mani- 
toba export patents are in fair demand 
at 43s, c.i.f., for May shipment, and very 
scarce on spot, being quoted at about 48s. 
This latter price is also asked for Kan- 
sas patents and Minneapolis spring pat- 
ents on spot. 

Not much interest is shown in Ameri- 
can soft winter patents, which are quoted 
at 44s for May shipment, while 39s 6d 
is asked for soft Pacific flours, prompt 
shipment, but these are always very hard 
to sell on this market. For a small lot 
on spot 46s was asked. For Australian 
patents for May shipment 41s, c.i.f., has 
been taken, ‘while a parcel due at the end 
of this month is being offered as low as 
44s, ex-quay. 

There has been no change in the official 
price of home milled flour during the 
past week, and not quite so much cutting 
of quotations. Millers report a very quiet 
demand and prices are as last week, i.e. 

atents about 50s, straight run 48s, and 
akers 47s. 

There is only a very slow demand for 
low grade flour, and even Plate low grade 
on spot does not meet with much inquiry 
at £11 2s 6d per ton. American second 
clears for June shipment are offered at 
31s, c.i.f., but this is about 2s above buy- 
ers’ ideas, and while they have a fair 
amount in stock they are not inclined to 
make bids for forward shipment. 


MILLFEED 


There are no offers of American lin- 
seed cake to report, but English meets 
with slow inquiry at yp prices, 
ie., £14 ton for immediate delivery. An 
arrival of Canadian linseed cake on spot 
is meeting with only a slow demand at 
£14 12s 6d, while linseed meal is quoted 





at £15 10s, ex-store. Some soft cotton- 
seed cake, with analysis of about 45 per 
cent combined, is meeting with quite a 
good inquiry at £13 2s 6d, ex-store; also 
mill offals, with bran at £8 5s and thirds 
at £8, while a parcel of Plate pollards 
was quoted at about £6 lis, ex-store. 





SCOTLAND 


The strike of bakers in Glasgow con- 
tinues, though in other parts of Scotland 
the master bakers have signed a month’s 
truce, and this week a conference of the 
parties to the truce will be held in order 
to attempt to reach a settlement. The 
operatives will undoubtedly insist on a 
national agreement. While national as 
regards the hours worked, these agree- 
ments have had a varying wage, allowing 
the men in the bigger centers of popula- 
tion to earn higher wages than those in 
the small towns. 

The Glasgow strike has now entered 
upon its second week, and there is no sign 
on either side of its collapsing, though 
most people imagined when it started that 
it would be a short-lived affair. Those 
bakers whose men are on strike are work- 
ing under great difficulties, but it is stat- 
ed that they are managing to increase 
their bread output daily. 

The current market prices, on a c.i.f. 
basis, are: home milled Manitoban high 
grade 45s 6d, ordinary 43s 6d; winter high 
grade 45s 6d, and 2s less for ordinary; 
Australian, 41s for spot or shipment; top 
American winters 45@46s, spot, and 50s 
for shipment; extra fancies, 43s; Mani- 
toban patents, 483@44s; dominion and 
Nelson grades, 42s@42s 6d; Kansas, re- 
garded as too dear, is quoted at 48s for 
patents and 45s 6d for clears. 


“WHAT IS THE POUND STERLING?” 

Andrew Law, the well-known flour im- 
porter, opened the Glasgow Liberal Club’s 
series of lectures last week with a dis- 
course on “What Is the Pound Sterling?” 
He frankly regarded it as mischievous 
at the present moment to return to the 
gold standard. If we tried to do that 
now, the gold did not exist—at any rate 
it was in America. To return to the gold 
standard now would be as imprudent, he 
said, as it was to depart from it when 
war broke out, because everything had 
become adjusted to the new standard. 
It would be wise, therefore, for our gov- 
ernment to take back the treasury notes 
gradually, but unwise to do it precipi- 
tately, as that would upset prices and in 
particular increase the burden of the 
national debt, which was contracted on 


an inflated currency. 
* * 


Theodore F. Ismert and ~~ E. 
Hincke, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, were in Glasgow for 
two days last week. They take a fairly 
hopeful view of the crop in Kansas and 
estimate its yield at 120,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 bus. They believe the crop will 
emerge well from its weather handicaps 
and will yield good wheat. Among other 
visitors to the market this week was Sam- 
uel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
New York. Mr. Knighton had come from 
his old home town, Nottingham, to Scot- 
land, to visit some of his business connec- 
tions, and before returning to London 
intended to spend a day or two in Edin- 
burgh. 





IRELAND 


Business during the week has been 
dragging. Prices are very irregular, for 
no two millers making the same class of 
flour appear to have had the same opinion 
as to value; consequently, those quoting 
lowest got the little business passing. 
Bakers are not inclined to buy muc 
ahead and will only take hold of little 
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odd lots of strong flour which they cannot 
do without, as they complain that at the 
present price of bread they cannot make 
a profit on anything over 44s, net, c.i.f., 

fast, and 45s, Dublin, for best export 
patent grades. 

The principal business done has been 

in Manitoba flours for shipment, one 
mill as low as 44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 45s, Dublin. There were some 
very cheap Manitoba export flours of- 
fered by one or two importers on the 
basis of 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s 
more for Dublin. As far as can be 
learned, very little business was done 
with the mills, but importers offered what 
“¢ had on passage and spot. 

ith regard to Manitoba short pat- 
ents, some business was done for ship- 
ment at the extraordinarily low price of 
45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and in one case 
46s was accepted for Dublin. There were 
buyers for pretty large quantities at this 
figure, but the mills would book only 
small quantities, and later were asking 
fully 2@3s more. Importers who have 
flour on the quay to sell are not inclined 
to take less than 47s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 48s, Dublin. 


Minneapolis flours are completely out . 


of the market, except one brand which is 
offered at equal to 45s 6d@4é6s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more in the southern 

orts. Trading, however, in this flour has 
een rather overshadowed by the cheap 
offers of Manitoba export patents, and it 
has been difficult to make any headway 
at the figure quoted. 

As far as soft winters are concerned, 
there is very little attempt being made 
to do business with either America or 
Canada. Local millers are well able to 
supply all present requirements, and are 
selling at 47@55s, delivered. The cheap- 
est offers of American have been on the 
basis of 46s, net, c.i.f., and the finer flours 
are as high as 50s. Canadian millers have 
been offering some soft varieties at 43 
@45s, net, c.i.f., but these are not salable 
against home milled. 

Australian flours can still be secured 
at about 46s 6d, full landed terms, Bel- 
fast, and 47s, Dublin. This is slightly 
more than was being accepted a week 
ago but, taking into consideration the 
extended term for delivery, buyers of 
this class of flour are not willing to specu- 
late ahead. 

OATMEAL 


The market is better in every way. 
While American and Canadian millers 
have not reduced prices, it is some help 
to holders of meal to know that the for- 
ward position is firm and not inclined to 

lower. Cables for medium oatmeal, 
principally Canadian, are firm at 438s 6d@ 
44s, net, c.i.f., either port, but business 
for shipment is impossible, as importers 
have a good deal of stock still to get rid 
of, some of it costing considerably more 
money. Home made flake is quoted at 
52@55s per 280 lbs, delivered. 


FEED 


Quite a brisk trade has been done in 
mill offals, no doubt due to the unprece- 
dented lateness of the season, the cold 
weather hindering the growth of grass. 
Fine white bran is £11 per ton, and an 
ordinary straight run is worth £10. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is also 
good. Linseed cakes are quoted at £15 
per ton, delivered, Belfast and Dublin, 
but cables indicate that for May ship- 
ment £14, net, c.i.f., Belfast, would be 
accepted, and £14 10s, Dublin. 

Home made decorticated cotton cakes 
are quoted at £14 10s per ton, delivered, 
and decorticated cottonseed meal, which 
is not very plentiful, would probably 
fetch £14, landed, Belfast and Dublin. 
Indian meal is still around £9 per ton, 
delivered, and the flaked variety for cat- 
tle feeding, £11. 





HOLLAND 


The weather, it would appear, has at 
last turned. Not for a number of years 
has winter lasted so long as has been the 
case this season, and the effects will be 
felt for a long time, for heavy frosts, 
reaching a point lower than had been 
registered for a number of years, have 
killed vegetation to such extent that in 
some months the ordinary winter vege- 
tables reached such a price as to be out 
of reach of many. 

Under the circumstances it might be 
expected that the demand for flour would 





have been in excess of normal conditions, 
yet bakeries, on the whole, did not wit- 
ness a larger demand, and dealers in 
beans and peas, which to some extent may 
be considered fair equivalents, likewise 
complained that the demand for these 
commodities kept within ordinary limits, 
so that it cannot well be explained where 
or in what manner the large shortage of 
vegetables, such as winter cabbage, etc., 
was made good. On the other hand, meat 
declined considerably in price, and in the 
a part of the spring eggs fell to a 
level not witnessed since the war. 

The price of the loaf, although reason- 
able as compared with that of wartime, 
still means a fairly heavy expenditure 
for the working classes, where larger 
numbers have to be considered, and the 
not unreasonable prices of fats and of 
potatoes mean competition for the baker. 

As regards the flour market, the week 
has: witnessed a reaction, making a dif- 
ference at the close of about 50 Dutch 
cents per 100 kilos. During the early part 
of the week an offer of Kansas new crop 
patent flour, July shipment, at $7.70 per 
100 kilos, c.i.f., attracted some buyers, 
but the sales were very limited. Today 
the market closed dull, and inland mills 
were willing to sell at 1814@18% florins, 
which means fully half a guilder below 
last week, and American offers of a 
quality to equal the inland commodity 
still stand at 191, florins, which price is 
beyond considering, and no business has 
been reported. 

Arrivals of American flour last week 
totaled about 40,000 bags and, with the 
pressing offers of the inland millers, it 
would look as if importers will find it 
hard work to dispose of their holdings 
unless they sell below the present Ameri- 
can parity. It would seem that United 
States millers will have to revise their 
offers if they wish to dispose of some of 
their output over here. 


FLOUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Holland imported the following wheat 
flour during 1921: 








Origin— Tons 
United States and Canada........... 79,697 
GD. 60:0 0056:909.006 0000600406 4900008 3,499 
APBOMUIMNA 2... cccccvsvccesccvecvcesere 528 

Sin ce cet acch se Fews cde Resend 83,624 

From this amount there was exported 
directly: 

Destination— Tons 
GD hab 0011-04 5 8600's 0060 4.60'0 6% Sy 22,890 
p . WPrerreererieeereeerreec eer. 15,490 
Czecho-Slovaklia .......+.seeeeeeecee 5,000 

WOU cc cccccreveccvesescecceweces 43,380 


In addition, Holland exported to Ger- 
many, Poland, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia 47,471 tons of wheat flour. This 
was for the greater part home milled 
flour, but also consisted of about 25 per 
cent American flour, which was resold 
abroad. The quantity of imported flour 
consumed in Holland itself was around 
27,000 tons. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to May 13, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 

Flour production, bbls— 


Magy TeIB .ccsscccices 1,937 1,813 1,898 
June 26-May 13....... 111,195 94,975 117,967 
Flour, July 1- 

May 13, bbis— 
WAEPOPtS 22. ccccccccce 14,341 14,174 17,994 
TeMPOFtS ccccccccccece 590 1,397 111 


Wheat, June 26- 
May 13, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .704,000 670,000 753,088 


Bxporte .cccccccscces 189,779 253,975 105,148 
Imports ....-eeeeeeee 12,500 650,181 4,200 
Ground by mills...... 500,377 427,387 547,877 


Wheat atocks, 
May 13, bus— 


At terminals ......... 30,890 12,840 38,501 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 30,454 90,479 80,629 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to May 20, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

o— Output, ——Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 


Minneapolis ...10,860 10,636 707 656 








St. Parl .ss.ec. 335 352 

Duluth-Superior 597 497 See eee 

Outside mills .. 7,161 6,750 17 24 
Totals ...... 18,953 18,235 724 680 
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New York, N. Y., May 27.—The finan- 
cial community is looking for important 
reforms as a consequence of the White 
House conferences. It is too early yet 
to tell just what will come from these 
gatherings, but under the leadership of 
President Harding and Secretary Hoo- 
ver it is felt that a better condition will 
be brought about. There are so many 
important questions to be settled in con- 
nection with railroad freight rates and 
with wage disputes and a satisfactory 
adjustment of the coal strike that the 
direct negotiations between the govern- 
ment officials and those engaged in di- 
recting the various industries must be 
productive of goods results. 


STRENGTHENING THE RAILROADS 


Earnest efforts are being made to 
strengthen the transportation industry, 
as it is recognized that upon the efficiency 
of this service will depend largely the 
prosperity of the country during the 
fall and winter. The feeling is gaining 
ground that the country is headed for 
better times, and that the buying demand 
will show considerable expansion during 
the next few months. The brightest spot 
continues to be the farming communi- 
ties, where conditions have greatly im- 
proved. 

Among hard-headed financial experts, 
therefore, the future is viewed with satis- 
faction, and while it is recognized that 
there are many serious problems yet to 
solve, the belief is that railroad officials 
will get together with their employees 
before long and reach a satisfactory 
working basis. 

The railroads will have to provide for 
large capital expenditures before long, 
and while there are many reasons for 
believing that the funds will be advanced 
without delay the effort of railroad man- 
agers will be to build up industry and 
make as satisfactory a showing as pos- 
sible before the new loans are asked for. 


AS TO LOWER FREIGHT RATES 

It is felt in some quarters that the 
10 per cent cut in freight rates will 
work out all right for the roads. Wheth- 
er this comes about or not depends large- 
ly upon the ability of the railroad of- 
ficials to get together with their em- 
ployees to work out a satisfactory sched- 
ule for the coming year. There is no 
doubt that lower freight rates will help 
general business, although it is not clear 
yet just what they will amount to. But 
the country has been crying for lower 
freight rates, and it is safe to say that 
the important revision will have a good 
effect. It is believed, however, that sev- 
eral of the roads will be able to make 
satisfactory showings under the lower 
schedules, through curtailment of ex- 
penses and otherwise. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Hard-headed observers are expressing 
a quiet optimism about the future of 
business. Their main reason for taking 
a hopeful view of the future is the wide- 
spread advance of prices, which in many 
commodities has shown large gains from 
the low level of last summer. Besides 
this there have been further declines in 
interest rates, which are conducive to 
continued business improvement. 

Easy money conditions are always a 
favorable influence and, while there has 
not been any severe credit strain for 
some time, the fact that credit is in 
plentiful supply for Wall Street borrow- 
ers means that there will be abundant 
accommodations provided for those who 
believe that the business situation will 
continue to reflect progressive improve- 
ment. 

Business is being done conservatively, 
however, and there -is no disposition to 
overdo things, or to force such an expan- 
sion of credit facilities as would lead to 


a reckless advance in bank loans. Fur- 
thermore, the bankers are keenly alive to 
these dangers and will not support any 
movement which would likely jeopard- 
ize the credit situation. There are still 
enough “frozen loans” to remind the 
lenders of the folly of making undue 
advances to borrowers upon speculative 
collateral. 
LABOR CONDITIONS 

The labor outlook is by degrees getting 
better. If it is possible to settle the coil 
strike before long, it will have an im- 
portant sentimental influence upon the 
public. The country is going ahead and, 
except for occasional strike disturbances, 
employers and employed are working to- 
gether upon a favorable basis. The 
great need now is for increased co-op- 
eration between industries and between 
those in the same line of business. It is 
felt that the situation will be best con- 
served by building up an even larger 
cash reserve and safeguarding the Fed- 
eral Reserve System from such weak- 
nesses as might quickly develop from 
overlending and overborrowing. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The great industries, led by steel, 
building and the motor trades, are mak- 
ing a better showing. Automobile sales 
have increased materially within the last 
few weeks. The country is purchasing 
cars and equipment in large volume, and 
manufacturers and sellers are seeking to 
strengthen their financial position and 
provide in advance for the credit strain 
which is inevitable later on unless the 
purchases of these cars are satisfactori- 
ly financed. 

It looks now as if there would be a 
further broadening of the national in- 
quiry for automobiles, and that sales 
during the next few weeks would show 
considerable gains over the correspond 
ing period last year. 

New building is going on throughout 
the country, and it looks as if the total 
campaign would net the largest number 
of houses and business structures report- 
ed in many years. Although working 
forces have been reduced, it is felt that 
there will be a rush for new accommoda- 
tions as soon as it is discovered that the 
nation is making important business 
gains. 

MORE FINANCING IN SIGHT 

Additional loans will be offered soon, 
although bankers will not press them up- 
on a fairly narrow market. The consum 
ing power of the American investing 
public, however, is quite remarkable. 
Immense sums have been invested al- 
ready, and more are likely to follow as 
soon as the final details have been set- 
tled and fresh loans are offered. The 
country will have to provide, in addition, 
for large loans for the electrical indus- 
try and for some other industrial plants. 





MEXICO’S CORN CROP 4 

The corn production of Mexico for 
1921 is estimated to be 71,005,000 bus 
though, owing to difficulties in gathering 
statistical data, this probably represents 
only about 75 or 80 per cent of the actua! 
production. The production for the five 
year average of 1909-13 was 164,657,000 
bus. It is estimated that the amount 
available for export for 1921 will be 
about 11,810,000 bus. The governmen! 
has issued an order removing all duty on 
exports of corn. 

The availability of the crop for home 
consumption is doubtful, for the reason 
that means of distribution are inade- 
quate and expensive. A surplus exists in 
somie parts of the country and a short- 
age in others. The latter regions find it 
less expensive to import from the Unit- 
ed States than to transport the grain 
over the mountains from other parts of 
Mexico. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


An increasing interest in the resump- 
tion of trade with Central and South 
American countries is displayed by many 
flour exporters and millers of the United 
States, and in some cases it has reached 
the point of actual business transactions. 
While it is true that business was never 
entirely abandoned with these countries, 
yet it had reached such a low level that 
very moderate sales today carry undue 
significance. 

According to the opinion of those who 
are best qualified to judge the sound- 
ness of this business and the advisability 
of its furtherance, such transactions as 
are being made are generally the result 
of an exceptionally eager desire on the 
part of the miller to move his product or 
the willingness of some exporter to as- 
sume heavy risks, and not because busi- 
ness conditions in the central and south- 
ern countries have returned to a normal 
stage. 

As far as South American countries 
are concerned, payments are much too 
slow and uncertain to warrant this field 
being exploited as a desirable commer- 
cial haven. United States firms which 
are meeting with business success there 
are those which have connections of long 
standing and known reliability. Reports 
are numerous, however, of millers and 
exporters who are selling flour to South 
American buyers on long time credit and 
other unsatisfactory terms. Such risks 
are entirely unnecessary and in the event 
of trouble the business man here has no 
one to blame but himself. 

Much the same can be said of the 
Cuban situation, although greater care 
seems to be exercised in transactions 
with this market than is true of some of 
the South American nations. The opinion 
was gradually being formed that the 
financial difficulties of the island were 
being righted, but the recent failure of 
another of the large banks there has 
turned this feeling in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some flour seems to move con- 
tinuously to Cuba despite the financial 
danger, but sellers are acting on their 
own risk. 

Mexico presents an entirely different 
problem, but one that is equally difficult 
of solution. A steady improvement of 
late has been effected in the basic condi- 
tion of that country, which is enjoying 
a greater prosperity now than for some 
years. However, American exporters find 
it no easier to transact business with 
Mexican merchants, as there is an in- 
evitable tendency to postpone payment 
until the last possible moment. Once 
the present Mexican authorities obtain 
financial and administrative recognition, 
it is thought a period of intensive busi- 
ness competition will sweep over the 
country, with American commercial in- 
terests playing the leading part. 

Until such time, however, no miller or 
exporter can afford to carry on business 
with any of the before mentioned coun- 
tries without the use of the utmost care 
and diligence. The mere fact that goods 
are moving will not cover up partial or 
total losses, which fact must be closely 
considered if failures are to be averted 
in the future. . 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The milling situation this week re- 
mains practically unchanged. Inquiries 
for flour were fair, but the downward 
trend of wheat served to keep buyers 
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out of the market, except where flour 
was needed for immediate use. 

Export demand, which had been good 
for the previous three or four weeks, 
dropped off considerably, buyers refus- 
ing to make purchases on an erratic mar- 
ket. One or two sales of clears and low 

ades were made to the United King- 

om and the Continent, but millers gen- 
erally reported demand from abroad 
quiet, compared with previous weeks. 

Interior mills, reporting on the condi- 
tion of their home trade, found demand 
for soft wheat flour fairly good. One 
mill stated that its output for the 12 
months will be 80 per cent of maximum 
capacity for 300 working days, based on 
1,200 bbls daily. Most of the mills grind- 
ing strictly soft wheat reported good de- 
mand from southern markets. 

Milling operations in this vicinity have 
not increased to any noticeable extent. 
Though many buyers have been forced 
into the market to replenish their stocks, 
business done has not been of sufficient 
volume to have much effect on the out- 
put of mills. The slump in the export 
trade will also have little effect upon the 
operating time of mills, as the demand 
for clears and low grades from this 
source was in excess of what the mills 
could supply, in view of the limited 
sales of patents and straight grades to 
domestic markets. It is generally be- 
lieved that the export demand will be 
renewed as soon as confidence in values 
is again restored. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.85@8.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.60@7.85, first clear $5.35@6.10; hard 
winter patent $6.85@7.10, straight $6.35 
@6.65, first clear $4.75@5.10; soft win- 
ter patent $6.75@7, straight $6.10@6.35, 
first clear $4.50@4.90. 

MILLFEED 

While the local millfeed market is 
described as dull and weak, reports from 
mills in the territory surrounding St. 
Louis state that demand is good. Offer- 
ings continue very scarce, due to limited 
milling operations. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $22.50@23 ton, soft winter 
bran $23@23.50, and gray shorts $26 


@27. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The. Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK 2... ccccccccccee 30,60 61 
EMRE WOOK .cccsccscccccces 30,100 59 
BOOP GOO cecccwsveeseveces 26,600 53 
Two years ago .......6.00s 23,000 46 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BID WOE oc csccccccsecess 32,400 42 
EMBt WOOK cccccccccccseses 30,650 40 
peer er te 28,700 37 
TWO FORTS OHO ocdcccsvcces 43,650 56 


NOTES 

R. F. Hibbard, St. Louis manager for 
the Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, re- 
turned this week from a tour of the 
southern markets. 

A. H. Herrold, Ohio representative of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co. St. 
Louis, spent several days this week at 
the company’s main office. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 
$1.50@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; 
grits and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Fire of unknown origin this week de- 
stroyed the elevator of A. J. Flatt 
& Son, Leverett, Ill. The loss was esti- 
mated at $43,000. About 300 bus grain 
were destroyed. 

William Waterman, manager of the 
flour department of J. S. Waterman & 


Co., New Orleans, who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis several days 
ago, is recovering rapidly. 

William E. Hotchkiss, of the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co., and George Schoening, 
of the Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co., 
have applied for memberships of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., motored this week to Mexico, 
Mo., to attend the graduation exercises 
of the military school in that city. Mr. 
Dreyer’s son was one of the graduates. 

The extension of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co. tracks into north- 
ern Texas is expected greatly to increase 
the export Sead of this port in cotton, 
grains and oil during the coming year. 


According to an announcement made 
in New Orleans this week, through bills 
of lading on shipments from the United 
States to interior points in Mexico—sus- 
pended in 1914—are again being issued. 


A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., left to- 
day for a few days’ visit to the Chicago 
market. From there he will go to Kan- 
sas City to attend the Millers’ Mass 
Convention. 


The mill, elevator and other property 
of the Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co., 
bankrupt, have been sold for $37,000 at 
auction. They were bought by an agent, 
presumably for the Mississippi County 
Elevator Co. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.35@6.45, standard 
patent $6.15@6.25, medium $5.95@6.05, 
straight $5.60@5.70, pure dark $4.20@ 
4.30, rye $4.90@5. 

Ground was broken this week for a 
new bakery and office building at Grand 
and Shenandoah avenues, this city, for 
M. Hoffman, to cost in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. Another bakery, being erect- 
ed for Ferdinand Hartman, is nearing 
completion. 


Secretary Weeks on Tuesday author- 
ized Edward F. Goltra, of St. Louis, to 
transport certain specified commodities 
from port to port on the Mississippi Riv- 
er or its tributaries in any quantity at 
not less than 80 per cent of the all-rail 
rates, but limited the amount of grain 
he could handle to the amount over and 
above the capacity of the Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line maintained by the 
War department. 


A very interesting and useful booklet 
was issued this week by the soil products 
department of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. It contains statistics re- 
garding the production, exports and im- 
ports of wheat, corn, oats, and 30 other 
varieties of soil products. This booklet 
should prove a very valuable reference 
work, as the figures therein are the re- 
sult of compilations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


A new floating unit attached to the 
Wiggins ferry incline on the east side of 
the Mississippi River was opened this 
week by the Mississippi-Warrior Service, 
as the federal barge line is known. The 
floating barge will relieve the company 
from bridge toll on freight from either 
side of the river. It will accommodate 
24 freight cars, loading direct from a 
cargo barge, and will serve the Central 
Freight Association territory in East St. 
Louis, besides relieving the overtaxed 
municipal docks of St. Louis. 


Louisiana has taken the lead ‘in a 
movement, designed to be national in 
scope, to devise ways and means to con- 
trol the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries and to remove the menace of 
floods from the lower valley. The move- 
ment was started by Governor Parker, 
who in a special message to the legisla- 
ture asked for the appointment of com- 
mittees from the Senate and House to 
join the governor in formulating a state- 
ment to the country. A resolution to 
carry the vernor’s recommendations 
was edad’ 


The inventory of the estate of Thomas 
W. Carter, late president of the Carter 
Commission Co., shows personal property 
reaching a total valuation of $667,133.98, 
and also real estate and mining inter- 
ests. Mr. Carter, who died March 4, left 
his estate in trust for his family. Mem- 
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berships in exchanges and clubs are list- 
ed at $22,050, the chief item under this 
head being a membership in the New 
York Cotton Exchange, $18,000. A 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange was listed at $400, and one 
in the Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis at $2,800. 

It is reported here that chinch bugs 
are becoming numerous in central IIli- 
nois wheat fields, and Professor W. P. 
Flint, entomologist of the University of 
Illinois, has been sent for by various 
county farm advisers. Reports on the 
condition of the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois vary, as 
may be seen from the following com- 
ments of millers located in this terri- 
tory: “Too much rain has marred the 
brilliant prospects.” “Good prospects, 
very favorable weather.” “Eighty-five 
per cent.” “Large per cent of wheat in 
this vicinity drowned by high water; that 
on the hills not looking as well as it did; 
some rust, and plant shows effect of ex- 
cessive rain.” “Red rust is bad; in some 
fields it is nearly up to the head; worst 
we ever saw here.” 





HOOVER ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—Secre- 
tary Hoover, addressing a large confer- 
ence of trade association representatives 
at the Department of Commerce, de- 
clared that the attitude of his depart- 
ment toward the associations was one of 
sympathetic co-operation in all their 
legitimate undertakings. 

“We hold that legitimate trade associa- 
tion work is vital and should be encour- 
aged,” said Mr. Hoover. “Certain doubts 
have been raised as to the right purpose 
of all trade associations during the past 
year by the exposure of a few groups 
that have taken advantage of the benevo- 
lent purposes of trade association work 
as a cloak to create combinations through 
which they not only restrained trade but 
some of them also became the nuclei of 
corruption. I wish to state at once that 
a canvass of nearly 2,000 trade associa- 
tions showed that only a small minority 
was engaged -in those functions which 
lay the foundations upon which restraint 
of trade is suspicioned. 

“Recently this department addressed 
to the attorney general certain questions 
for its guidance in its relation to various 
functions of associations and received his 
views thereon, which have been communi- 
cated to the public. I cannot, and would 
not, add or subtract anything from what 
the attorney general has stated. The con- 
ference was called at the request of 
many associations that wished to present 
their views upon the relations of their 
associations to this development. This 
department cannot interpret the law, and 
has no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. . 

“It is obvious that the Department of 
Commerce cannot establish co-operative 
relations with associations which main- 
tain types of practices that have been 
condemned by the courts. Beyond this, 
again, there are two or three functions 
carried on by a small minority of trade 
associations the legality of which has 
been questioned but not yet determined. 
These are in the main the so-called open 
price associations which are collecting 
data on prices and sales of their indi- 
vidual members, and circulating such in- 
dividual data to their members, together 
with certain other activities. 

“I wish to state frankly and at once 
that the officers of the government do 
not believe that these functions are in 
the public interest, whether they are used 
in violation of the law or not. The de- 
partment laid down the rule nearly a 
year ago that it could not co-operate with 
associations subject to such criticisms, 
and sees no reason to change it. 

“The labor unions solved this matter in 
securing legislation giving them practical 
immunity from the restraint of trade 
laws. Lately the farmers have done the 
same. The commercial and manufactur- 
ing community has not asked for more 
than some interpretative help in questions 
along the twilight zone of trade restraint. 
The Federal Trade Commission was origi- 
nally conceived in the sense of providing 
some measure of interpretation of the 
law, but these provisions were largely 
stricken from the original legislation.” 


JoHN MarriInan. 
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Federal Trade Commission Makes Public, in Letter of Submittal to Senate, 
the Results of the Inquiry Into Methods and 
Operations of Grain Exporters 


Coumivins with a Senate resolution 
introduced Senator Ladd on Dec. 22, 
1921, the Federal Trade Commission has 
sent to the Senate part first of its report 
on the methods and operations of grain 
exporters. This part deals chiefly with 
the interrelations and profits of grain ex- 
porters. The commission’s letter of sub- 
mittal follows: 

This volume deals with interrelations 
and profits of grain exporters in 1920 and 
1921, while the next volume, which is in 
course of preparation, will discuss prices 
and conditions of competition. Exports 
of grain from the United States include 
some Canadian grain which cannot be 
separated from domestic exports for 
some companies. For the companies 
whose profits were ascertained the results 
are ong for their business years 
which ended, in most cases, in June or 
December. Profits are shown, both in- 
eluding and excluding gains or losses 
from transactions in futures. These 
transactions were poorer hedges em- 
ployed to reduce the business risks, but 
apparently to some extent they were 
purely speculative ventures. utures 
trading in wheat, which was suspended 
during the war, was not resumed until 
July 15, 1920; consequently, the results 
for companies closing their business year 
June 30, 1920, showed no futures trading 
in wheat. 

Profits were ascertained for most of 
the large exporting companies, excepting 
those located on the Pacific Coast and in 
Baltimore, and for the bulk of the export 
grain trade. The Pacific Coast companies 
were omitted in order to make an earlier 
report, while the Baltimore companies, 
on advice of counsel, refused access to 
their books and records. The commission 
is now taking legal steps to secure access 
to the books and records of the Baltimore 
companies. 

The outstanding facts presented in this 
volume may be concisely stated as fol- 
lows: 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS 


According to the best available statis- 
tics the world’s production of wheat for 
the period 1910 to 1921 fluctuated from 
a maximum of almost 4,128,000,000 bus 
in 1915 to a minimum of about 2,008,000,- 
000 in 1917. From 1917 there was a 
steady increase in the world’s production 
of wheat, until in 1921 about 2,990,000,- 
000 bus were produced. Throughout the 
period 1910-1921 the United States main- 
tained the leading position as a wheat 
producing country. Prior to the World 
War its proportion of the world crop 
ranged from 18 to 25 per cent, and from 
1916 to 1921 from 27 to 37 per cent, of 
the world total, not including Russia, 
for which country statistics are not 
available. 

Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
Netherlands, in the order named, were 
the largest wheat importing countries 
during the 10-year period 1910-1919. 
Great Britain alone imported from 29 to 
42 per cent, with an average of 34 per 
cent, of the total quantity of wheat im- 
ported by the principal countries of the 
world during that period. 

In the five-year period prior to the 
World War about 70 per cent of the 
world’s rye crop was produced in Euro- 

an Russia and Germany, while the 

nited States raised only from about 
2 to SY per cent of the world total. 
From 1917 to 1921 the production of 
this country was practically double the 
pre-war total. The import demand for 
rye is largely from European countries. 

The world production of barley is only 
about one third that of wheat. From 
1910 to 1915 the United States produced 
from about 11 to a little over 15 per 
cent of the world total. Prior to the 
World War Austria-Hungary, India, the 
Netherlands, Roumania and Russia were 
the important barley producing coun- 
tries, while the imports were chiefly into 
western Europe. 

In the period 1910-1915 the world’s 
production of oats fluctuated from about 


3,809,000,000 bus in 1911 to 4,697,000,000 
in 1913. Since 1917 statistics from some 
important oat producing countries are 
not available, but the United States un- 
doubtedly leads the world as a producer 
of oats. Prior to 1914 the principal 
countries producing a surplus of oats 
for export were Argentina, Canada, Rus- 
sia and the United States, while the im- 
port demand was from western Europe. 

According to the best available statis- 
tics the world corn crop for the period 
1910-1921 ranged from a maximum of 
4,372,000,000 bus in 1912 to a minimum 
of 3,129,000,000 in 1918. The United 
States was by far the largest corn pro- 
ducing country in the world, its propor- 
tion of the world crop ranging from ap- 
proximately 68 per cent in 1913 to over 
87 per cent in 1917. Corn is largely con- 
sumed in the countries in which it is 
grown. Argentina, the United States 
and British South Africa were leadin 
exporting countries during the peri 
1910-1921. Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, France and Denmark were the 
principal importing countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF GRAIN EXPORTS 


The exports of grain, including prod- 
ucts made directly from grain, such as 
flour and meal, constituted from 6 to 
aey more than 17 per cent of the 
value of the total domestic exports from 
the United States during the period 
1910-1921. Wheat, corn, rye, barley and 
oats, and products made directly there- 
from, furnish approximately 90 per cent 
of the value of all breadstuffs exported 
from the United States. The quantities 
of these grains exported were very large 
during the seven-year period 1915-1921. 
The net exports of wheat, and wheat 
products, i.e., exports less imports, were 
much larger in quantity for 1921 than 
for any previous year, but the value was 
materially smaller than for either 1919 
or 1920, on account of the rapid fall in 
prices. 

The quantity and value of the net ex- 
ports of corn and its products were 
larger in 1921 than in any previous year. 
The quantities and values of rye exports 
were unusually large during each of the 
three years 1919-1921. The quantity of 
barley and barley products exported was 
large in 1921, but the value was much 
smaller than for several other years. The 
net exports of oats were small, both in 
volume and in value, in 1920 and 1921. 

The production of wheat and rye in 
this country is normally greatly in excess 
of the domestic demand. During the 
12-year period 1910-1921 the wheat ex- 
port or its flour equivalent ranged from 
a minimum of about 10 per cent of the 
crop in 1910 to a maximum of over 41 
per cent in 1921. From 1910 to 1913 
the proportion of rye exported was 
small, but beginning with 1914 it ranged 
from a minimum of almost 18 per cent 
in 1918 to a maximum of 98 per cent in 
1920. 

EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

During the war period the allied and 
other governnients exercised strict con- 
trol over the purchase and distribution 
of the important articles of food. By 
the spring of 1917 this control was ex- 
tended to the importation of cereals and 
cereal food substitutes. The British 
Royal Commission on Food Supply was 
the most important over-sea organiza- 
tion engaged in the enforcement of this 

vernmental control. Its agent in the 

nited States was the Wheat Export 
Co., which was incorporated under the 
laws of New York state. This company 
maintained its headquarters in New York 
City, and all of its trading was for the 
allied and neutral governments. 

The decontrol of t the grain trade by 
the allied vernments was effected 

adually. Royal Commission, which 

ad contrel of the grain trade in Great 
Britain, arrived at an agreement with 
the British milling industry whereby a 
scheme of p ssive decontrol was be- 

in April, 1921, and by September, 
1921, both the milling industry and the 


grain trade were completely under pri- 
vate control. 

In France the minister of finance pub- 
lished a notice, on Sept. 16, 1921, to the 


effect that it had been decided to allow 


the temporary admission of foreign 
wheat under pre-war conditions. These 
conditions accorded free temporary ad- 
mission to wheat imported with a view to 
re-exportation after being manufactured 
into flour and other wheat products. 
Exports of flour and products made 
from wheat could be made in quantities 
corresponding to that of foreign wheat 
imported. 

vernment control of wheat impor- 
tation into Italy was continued through 
1921. In March, 1921, the Italian com- 
missioner general of the food commis- 
sariat announced that the change from 
a government monopoly to freedom of 
trade must be carried out gradually and 
cautiously. The return of private con- 
trol in Italy was complicated by the fact 
that the price of wheat imported from 
North America had declined from 292 
lire per quintal in May, 1920, to 180@140 
lire by July, 1921, the date on which the 
Italian government had fixed the price 
to home producers at 195 lire per quintal 
for the northern and central provinces, 
and at 146.50 lire for the southern prov- 
inces. On account of these conditions 
a complicated system of variable duties 
and bounties was introduced in order to 
guarantee to the domestic producer the 
promised prices. 

Licenses were not required for the im- 
portation of wheat into Belgium after 
August, 1921, and by Sept. 15, 1921, all 
governmental restrictions on the grain 
trade had been removed. 

In Spain the importation of foreign 
wheat was prohibited by an embargo ef- 
fective Nov. 8, 1921, and only shipments 
actually en route at that time were ex- 
empt from that embargo. The prohibi- 
tion of wheat imports at this time was 
due to unusually heavy imports during 
September, 1921. 

Prior to the World War, Roumania 
and Russia supplied a large proportion 
of the wheat imports into other European 
countries. Since the war Russia has not 
been a factor in the world grain market. 
Roumania attempted government control 
of the 1921 crop. On Aug. 15, 1921, the 
council of ministers of that country de- 
creed that 50 per cent of the grain pro- 
duced during 1921 should be free for ex- 
port, and fixed the maximum price at 
which the balance could be sold for do- 
mestic consumption. The quantity avail- 
able for export was placed at the dis- 
posal of a government purchasing com- 
mission which operated through the vil- 
lage co-operative associations. Further 
government regulations prohibited the 
private export of wheat, rye, and hay, the 
state reserving to itself the right of ex- 
porting. The government organized a 
ee called the Syndex to control 
production and exportation. The peas- 
ants, realizing practically no profit on 
their wheat at the government price, cur- 
tailed the wheat acreage, and on Dec. 1, 
1921, it was announced that it had be- 
come necessary to release wheat and rye 
from the special regulations hitherto im- 
posed. 

In Germany there are about 150 im- 
porters of grain. These organized a com- 
bination or cartel, to purchase grain in 
foreign countries through a single agency. 
Exports of wheat are prohibited, and the 

vernment takes two sevenths of the 

omestic crop at 2,300 marks per metric 

ton. This price was to continue until the 
summer of 1922, and it amounted to about 
33c per bu, or less than one third of the 
world price. The German government re- 
quires imports equal to about two sev- 
enths of the domestic crop, and it sells 
the requisitioned two sevenths and the 
quantity imported at approximately two 
thirds of the world price. The German 
farmers were allowed to sell their sur- 
plus. Effective Aug. 18, 1921, the im- 
portation of wheat, rye and spelt was 
permitted. 


TYPES OF EXPORT TRADING 


The business of export concerns whose 
records were examined was not homo- 
geneous, and there were marked differ- 
ences in the field of operations of dif- 
ferent companies. The purchases of 
some domestic exporters were largely 
made directly from country elevators or 
from the producer, while others made the 
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bulk of their purchases f.o.b. (free on 
board) vessel at Atlantic or Gulf sea- 
board. The sales of these concerns were 
usually made for delivery to the foreign 
ape! at the foreign port of destina- 
tion. 

Another important group combined the 
so-called “fobbers,” who purchased grain 
in the interior for the purpose of selling 
to exporters f.o.b. vessel at seaboard. 
Some companies did a mixed “fobbing” 
and exporting business; they are grouped 
here according to the predominant char- 
acter of their trade, and the profits shown 
are those for the entire grain business, 
The purchases of foreign concerns with 
branches in this country were usually 
made f.o.b. vessel at seaboard, while their 
sales were made directly to the consumer 
in foreign countries. 

The bulk of the grain exported from 
the United States is handled by a com- 
paratively small number of firms. In 
1921, for example, eight concerns export- 
ed about 50 per cent of the total of 
345,000,000 bus of domestic and Canadian 
wheat exported from the United States, 
and 36 companies shipped over 85 per 
cent of that total. Wheat in this yeur 
constituted about 60 per cent of the tot .l 
quantity of domestic exports of all grains. 


LEADING INTERESTS 


A large proportion of the grain ex- 
ported from the United States in 19.0 
and 1921 was handled by foreign houses 
with branches in this country and by 
American concerns wholly or partly for- 
eign owned. For example, in 1921, two 
foreign concerns with branches in this 
country exported slightly more than one 
fourth of all the domestic and Canadian 
wheat shipped from the United States 
ports, while 14 concerns owned or con- 
trolled by foreign investors exported over 
38 per cent of that total. 

There were two especially important 
groups of domestic controlled companic;s 
engaged in the grain exporting business in 
1921, viz., the Gray-Rosenbaum-Armour 
group, consisting of P. N. Gray & Co. 
Inc., the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and 
the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., jointly 
owned by the first two companies, the 
Rosenbaum-Armour group, which includ- 
ed E. F. Rosenbaum, the Armour Grain 
Co., and the People’s Industrial Trading 
Corporation, in which an important in 
terest was held by the former two in 
terests; and the Barnes-Ames grou), 
composed of the Barnes-Ames Co. anil 
its subsidiaries. The first loosely inter- 
related group exported almost 41,000,000 
bus, or nearly 12 per cent of the tota! 
domestic and Canadian wheat exporte:! 
from this country in 1921, while the sec- 
ond group exported almost 17,350,000 bus 
of wheat, or 5 per cent of that total. In 
certain of these concerns there was some 
foreign financial interest or connection 
with foreign companies. 


LITTLE CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


In the business of exporting grain as 
conducted at the present time in this 
country there is very little fixed invesi- 
ment in plant, almost all the funds em- 
ployed being in liquid form and a large 
proportion generally borrowed. For °6 
companies, exporting 134,000,000 bus of 
wheat in 1921, or about 39 per cent of the 
total quantity exported, the total funcs 
employed aggregated $51,711,000, of 
which $25,010,000 were borrowed. These 
26 companies had net earnings (before 

ayment of interest or federal taxes) of 

11,479,000, of which $2,500,000 were pay- 
able as interest. 

The grain export merchant stores such 
grain as he holds in public warehouses, 
and often sells again in a brief interval, 
and even on the same day. This is shown 
by the fact that, for grain exporting 
companies whose records were examine:|, 
the annual turnover of capital (capita! 
stock, surplus and reserves), as indicated 
by sales, was 23 times in 1920 and 31 times 
in 1921, while taking exporters and “fol- 
bers” combined, the annual turnover in 
1920 was 22 times and in 1921 nearly 2’ 
times. Taking individual companies, sev- 
eral instances of companies having 4 
turnover in 1920 or 1921 of more than 
100 times a year are included. Althoug! 
the average per cent of profit on eac! 
turnover was small, for exporters 2.5 per 
cent in 1920 and nearly 1 per cent in 
1921, the frequency of turnover ofte! 
gave large net profits on investment. 

The books of 32 companies exportin; 
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nearly 275,000,000 bus of wheat, or 80 

er cent of the total shipped from the 
United States in the calendar year 1921, 
were examined; five of these companies, 
exporting about 115,400,000 bus, were 
American branches of foreign houses and 
their books and records in this country 
did not show their profits. The average 
profits of 18 companies, whose principal 
business was exporting, for their business 
year (including gains or losses on trans- 
actions in futures) were 58 per cent on 
their capital stock, surplus and reserves 
in 1920, and 30 per cent in 1921. The 
average profits from transactions in fu- 
tures for exporters were relatively small 
in 1920 and relatively large in 1921. The 
average rate of return on capital stock, 
surplus and reserves, excluding gains or 
losses on futures, was almost 53 per cent 
in 1920, while there was a loss of over 
$3 per cent in 1921. 


RANGE OF PROFITS 


As already stated, most of these com- 
panies employed a large proportion of 
borrowed funds—about 50 per cent of 
the total funds used in 1920 and about 
40 per cent in 1921. If the business is 
successful this method of financing, while 
enhancing his risk, means relatively high- 
er profits to the proprietor. The earn- 
ings of these companies (including gains 
or losses on futures trading) on the total 
funds employed in the business, including 
capital stock, surplus, reserves, and bor- 
rowed money, averaged almost 29 per cent 
in 1920 and 19 per cent in 1921. In con- 
sidering these profits, it may also be ob- 
served that financial resources appear to 
be less important than valuable trade con- 
nections, knowledge of conditions and 
especially credit. One of the most suc- 
cessful concerns in recent years appears 
to owe its growth from a small enterprise 
to a Jeading position to its favorable 
trade connections. : 

“Fobbers,” i.e., companies selling grain 
for export f.o.b. vessel, port of shipment, 
had somewhat smaller average profits 
than exporters in 1920 and higher profits 
in 1921. The average rate of profit on 
the capital stock, surplus and reserves 
(including gains or losses from transac- 
tions in futures) for seven companies in 
1920 and eight in 1921, was over 38 per 
cent in both years. The gains or losses 
on futures for “fobbers” did not have a 
very marked effect on the average result. 
As in the case of exporters, a large pro- 
portion of the funds employed by “fob- 
bers” was borrowed. money, which, of 
course, enhanced their risk. The average 
earnings on the total funds employed in 
the business, including capital stock, sur- 
plus, reserves, and borrowed money (in- 
cluding gains or losses on futures), were 
almost 20 per cent in 1920 and over 27 
per cent the following year. 

For individual companies the financial 
results of both exporters and “fobbers” 
during 1920 and 1921 varied from consid- 
erable losses to large profits. Though a 
large part of the merchandising was 
hedged in the futures market, as already 
stated, oereny speculative transac- 
tions in futures also occurred? Thus for 
exporters the profit on capital, surplus 
and reserves (including the losses or gains 
from future trading) ranged from some- 
what more than 5 per cent to 448 per 
cent in 1920, and from a loss of over 20 
per cent to a profit of 641 per cent in 
1921, Excluding gains or losses from 
futures, the range was from a loss of 
nearly 8 per cent to a profit of over 475 
per cent in 1920, and from 55 per cent 
loss to a profit of over 410 per cent the 
following year. Wide ranges in the rate 
of earnings occurred with respect to the 
business of “fobbers,” and wide variations 
also existed for both groups with respect 
to the profits earned on the total funds 
eniployed. 

PROFITS PER BUSHEL 

The average profit per bushel varied 
greatly for different grains, and it was 
generally larger in 1920 than in 1921 for 
exporters. The average profit for wheat, 
excluding gains or losses on futures, was 
8c per bu in 1920 and only 3/10 of a cent 
in 1921. There was on the average a 
sinall Joss per bushel on wheat futures in 
1920, and a profit of almost 2.5c in the 
following year. The total average profit 
on wheat, including futures, was 7.7c per 
bu in 1920 and 2.7c the following year. 

On rye, the exporters on an average 
made a profit of 2.7¢ per bu, excluding 
gains or losses on futures, in 1920, and 
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only 6/10 of a cent in 1921. The average 
profit, including gains or losses on fu- 
tures, was a little over 4c per bu on rye 
in the former year, while there was no 
change for 1921. 

The exporters made, on the average, a 
profit per bushel, on corn, excluding gains 
or losses on futures, of 1.2c in 1920, and 
a loss of 1.3c in 1921. There was an 
average loss on corn of 2.6c per bu on 
futures in 1920, and a profit of 1.4c in 
1921, which gave a net loss, including 
futures, of 1.4c per bu in 1920 and a 
profit of only 1/10 of a cent in 1921. 
There were wide variations, of course, for 
individual exporting concerns. 

For “fobbers” the average profits on 
wheat did not vary as much as for ex- 
porters, and were in the neighborhood of 
5c per bu in both years, including or 
excluding losses or gains from futures. 
For rye, their average profits were very 
high in both years, especially in 1921, 
when they were about 25c per bu, in- 
cluding or excluding gains or losses from 
transactions in futures. For corn, the 
“fobbers” lost on the average even more 
heavily than the exporters in 1920, but did 
a little better than the exporters in 1921. 
For individual concerns the results varied 
widely. The foregoing margins of net 
profit per bushel both for exporters and 

fobbers” were calculated by the com- 
mission by allocating such expenses as 
were not distributed ly the companies in 
the most practicable manner possible. 

As already stated, the commission is 
now taking legal steps to secure access 
to the books and records of certain grain 
exporting companies in Baltimore. The 
companies refusing access included the 
Baltimore Grain Co., C. P. Blackburn & 
Co., J. T. Fahey & Co., Gill & Fisher, 
Hammond, Snyder & Co., and H. C. Jones 
& Co., which in the aggregate probably 
handled not less than 20,000,000 bus of 
wheat in 1921. This refusal materially 
detracted from the completeness of the 


inquiry. 
GRAIN CORPORATION FINANCES 


The United States Grain Corporation 
(and its predecessor, the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation) 
handled most of the wheat sold for ex- 
port for the period, September, 1917, to 
June 30, 1920. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, it sold 173,450,000 
bus of wheat for export, and in the fol- 
lowing 15 months 97,870,000 bus. Al- 
though the Grain Corporation was not 
organized for profit, it added a small per- 
centage to the cost of sales to cover ex- 
penses. The total net profits from all 
sources for the period Sept. 1, 1917, to 
the end of February, 1921, amounted to 
approximately $51,000,000, The rate of 
earnings on the total funds employed was 
about 10.5 per cent for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and not quite 2 
per cent in the following year. The profit 
for.the Grain Corporation was a little 
over 4c per bu on wheat (including the 
profits from the sale of wheat imported 
from Australia) for the period prior to 
June 30, 1919, and 2.6c for the next 15 
months. On rye, it was 4c per bu prior 
to June 30, 1919, and due to increase in 
value of inventories almost 23c the fol- 
lowing year; the profit on barley was 6.6c 
per bu in the earlier period, and about 
8c after July 1, 1919. 

While during most of 1920 wheat im- 
portations into the principal markets in 
western Europe were still largely con- 
trolled by governmental organizations 
established during the World War, the 
grain trade was to a large extent decon- 
trolled by the spring of 1921, and there- 
after foreign government buying appar- 
ently no longer dominated the American 
grain markets. 





United Kingdom—1922 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and grain into the 
United Kingdom in March, 1922 and 1921, 
as officially reported (000’s omitted): 


om 1922——,  -—1921—, 

From From 

Total U.S. Total U.S. 

Flour, bbis..... 754 351 689 $21 
Wheat, bus..... 22,367 7,013 9,750 4,840 
Corn, bus...... 9,255 6,223 4,731 2,628 
Barley, bus.... 1,413 889 2,909 2,227 
Oats, bus...... 3,424 389 2,174 166 


Imports for the first three months of 1922 
and 1921 (000’s omitted): 


om 1922———— __-——_1921—_, 


om From 

Total U.S. Total U. 8. 

Flour, bblis..... 1,683 680 1,748 616 
Wheat, bus....39,850 17,319 22,370 10,930 
Corn, bus...... 17,997 11,336 13,072 4,992 
Barley, bus.... 3,936 2,337 7,202 5,400 
Oats, bus...... 6,673 983 5,509 642 
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A few years ago I was discussing re- 
ligious fanaticism with an acquaintance 
in Milwaukee. “You’ve never seen any- 
thing of the sort?” he asked. 


No, I had read of it; one heard 
stories— : 
He looked at his watch. “If you’d 


care to see a crowd of these fanatics cut 
loose I think we can get there before the 
show is over,” he ~ g 

Hence the long trolley ride to Wauke- 
sha where we arrived at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and the subse- 
quent little glimpse of Hell. Waukesha 
is noted for its gin- 
ger ale. Before we 
boarded a cab for 
the temple of “Holy 
Jumpers” we must 
sample Waukesha’s 
local brew. Again 
my companion con- 
sulted his trusty In- 
gersoll, 

The cab _ rattled 
through the lighted 
rialto of Waukesha, 
the lights became 
straggling in the 
hoopskirts of the 
town and in a short 
while the night 
turned altogether black and the highway 
presumably rural. 

Except for the horse’s ragtime shuffle 
the locality through which we passed 
seemed unpleasantly silent. I made some 
sportive, facetious little remark intended 
to be cheerful and bright and remember 
having done so only because of the slight 
nervous tension which the night and the 
musty cab and this driving to nowhere 
had produced. After a moment I real- 
ized that my friend had been giving a 
monologue on the reception accorded the 
“Holy Jumpers” by the townspeople of 
Waukesha. “You see the shopkeepers 
thought these fanatics hurt their trade; 
used to stone ’em when the jumpers came 
to town. The ‘Holy Jumpers’ took over 
an old summer resort and turned an 
auditorium in connection with it into 
their temple.” The cab rattled on even 
as my companion. “They’re mostly coun- 
try people, but the leaders are from the 
cities and are hard boiled. They, the 
powers, promise to take care of the con- 
vert for the rest of his life provided he 
turns his property over to the ‘church.’ 
And the promise is kept,—the convert 
tills the fields. Yes, they all live together 
in the old hotel. What? Oh, any way.” 

The cab drew to a sudden stop and 
I told the driver to wait for us. I did 
not want him to think that we intended 
to join. 

Light streamed from the auditorium 
windows and as we ascended the steps a 
well-organized band broke into doleful 
harmony. We found seats near the cen- 
ter aisle. The interior of the huge audi- 
torium or church or temple or whatever 
they called-the place was finished like a 
stable and was packed with people. The 
were very queer looking people indeed. 
In front of me a man sat with bowed 
head. Now there is nothing peculiar in 
such a position, especially in a church, 
but the head which bowed was pointed 
like that of an Igorot. 

The impression of many features dis- 
solves into the composite impression of 
one and its salient peculiarity is the ex- 
pression of its eyes,—inhuman, idiotic 
eyes, eyes seen nowhere but in dreams. 
But these were the eyes of the audience. 
The bearded elders upon the platform 
had eyes of quite a different sort; hard 
eyes of cynical cruelty. The dirge was 
ended and a man arose and sang to the 
accompaniment of the band. The son 
was called “Too Late,” and at the fift 
verse a weeping, white faced woman 
stumbled up the aisle; the first convert 
of the evening. She was on the verge 
of hysteria but the chief elder ordered 
the soloist to repeat the verse. Again 
the morbid song to the band’s dismal, 
sensuous accompaniment. The repetition 
was crowned with success; the woman 





went into some sort of a paroxysm and 
two men carried her away. 

The removal of the poor insane crea- 
ture whe was eventually to become part 
of the organization was the signal for 
rejoicing. The brazen music crashed in- 
to a song in which the audience joined, 
and singing the refrain a hundred people 
rushed for the aisles and began jumping 
into the air. Bounding up and down 
they shouted the scriptures and all man- 
ner of religious phrases. A pimply faced 
boy wearing a Byronic collar. jumped 
his way to where we were seated and, 
Jumping, made the usual revivalist’s 
query, but we were reaching for our 
hats. 

Outside the night was clear and with 
a few stars and the air was cool. The 
brass band and the cries of the audience 
became fainter as we walked in. the di- 
rection of the waiting cab. 

The following day, bouncing a rubber 
ball upon a Milwaukee sidewalk and 
prancing up and down with pure joie de 
vie, an innocent child was admonished by 
a stranger “not to jump like that.” The 
irascible stranger was recovering from a 
visit to Waukesha. 

* # 

Regulating automobiles in Minneapo- 
lis proved to be no more than a tem- 
porary diversion. As usual with such 
movements there was much publicity, 
sudden vigilance on the part of the po- 
lice, numerous arrests and the bewailing 
of motorists who considered themselves 
victimized by not being allowed to give 
imitations of Barney Oldfield in the 
crowded business districts of the city. 
After a week or so the old slipshod meth- 
ods were restored. Again the pedestrian- 
peasant stood hat in hand by the road- 
side while the coach passed by. And if 
the coachman snapped his whip in the 
pedestrian’s face it was in token of the 
latter’s “rights.” 

The peasant-pedestrian is crowded 
away from the spot at which he awaits 
his street car and his friends are run 
down at the crossings because society 
does not protect them. His taxes which 
should go to the betterment of his city 
are given over to street “improvements” 
entirely for the benefit of the motorist 
and the transient visitor. No doubt it is 
the “automotive”—the word as common- 
ly used meaning nothing whatever. 

Pedestrians, as a rule, are not influen- 
tial. The pedestrian has his vote and 
that is about all. Influential persons 
usually buy automobiles. But there is no 
“class” distinction here; the gentleman 
driving the truck is equally aggressive. 





It is a common occurrence to see a 
street car brought to a stop in order that 
a truck may pass. Right of way? Pos- 
sibly the German interpretation of its 
meaning. 

The autocracy of automobiles extends 
through every class and every strata of 
society in America. In cases of man- 
slaughter it influences the automobile 
owning judge and the driver of the 
motor-delivery wagon who has been 
pressed into jury service. The majority 
of newspapers are its slaves. In a meas- 
ure its strength has even become protec- 
tive: the citizen at night rides homeward 
in a taxi lest he be waylaid and robbed 
by the bandit in the automobile. 

Randolph Edgar. 
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HOOVER AND THE FAMINE 


Head of American Relief Administration 
Talks on the Russian Situation Before 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting 

Speaking before the convention of the 

ber of Commerce of the United 
States, held recently in Washington, D. 
C., Herbert Hoover, head of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, said, in refer- 
ence to the famine in Russia, and that 
country’s economic breakdown: 

“This is no time to discuss the re- 
sponsibilities for this great catastrophe, 
except in one minor particular. Some 
officials in Russia and their followers in 
the United States seek to blame the re- 
sponsibility for this situation upon 
America, The point where we are sup- 

sed to have incurred this responsibil- 
yy was in continuation of the blockade 
after the war was won. This blockade, 
im as a war measure against the 
co-operation of Russia with Germany, 
was continued for a year after peace. 
I, myself, was one of those who strongly 
advocated that this should not be done, 
because I felt that whatever goods could 
filter to Russia would relieve just that 
much individual misery, and that it 
would be well for the world to lift the 
curtain on this experiment in economics. 

“We know now, however, that it would 
not have made one jot of economic dif- 
ference in the real situation of the Rus- 
sian people had the blockade never been 
imposed. The economic troubles of Rus- 
sia were from within and not from with- 
out, for Russian production was bein 
destroyed in this social experiment iol 
she had no commodities for exchange, 
even if exchange had been permitted. 
This is indeed now demonstrated to have 
been truly the case because the block- 
ade was removed two years ago. 

Magan | the last two years there has 
been no ban on any merchant’s sending 
in his goods, or any investor’s lending his 
savings for development of industry if 
he felt so inclined. No practical advan- 
tage has been taken of this situation, 
and the productivity and industrial ma- 
chinery of Russia have continued to de- 
generate steadily until this day. The 
proof that access to Russia alone was 
not the solution is evident, for if we 
subtract the goods that have been moved 
into Russia by the charity of America 
and the $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 of 
goods imported with the old gold re- 
serve, the supplies moving in the course 
of normal trade have been pitiable, and 
the people were starving even before the 
drouth. The export of goods from Rus- 
sia for 1921 was less than $10,000,000, 
compared with $700,000,000 before the 
war. 

“If America is to consider financial 
assistance to Russia on any basis ex- 
cept charity, we must examine the whole 
problem from a practical point of view. 
Two solemn facts are outstanding. 

“The first is that Russia is bankrupt. 
She has no productivity; her factories 
and mines, even where founded on Rus- 
sian raw material and repairs, are pro- 
ducing but from 2 to 25 per cent; her 
railways are transporting less than 7 per 
cent of pt ng capacity; her agri- 
cultural production is below her own 
needs, instead of the great normal sur- 
plus; she has eaten  * er entire fat, and 
can for a long time have nothing to ex- 
change for the services of our work- 
men, or the savings of our investors. 
Therefore, if we would supply work, 
capital and talent to the reconstruction 
of productivity in Russia, they must be 
given upon credit or — 

“Second, when our people are called 
upon to place their savings in such in- 
vestments, they will be likely to ask for 
security for repayment and evidence 
that there will be a return to productiv- 
ity in order that payment may be made. 
We arrive at once at the primary consid- 
eration of those economic essentials that 
will make productivity possible and that 
will give security to investment. 

“Our government stated these stan- 
dards one year ago as follows: ‘No last- 
ing good can result so long as the pres- 
ent causes of progressive impoverish- 
ment continue to operate. It is only in 
the productivity of Russia that there is 
any hope for the Russian people, and it is 
idle to expect resumption of trade until 
the economic bases of production are se- 
curely established. Production is condi- 
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tioned upon the safety of life, the recog- 
nition by firm guaranties of private 
property, the sanctity of contract, and 
the rights of free labor.’ 

“This statement sets no moral or po- 
litical standards; it is but the hard, cold, 
economic fact. It was made in a spirit 
of ane gee and interest in the practical 
welfare of the Russian people. Since 
this statement Russia has made some 
progress toward these primary essen- 
tials, but the fatal difficulty is that un- 
der even the present somewhat modified 
system both security and paws of 
productivity are insufficiently certain, 
and this certainty has to be made clear, 
not to the American government, which 
is not a money lender, nor to the Ameri- 
can banker, who is but a4 broker, but 
to the American investor whose savings 
are at stake and to the American mer- 
gg whose goods are to be contracted 
or. 

“The very life of people depends upon 
the movement of commodities and goods 
from one nation to another. Property 
rights are not a fetish; they are an in- 
strument of industry and commerce, and 
are as indispensable as ships. Unless 
there can be an assurance of the security 
of these rights of foreigners there can 
be no processes of exchange in goods or 
investment of savings. There is no en- 
forcement of property rights and con- 
tract between nations unless we are to 
force the test of war, which America 
has always refused to do. Our only 
course is to decline relationships until 
these things are maintained. Upon con- 
fidence in the good faith in these prin- 
ciples among nations rests the whole 
fabric of international life. 

“These are not academic theories. 
They are questions which affect the life 
and death of millions of people outside 
of Russia who are dependent upon inter- 
national commerce for their daily bread. 
They are the economic foundations of 
relations that must be established with 
Russia, for they alone will make for her 
real reconstruction, and the salvation of 
her people. All else is beside the point 
except charity, which in the nature of 
things must be temporary. 

“In the meantime, while Russia slow- 
ly swings toward the standards that we 
believe are vital to her recovery and to 
the point where it is possible to under- 
take her rebuilding, America has not 
been remiss. Before the next harvest 
the American Relief Administration, un- 
der my direction, will have expended 
more than $50,000,000 in American char- 
ity on the saving of Russian people from 
starvation and in providing seed for the 
next harvest. This operation will per- 
haps do more than save 10,000,000 of 
humanity from death. It will through 
this act of charity have saved the soul of 
the Russian people from an abyss of 
despair too terrible for human expres- 
sion. It is the visible evidence of the sym- 
pathy of the American people and our 
desire to help. 

“But when all is said and done, the 
great problem still stands out. Russia 
is slowly dying because the dynamic 
forces of production and foreign con- 
fidence have not yet been restored. We, 
a great Christian people, look with hor- 
ror and deepest sympathy upon her un- 
told miseries. We wish to find founda- 
tions in realism for assistance to the 
Russian people. To extend this help re- 
quires a vast restoration of confidence. 
It requires a restoration of the processes 
of business and commerce. Russia is 
making progress in these directions. We 
wish to help, but where does lasting help 
lie except in the firm and final re-estab- 
lishment of those basic fundamentals 
that we have already stated?” 





GRAIN FIRM’S RECEIVERSHIP 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 27.—Estab- 
lished more than 40 years ago, the grain 
and feed business of Orrin C. Lake and 
Helen M. Lake, of Groveland, trading as 
Ewart & Lake, has gone into a receiver- 
ship, with Henry B. Curtiss designated 
as receiver. Silas Sinton and William 
Lowenthal, of Sinsheimer & Co. San 
Francisco, are complainants, in behalf of 
the creditors. The firm is solvent and 
joins with the creditors in the action, 
which is friendly. Assets are given as 
$226,370 and liabilities as $203,826. 

The capital of the company has been 
impaired, it is said, by slumping prices 


in China beans, to the amount of about 
$150,000. Under these conditions, it is 
impossible to meet current obligations. 
Western New York banks are creditors 
to the extent of about $100,000. The re- 
ceiver is authorized by the courts to con- 
tinue the business or, if necessary, liqui- 
date for the benefit of creditors. It is 
said the action is taken to thwart any 
possible move by hostile creditors to se- 
cure judgments that might tend to in- 
terfere with the successful conduct of 
the business. 

The company operates a mill, ware- 
houses and grain elevators, with branches 
in Perry, Castile, Tuscarora, Savona, 


and Rossburg. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





FLOUR IN BANKRUPTCY 


A Federal Court Decision Deals with the 
Rights of Buyers Where Flour Was 
Constructively Delivered 


Where a wholesale dealer in flour con- 
tracted to sell quantities to retail deal- 
ers, they giving trade acceptances in 
payment, and flour was deposited to their 
credit in a warehouse, it was held by the 
United States district court, northern 
district of Alabama, that the wholesal- 
er’s trustee in bankruptcy was not en- 
titled to reclaim the flour for the benefit 
of creditors on the ground that the de- 
posits of the goods constituted a voidable 
preference in favor of the buyers. (In 
re Will V. Connell Co., 278 Fed. 288.) 

The decision rests partly on findings 
that the transactions were conducted in 
good faith, that the buyers had no rea- 
son for believing that the bankrupt was 
insolvent when the were delivered 
to them, and that they did not receive 
more goods than were sufficient to satis- 
fy their respective trade acceptances. 

The evidence showed that 30 days or 
more prior to the adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, each of the claimants executed 
separate trade acceptances, due approxi- 
mately 60 days after date, to cover the 
purchase of flour and lard from the 
bankrupt. These trade acceptances were 
immediately discounted by the Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Bank, the bank 
with which the bankrupt did business, 
and the cash was then placed to the 
credit of the bankrupt. The money thus 
obtained by the bankrupt was used by it 
in the due and regular conduct of its 
business. 

About 30 days after the bankrupt had 
obtained the money upon the trade ac- 
ceptances, the bankrupt “phoned” each 
of the respective claimants that it ex- 
pected a large shipment from the “Hazel 
Milling Co.” upon consignment, that their 
flour was in its warehouse, and that the 
bankrupt needed its warehouse space and 
desired claimants to remove their flour 
at once. 

The’ claimants’ stores were small and 
some miles distant from the bankrupt’s 
store, and it was not convenient for them 
to take the flour at once; thereupon, at 
the suggestion of the bankrupt, the bank- 
rupt caused each of the claimants’ flour 
to be hauled to the public warehouse of 
the Harris company, and there stored 
separately in the name of each of the 
respective claimants, causing uniform 
warehouse receipts to be issued to each 
claimant, describing thereon the specific 
property stored in the warehouse. These 
receipts were at once delivered to the 
claimants. There was no fraud, collu- 
sion, or bad faith between the warehouse 
company and the bankrupt, nor between 
the warehouse company and any of the 
claimants. 

Disposing of the case, the court said: 
“On this hearing it was not asserted 
that there was any fraud in fact. How- 
ever, the referee concluded that ‘no spe- 
cific article was separated from the mass 
of the property, so as to give the claim- 
ant title thereto.’ 

“Upon the evidence in this case I am 
forced to conclude that this finding of 
the referee was erroneous, and not based 
upon any evidence or facts. The evi- 
dence shows that the flour and lard de- 
scribed in the respective receipts were 
delivered to the public warehouse, and 
there stored and held for the purchasers 
who had previously paid for such goods. 
To each claimant a separate uniform 
warehouse receipt was issued, describing 
his specific property. These facts con- 
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stituted a complete sale and delivery of 
the goods to each claimant. 

“It is not true that the purchasers 
were unable to identify their specific 
property, for the facts show that some 
of the claimants did go to the warehouse, 
present their receipts, and withdraw 
from the warehouse part of the flour as 
it was needed by them in their retail 
business, prior to the bankruptcy of the 
Will V. Connell Co., the bankrupt here. 

“The bankupt had no right, legal or 
equitable, to disturb the claimants in the 
enjoyment of the merchandise it had 
sold and delivered to them; especially so 
in view of the fact that the bankrupt had 
collected all of the purchase price for 
the goods prior to their delivery. It can- 
not be maintained that the trustee has 
any greater right in this case than the 
bankrupt had. The rights of the trustee 
are those of a judgment creditor of the 
bankrupt. 

“As I have said, these goods were sold, 
delivered, and the money collected there- 
for some days prior to the bankruptcy; 
and all of the dealings and transactions 
had by and between the claimants ani! 
the bankrupt and the claimants and the 
warehouse storage company were regu 
lar, and without any taint of or even 
suspicion of fraud. Upon the day thes: 
claimants’ merchandise was delivered to 
them at the warehouse there was no 
judgment creditor to complain, and no 
other one occupying such position. The 
bankrupt had no control over the flour 
and lard after they were delivered to 
the warehouse company. The claimants 
had no control over them until the ware- 
house receipts were presented, storage 
charges paid, and delivery demanded 
Manifestly, therefore, it was immateria! 
as to how the goods were stored by the 
warehouse company in its warehouse. 
The company was compelled to deliver 
to each respective claimant the specific 
flour and lard called for in each individ 
ual receipt, upon demand. This is ele- 
mentary common law... . 

“T am clearly of the opinion from the 
evidence in this case and from the terms 
of the warehouse receipts themselves that 
the warehouse company, when the goods 
described in the respective receipts were 
received by it, immediately became both 
the agent and bailee of the claimants, and 
therefore, as a matter of law, this con- 
summated a perfected sale and delivery 
of the goods to the respective claimants. 

“Now, taking another view of the case, 
there is no doubt from the evidence that 
the bankrupt estate was not in any way 
depleted by the transaction had with 
these claimants and sought to be im- 
peached by the trustee. The claimants 
executed lawful acceptances approxi- 
mately 30 days before the delivery of the 
goods in question, payable to the order 
of the bankrupt... . 

“Here the bankrupt discounted the 
claimants’ trade acceptances. . . . It re- 
ceived in return for the acceptances 
their full face value, and used the money 
thus obtained in the proper and ordi- 
nary course of its business. Subsequent 
to the receipt of the money, and prior 
to the bankruptcy, the bankrupt deliv- 
ered to the claimants the goods due un- 
der and by virtue of the terms of the 
trade acceptances. The bankrupt re- 
ceived full pay for the merchandise now 
claimed by these petitioners. All the 
creditors of the bankrupt estate enjoyed 
the fruits of their money put into the 
bankrupt estate.” A. L. H. Srreet. 





EUROPEAN FOOD PRODUCTION 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 27.—“Europ:, 
and especially the United Kingdom, 
which is by far the best American cus- 
tomer, is getting back to normal produc- 
tion of foodstuffs,” declares Dr. Julius 
Klein, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, “and unless 4 
new drouth or crop failure occurs this 
season will import reduced quantities of 
edible necessities. 

“Although some populations, notably 
those of eastern and central countries 
of Europe, are economically exhausted 
along many lines, many new operations 
are going on for the improvement of 
their productive capacity. The German 
government is spending large sums, for 
example, on the permanent Ceamangreent 
of the German railways, the French and 
Italian governments are carrying oul 
large schemes for the utilization of wa- 
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terpower, and several canal and other 
important public projects are under way. 

“The various European countries are 
gradually returning to a saner political 
outlook and to a more complete recog- 
nition of their own economic situation. 
France is gradually realizing that her 
budget must be balanced out of current 
revenues, and that she cannot rely on 
German reparations. Italy has been able 
to effect cuts in government expendi- 
tures, and is weathering the crisis caused 
by the Ansaldo and Banca di Sconto 
troubles. Germany is coming to the end 
of her artificial boom, and since Ger- 
man competition, maintained by depre- 
ciating currency, has been unfavorably 
affecting trade all over Europe, Ger- 
many’s effort to balance her budget, un- 
der allied pressure, will have a wide- 
spread favorable effect. In Great Brit- 
ain, labor shows signs of increasing out- 
put per man, particularly in the coal 
mining industry, in which April produc- 
tion showed an increase of 10 per cent 
over January. 

“In general, it may be noted that the 
process of normalizing the industrial sit- 
uation is proceeding slowly but steadily. 
This recovery has meant a gradual im- 
provement in the purchasing power of 
countries which have long been our best 
customers—a most encouraging sign from 
the point of view of American foreign 
trade, even though it may also be ac- 
companied by a stimulating competition 
with our trade in certain markets in the 
Orient and South America.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 





Farm Grain Prices 
Average farm prices of grain, in cents per 
bu, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


Corn Oats Barley 
37.9 56.3 





105.0 
163.7 81.9 121.0 
185.6 © 104.5 
185.2 102.9 148.3 
169.6 98.3 146.4 
158.6 90.7 140.0 
148.5 84.5 129.3 
146.8 82.7 137.1 
140.4 78.2 130.2 


WHEAT PRICES, BY STATES 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents 
per bushel, by leading states, on May 1, 
1922, 1921 and 1920: 
1922 1921 1920 
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Average farm wheat prices, in cents per 
bushel, by leading states, on April 1, 1922, 


1921 and 1920: 
1922 1921 1920 
54 
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INS _Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








“You say that this man has a grudge 
against you?” demanded the judge. 

“Yes, Your Honor,” replied Bill the 
Beggar. “When I was blind he useta 
steal the pennies from my cup and when 
I was a cripple he’d run down the street 
with my box of pencils.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes, Your Honor. Once when I was 
deaf and dumb he shot off a firecracker 
underneath me.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 


Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, stepped 
into a haberdasher’s shop one morning, 
made a purchase and gave his name and 
address. The clerk asked if it were pos- 
sible that he was the explorer. He re- 
plied that he was. 

“I’ve been reading about your trip to 
the Arctic,” said the clerk. “I certainly 
don’t envy your life—away from every- 
thing for four months.” 

“Where have you been all this time?” 
inquired the explorer. 

“Oh, right here,” was the reply. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 





“Pardon, Mr. Director, but my daugh- 
ter is ill and I have come to take her 
place in the ballet.” 


—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 


* * 


Newrich: “Now, le’see, I’ve ordered 
sets of Scott, Dickens, Irving an’ all 
them boys. Now show me somethin’ to 
read.” —Life. 

* * 

Cinderella (before the ball): “I have 
enough rats to transform into horses, but 
there’s no pumpkin on the farm to make 
the coach.” 

Fairy Godmother: “Never mind, my 
dear, I will make you an auto out of this 
sardine box.” 

—Salon des Humoristes (Paris). 
* * 


Happy Father (rushing into room, in 
the first transports of delight): “I’ve got 
a son! It’s a boy.” —London Opinion. 

* * 

Rector: “When did you attend church 
last, my dear?” 

Little Girl: “Please, sir, I came to last 
Sunday’s matinee!” 

—Passing Show (London). 
* #*# 


Margaret is only seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. On one of 
these occasions her mother, hoping to be 
peng asf impressive, said, “Don’t you 

now that if you keep on doing so many 
naughty things your children will be 
naughty, too?” 

Margaret dimpled, and cried, trium- 
phantly, “Oh, mother, now you have giv- 


en yourself away !”—Harper’s Magazine. 


SALESMAN FOR MICHIGAN—A_ LIVE, 
experienced salesman, one who will work 
six days a week, wanted by a mill mak- 
ing fancy spring wheat flour; give refer- 
ences. Address 572, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, A HIGH CLASS SALESMAN TO 
sell quality Minnesota flour to larger job- 
bers and bakers in northern Indiana, Ohio 
and southern Michigan; will pay salary 
commensurate with ability to produce vol- 
ume of business. Address 578, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WH HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY AND 


want one or two good salesmen; those 
applying must be able to sell flour and 
prove it by their past and present records; 
give references and full particulars in first 
letter; we are millers of quality flour. Ad- 
dress Cannon Valley Milling Co., 822 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 





HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WHO ARE CA- 


pable of producing actual business results 
are wanted by our organization; prefer 
men who have had experience in selling 
flour to both large and small bakery trade 
in Chicago and near-by territory; excep- 
tional opportunity for advancement of- 
fered to those who have confidence in their 
selling ability; straight salary, or salary 
and commission; unquestionable references 
and bond required; full particulars must 
be given in reply. Address “High Class 
Salesmen,”” care The Northwestern Miller, 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMEN WANTED 


for Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Caro- 
linas; experienced men with established 
acquaintances in wholesale grocery, job- 
bing and bakery trades; to sell pure soft 
wheat, pure Kansas wheat and pure spring 
wheat flours; liberal salary and bonus ar- 
rangement; strictly quality products with 
attractive and distinctive brands; liberal 
salary and bonus arrangement; splendid 
opportunities for the right men; state full 
particulars regarding qualifications, ex- 
perience and territory you are established 
in, in first letter, and give references; all 
correspondence confidential. Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT, EXPERIENCED, WANTS 


position; can furnish references. Address 
861, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





EXPERIENCED EXPERT MILLER WANTS 


situation as head miller; am 38 years of 
age, 20 years in the trade, practical and 
reliable; only steady position desired. E. 
W. Miller, 4132 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 


as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 581, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 570, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 658, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


20 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE, UP 
to 3,000 bbls; two years’ experience and 
study in cereal chemistry, with laboratory 
equipment; would establish with a hard 
wheat mill, not now employing a chemist, 
for the coming year for the experience plus 
cost of service. Address R. E. Adjusted, 
685, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. , 


IF YOU HAVE A PLACE FOR AN ENER- 
getic, experienced mill office man and man- 
ager that can assume responsibility, exer- 
cise initiative and produce results kindly 
reply to this advertisement; proof of abil- 
ity and integrity established by A-1 rec- 
ommendation from previous connection. 
Address 587, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; will con- 
sider mill of 600 bbis or larger; only up- 
to-date concern demanding high class re- 
sults need answer; can come for interview 
to Kansas while attending Association of 
Operative Millers’ convention; experience 
and energy. Address 631, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


POSITION IS DESIRED BY A MILLER OF 
wide experience who has made life study 
of the science of milling and the chemistry 
of its products; correspondence: particular- 
ly invited from mill requiring the closest 
standardization of a high quality product; 
available on a trial basis, the results to 
form the basis for decision. Address 573, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED IN KANSAS OR 
Oklahoma, as head miller and superin- 
tendent of mill of 500 bbis or larger; am 
42 years of age and have life-long experi- 
ence in the milling business, with both 
hard and soft wheat; to any one that this 
advertisement may interest I will furnish 
good references as to ability and habits. 
Address 859, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- 
petent mill and, sales manager, with suc- 
cessful record and large acquaintance with 
flour buyers in all parts of the United 
States, now employed, desires to make 
connection with high class southwestern 
milling concern beginning the first of June 
or July; satisfactory references and rea- 
sons for contemplated change. Address 
852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 























MILL MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 
would consider a position as manager, as- 
sistant manager or sales manager; broad 
experience in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of flour, cereals, corn products, 
mixed feeds, etc; good record of accom- 
plishment in handling sales; an executive 
with special qualifications as an investi- 
gator, analyst, planner and organizer, Ad- 
dress 569, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, 
married, seeks position as foreign sales 
manager or assistant to sales manager 
of a large mill; has extensive experience 
in opening new flour markets in Mexico, 
West Indies and Central America and is 
familiar with credits in those places; 
speaks five different languages and is at 
present employed with a large corporation 
in an executive capacity. Address 574, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN IN 
foreign countries, both continents; thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of ship- 
ping, insuring, financing and customs and 
methods abroad; speaks Spanish, English 
and has knowledge French and Portu- 
guese; has travelled throughout principal 
Latin-American countries; now in_ full 
charge export department flour mill, but 
open for proposition from large mill, as 
requiring such wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in export trade may offer him a 
wider opportunity. Address 562, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 


or over; have had 18 years’ experience 
with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred, Address 555, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY COMPETENT MILLER, EXPERT IN 


Midget plants; quality flour yield and 
proper care of plant unexcelled; reference 
furnished on request; competent in any 
system, trial will prove. H, M., 611 Bond 
Street, Green Bay, Wis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD MILL- 


er in first-class mill; understand milling 
all kinds of wheat; open for position about 
harvest; married; can give good refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address 575, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





“FLOUR SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH 


bakery and family trade in central and 
northern Iowa desires connection with ag- 
gressive mill; have the experience and can 
give results; age 31 and married; either 
spring or winter wheat mill. Address 579, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 


sition in mill, any capacity up to 1,500 
bbls; am 36 years of age, married, 18 
years’ experience in hard winter and 
spring wheat mills; will go anywhere for 
good position; can come at once; good ref- 
erences. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 ist 
West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


MILLING OPPORTUNITY 


An unusual opportunity exists 
for a man who has had experi- 
ence as manager of a mill, or 
in other capacity which would 
fit him to embrace this opening, 
to acquire a stock interest, or 
control, in an established mill- 
ing business. Could assume ac- 
tive management of the busi- 
ness, or let present management 
continue. Owners are interest- 
ed in other lines to which they 
must give attention. Important 
that party should represent 
financial means and be able to 
assume part of responsibility of 
financing, if not the active man- 
agement, of the business. Pres- 
ent owners are agreeable to en- 
tertaining any reasonable propo- 
sition from successful and re- 
sponsible party, will sell out 
entirely, give control, or retain 
part interest. For further par- 
ticulars address Box 20, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
Write us for prices and samples of the best 


FOR SALE—400-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO be tart tre aremen iene te tray st Self Risin Flour flour salts on the market. For you know 
elevator in tion, fully ipped, lo- tg gy oumege Bt oe ” g It Takes the 
® jag eee ~ To Make the BEST 


cated at Fairmount, N. D., in good wheat 

country, on four lines of’ railroads; will | overlook delay,, shortage, decline in Seid sand snith 

Dank of | Bg BA wae — We have an extensive organization WORCESTER SALT Co. 
for handling these matters. Refer- NEW YORK 

ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 

Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 

bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 


Se batons —— and the Traffic Club of Ph osphate 


This service is furnished on a per- 

160-bbl flour mill in Pennsylva- 1 lex 

nia city of 100,000 population; pp gia ees collection—no pay. : ; 

long established business an TH RITY ADJUSTMENT 

brands; both spring and winter COMPANY, Victor Chemical Works 

—, en aa a iene, 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., New York CHICAGO St. Louis 

able lease; purchaser does not Minneapolis, Minn. Nashville 

have to purchase real estate; 

railroad switch at door, connect- 

ing -—_ ey F grene 20 —_e S 

lines. end a nquiries to x a 

616, care Northwestern Miller, SS pr Hem Aw 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 


New York. 
> e plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
verside e or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We h 1 
FOR SALE—76-BBL FLOUR MILL AND The only modern millez’s bee ates FURS 


elevator, 6,000 bus capacity, in western SS 
; al ae code in ‘ 

Kaneas in dark wheat territory; also corn existence. the Whi Kea Ok! tentials 7% 

and are well 


and feed business; also 60-bbl flour mill oe ~ 
in central Illinois; 35-bbl water power mill : aco ~ Used exclusively by the —_ pay hg Bd Miller 
llers A 


in Pennsylvania, and others; list your mills os ; , cy . 
and grain elevators with us. Paul Plotz US prge ae SEN GARIN leading export m 
& Co., First National Bank Building, Chi- Pre Ecaneaeees . . of America. 


cago, Ill. 
Per Copy, $5.00 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE A bs olut ely For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


















































815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MOTOR FOR SALE—ONE 200 H-P ALLIS- 


Chalmers, 2,200 volt, 3 phase,-60 cycle, 505 
r.p.m., slip ring type, complete with West- 
inghouse drum type controller. Call or 


write Minneapolis Manufacturing Co., 3200 
East Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ s 
CU TE Tn Tn Tn eT eT 


Phone Dinsmore 2463, 
GRINDER FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW 
Miller’s F Grinder complete; never been 


used; hopper throat opening 6%x30 in; 

capacity 5,000 Ibs per hour; for complete 

information write Minneapolis Manufactur- 

ing Co., 3200 East Hennepin Av, Minneap- Write for your copy of our new 


olis, Minn. Phone Dinsmore 2463. . 
book on wheat cleaning. 




















Russell’s Reports V4... 
Wheat Export—Prices and demand CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
ad Siilitng oDeentend, —— 623 5th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Research Work 
Can we assist you? 


Russell's Commercial N: I ated On bid.) ne woe 
13 Water Street NEW YORK O88c0S8Cactseack’&ae 











A COMPLETE FOUR-STREAM INSTALLATION OF THE W & T EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE AGENE PROCESS 


Certainly! 
MATURE YOUR FLOUR. 


HE improvement in product—the better loaf obtained and the im- 
mediate full food value secured by a proper system of maturing is 
causing millers everywhere to investigate this subject. 
And in their investigations they learn of the advantages of 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


which introduces Agene—the wonderful discovery of our Chief Chemist 
Dr. J. C. Baker. 

They find that Agene has more than the combined advantages of the 
Nitrogen Oxide and the Chlorine Processes of maturing with the disad- 
vantages of neither—and the cost is no greater. 

They find that Agene gives a better, permanent color—a finer loaf with 
improved texture—an absolute uniformity of result. 

That’s why some of the largest mills in North America are using ‘‘The 
Agene Processs.”” That’s why mills everywhere are installing our equip- 
ment. 

Send us a 20-pound sample of your flour. We will treat it with Agene and 
let you judge its merits. 


(TTT 
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TTT 


Winn 


HE PULSE BEAT OFITHIS BANK is watched 

by one of its oldest employees. Records vital to the 
operation of this great institution are prepared daily 
in our Central Ledger Department. 


Every afternoon reports are received from all depart- 
ments of the bank, summarized by the man you see 
above, and at 8:30 every morning a consolidated report 
of the preceding day is laid on the president’s desk. 


The sound management of The Northwestern is based 
on the thorough organization of every one of its de- 
partments. All “red tape” has been eliminated, but 
this bank is properly organized to handle your busi- 
ness—and to handle it correctly. 


nnn Hinman 


Let us prove to you just what the Agene Process will do. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN Co.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of W §& T Equipment for the purification 
of water and for bleaching of textiles, paper, etc. 
Also the Booth Dry Feeder for the ap- 
plication of Pulverized chemicals. 


A TM 


ft tii anni 


ETT 


Cersentres teeetenttiin 


Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Pittsburgh Dallas Kansas City Toronto, Can. 


OUNCE VONUEENEREEEN Ghanesaneneant sayitenninanne SUOUGOGREEE(S EOUSULUCRUEAT COREEGUEEGRED Chetusiienntte ibeisiaiiantil CLL TTT 


The Northwestern National Bank 
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